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EDITOR^S INTRODUCTION 


IVIaupassant, though a very great wnter, does not 
appear at first blush to have been an interesting person 
He had of course emancipated himself from certam 
conventions, and he possessed a sharp mtelhgence of 
a skeptical and negative kind, but his pleasures were 
without distmction and his opimons without ongmal- 
ity A child of his age, he had read out of school a httle 
Herbert Spencer, the shorter pieces of Schopenhauer, 
a book on ant-hfe, and not much else He made trips 
to Italy and North Afnca, but for his health and out 
of restlessness, not out of either mtellectual or esthetic 
cunosity Fashioned by elders who had mhented from 
the Romantics a contempt for the bourgeoisie, influ- 
enced by those two tender, disillusioned giants, Flau- 
bert and Turgemev, pursued by illness throughout the 
last twenty of his forty-three years of Me, it was m 
the nature of things that his occasional reflections 
should be somber, world-weary, and often platitudinous. 
Thus he was able to write solemnly "Absolute truth, 
the naked truth, does not exist”, or, "Selfishness is the 
somce of all passion and all delighf^ or, "When prosti- 
tutes marry they soon develop mto ladies”, or, "I caimot 
help despismg thought when I see how impotent it is 
We have only to look twice at any artist to see that 
profundity of thought is no more necessary to the cre- 
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2 EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

ation of a work of art than to the building up of a great 
industrial enterprise. Works of pity and terror and even 
comedy can be written by men who enunciate such 
commonplaces of disappointed optimism as these, can 
be written, mdeed, on these very premises Starting 
from tawdry philosophic prmciples, Maupassant wrote 
stones m which men and women are shown to be 
animated by the impulses imphed m those prmciples 
selfishness, envy, vamty, greed, cruelty, moral apathy 
Observmg men and women with a tembly penetrating 
eye, apprehendmg their motives with a tembly alert 
mtmtion, wntmg with unblinking clanty of vision, 
Maupassant pamts a picture of society which, m his 
greater tales, is not distorted and is troubhngly cred- 
ible But what makes those tales great is that m them, 
and perhaps without bemg aware of it, he gives the 
he to his announced prmciples In "Story of a Farm 
Girl,” or m ^*The Return,” for example, he adds an 
ingredient that nullifies his boast of mdifiEerence — ^the 
divme salt of his unacknowledged chanty, his pity 
True, he never promises justice, he never supposes re- 
demption, but he recognizes the presence of the m- 
extmguishable spark of goodness in this mankind that 
he affects to despise, and he is moved by it It is this 
that makes him a great wnter For what matters in a 
work of hterary art is the emotion and attitude of the 
wnter, not the emotion and attitudes of the people he 
portrays What counts is the values chenshed by the 
artist, not the values chenshed by die characters And 
the difference between the artist as artist and the artist 
as man is that (m the example of Maupassant) the val- 
ues in the hght of which he wntes are higher than the 
values m the hght of which he hved Meanwhile, behef 
m the existence of evil (or evils) is not a bar to creation, 
it is on the contrary the condition of creation And 
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philosophic error has no more to do with art than with 
soap-makmg 

We do not possess all of Maupassant's private pa- 
pers The best of his biographers, Ernest Boyd, says that 
his mother "saw to it that as much of his correspondence 
as possible was destroyed," and doubtless she burned 
other useful documents as well We know, meanwhile, 
that he was morbidly dismchned to let anythmg about 
himself be made pubhc, even threatemng suit agamst 
a publisher who had inserted a portrait of him in a 
book, and demanding that the entire edition be called 
m But we do possess, apart from the tales and novels, 
two aids to the formation of an estimate of his character 
and opimons — ^such letters as exist, of which a repre- 
sentative selection is here oflFered m English for the 
first time, and a savagely frank diary he wrote up m 
April 1888, whose most revealmg pages are to be read 
m this volume under the title, "On the Water " Nobody 
can pretend to know Maupassant who has not read this 
sad and noble journal of a matenahst His ideas about 
his craft are vigorously set forth here m the "Essay on 
the Novel,” originally a preface to Pierre et Jean, but, 
unhke Flaubert and Henry James, this was not a subject 
on which Maupassant liked to dwell When, in the spring 
of 1891, towards the premature close of his brief and 
biiUiant career, Jules Huret sought to mterview him for 
the Echo de Pans, Maupassant said to him coldly 'Xit- 
erature^ Sir, I never speak of it I write when I am m 
the mood, but I never talk about it ” 

Maupassant's letters are of mtense psychological m- 
terest by reason of the paiadox they present On the 
one hand they give oflF the impression of a morally 
sympathetic person— earnest, mdustnous, and fun- 
lovmg m his younger years, deeply honest and free from 
cant m his later years (his thirties, alas, were his ^‘later 
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years**) On the other hand they display so stubborn 
a will to ehmmate everything emotional and spiritual 
from his personal relations and to confine such experi- 
ence within the boundaries of his creative expression, 
that they seem to be written out of a desiccated heart. 
Except for Flaubert, and his mother and brother, it 
would appear that Maupassant never loved any human 
bemg His relations with other people seem to have 
been a matter of either sensation or calculation There 
IS m his letters rarely the expression of an idea, hardly 
a smgle mquiry about his correspondent's welfare, or 
a note of affection — ^always exceptmg the letters to his 
mother, and the deeply movmg letter to Turgemev 
on Flaubert’s death He is ceaselessly concerned with 
himself, and from the moment success comes to him, 
he has, one would say, only three preoccupations his 
health, his hterary properties and earmngs, and his 
relations with women — le contact de deux dpidermes, 
as Chamfort defined it 

And yet, Maupassant is not to be condemned out of 
hand In the brief span of ten years this man produced 
nearly three hundred stones (some of them runnmg 
to fifty or sixty pages), six novels, a number of travel 
books and plays, and a steady flow of newspaper and 
magazane articles It is true that half the tales, more or 
less, are bnef anecdotes and are written accordmg to 
fixed and simple formulae, but the other half are qmte 
simply masterpieces, as witness the extraordinary vari- 
ety of “best** and “favonte” stones chosen by cntics for 
comment and by editors for compilation these fifty years 
past All the novels, meanwhile, like the great tales, are 
sohd if limited cgnamentanes on society and searchmg 
analyses of the movements of the human heart — which 
is to say, works that cruelly empty a wnter of his 
emotional substance There is, I beheve, no avoiding 
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the conclusion that a creative eflEort of such sustained 
intensity must exhaust the emotions and dull the sensi- 
bihties of the creator to the pomt of unsociabihty, leav- 
mg him mcapable of givmg himself to men and women 
m any other fashion — wherefore incapable also of re- 
ceivmg from them any thin g else than their admira- 
tion This IS painfully corroborated m the Maupassant- 
Bashkirtseff correspondence, printed here m full We 
may, if we choose, see m Maupassant^s letters to the Rus- 
sian girl pure vamty and boonshness, I see m them a 
wearmess of the spmt that is very sad The applause of 
the world is a thmg for which the artist is likely to pay 
with sometfamg more than the simple stram of creation 
The ivory tower is a lonely place, and the notion that 
the artist chooses it m the hghtness or the presump- 
tuousness of his heart, is a vulgar error He is locked 
up m It by a force stronger than himself. 

n 

Bom near Dieppe, m Normandy, on August 5, 1850, 
brought up by a strong-willed mother whose husband 
hved a separate existence m Pans, Maupassant had 
m most respects a normal middle-class childhood 
(Whether or not the Maupassants, who sprang ongi- 
nally from Lorraine, were marquesses of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, seems not to be decided Guy de Maupas- 
sant never used the title ) He s^am, fished, saded, 
attended both Church and lay schools, and when time 
came for him to embark upon a career, this step too 
was taken m the manner customary m his class "The 
conquest of Pans,” Boyd writes, "was an adventure 
undertaken m a spmt of the utmost caution and without 
undue risks ” Not a garret m the Latm Quarter, but a 
xmnor clerkship in the Ministry of the Navy was found 
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for in March 1872 It was a dull career, beginning 
in the printing-supplies room and endmg m the ao- 
coimts section 

At twenty-two, Maupassant was a short, sturdy, 
ruddy-faced provincial with a broad forehead, fair 
brown hair and mustache, and good manners He was 
silent m the company of his elders, but seems to have 
been healthily boisterous among his comrades The 
family had little money, and this young cavil servant, 
like any other, saved his coppers for week-end outings 
His recreations were purchasable women, walkmg- 
tours, and rowmg on the nver, for which sport he had 
such a passion that he took lodgmgs at first out of town, 
on the banks of the Seme, where m fine weather he 
rose at dawn to wash down his boat and take a turn 
at the oars before appearmg at nme o^clocjk at the 
Ministry He overexercised hke an ambitious Yale man 
and boasted of his prowess with women like a Balkan 
chieftam pretending to read law at the Umversity of 
Pans Most people seem to have found him attractive 
m his yoimger years 

Maupassant’s studies had — it was mevitable m that 
age — ^been on the classical side, and already m school 
he had begun to wnte verse of a comic-erotic sort 
Literature, meanwhile, was not a career likely to dis- 
may his watchful and ambitious mother. With her late 
brother, Alfred Le Poittevm, she had grown up m the 
company of Flaubert and of the scholar-poet of Rouen, 
Louis Bouilhet Le Poittevm’s stout soul and noble wit 
are sufficiently mchcated m this sentence from a letter 
he wrote on his death-bed “I have reached the pomt of 
seemg the thmgs of this world only by the gleam of 
the terrible tordi that is hghted for the dying But I 
must teU you that that figure of speech is not mine, 
it is Samt-Simon's, and the torch is not temble ” Bouil- 
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het, who had spent ten years studying Chinese m order 
to translate Chinese poetry, and who wrote Latin verse 
with ease, was a charming poet m his own tongue, 
particularly successful m the vem of classic Moh^resque 
satire His last years were spent as Librarian of his 
native city, and when Madame de Maupassant put her 
son m the Lyc4e Corneille at Rouen, she took him round 
to call on her childhood fnend. Bouilhet liked the 
youth and taught him French versification It was pre- 
sumably from him that Maupassant received the im- 
pulse to devote himself to wntmg, and it is certam that 
his first ambitious eflForts underwent Bouilhet's scrutiny 
and had the advantage of his counsel 

He worked two years with Bouilhet, and it is clear 
that he was a competent versifier by the time he settled 
m Fans Here his mother placed him under the pro- 
tection of Flaubert, who wrote to her m February 1873, 
"I have wanted for a month to tell you how fond I 
have grown of your son. You cannot imagme how 
charmmg, mtelligent, sensible, good-humored, and 
amusmg I find him ” Flaubert received on Sundays m 
his flat, five flights up m the rue Munllo, where a silk 
tablecloth was flimg over the desk to hide his "work 
m progress” from prymg eyes In the rue Munllo Mau- 
passant was mtroduced mto the company of Turgemev, 
Zola, Tame, Edmond de Goncourt, Daudet, and other 
great men of the day, and here too he met the yoimger 
wnters who were beginning to enjoy a reputation that 
has not m every case survived to our time Huysmans, 
Henry C4ard, L6on Henmque, Zola's shadow Paul 
Alexis, and Gautier's son-m-law Emile Bergerat 

AlS he had been Bouilhet's pupil in Rouen so he be- 
came Flaubert's pupil m Pans In the, celebrated preface 
to Fterre et Jean Maupassant says “For seven years 
I wrote verse, I wrote tales, I even wrote a viUamous 
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play Nothing of this remains The master read it all, 
then, the next Sunday while we lunched together, he 
would give me his cnticisms . Tf you have any 
onginahty,’ said he, 'the essenbal pomt is, bring it out, 
if you have none, you must acquire it ^ How acquire 
it? " When you pass a grocer sittmg in his doorway, a 
concierge smokmg his pipe, or a cab-stand, show me 
that grocer and that concierge, their attitude and their 
whole physical aspect, mcludmg, as mdicated by the 
skill of the portrait, their whole moral nature, m such a 
way that I shall never mistake them for any other grocer 
or concierge, and by a smgle word give me to under- 
stand wherem one cab-horse differs from fifty others * ” 

This was the lesson of the master, and although it 
would be foolish to deny that Maupassant did magnifi- 
cently acquire, and even deepen, that onginahty of 
vision which Flaubert drummed mto him, it would not 
be absurd to guess that this vision of the artist was not 
his native possession Maupassant was m his nature a 
calculatmg Norman with a quick, ordinary mmd and 
a talent for storytellmg What he got from Flaubert 
was not merely method, but literary refinement and 
insight mto the human heart Without Flaubert he 
would have written stones, but those stones might 
have been coarse and undiscnzxunatmg. 

Maupassant’s own ideas of his art, meanwhile, were 
clearly borrowed from Flaubert Speakmg for himself, 
and not for his master, he wntes “Whatever the thing 
we wish to say, there is but one word to express it, 
but one verb to give it movement, but one adjective to 
qualify it • . Give us fewer nouns, verbs, and ad- 

jectives with ahnost mscnitable shades of meanmg, and 
give us a greater vanety of sentences, vanously con- 
structed, their parts mgemously fitted together, sonorous 
in tone, and with cunmng rhythms Let us stnve to be 
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faultless stylists rather than collectors of rare words 
What IS tins but pure Flaubertian doctrine? Flaubert 
used to say “Let us absorb the objective and see that 
it circulates m our being ” Maupassant wrote about his 
method “I subject myself to a kmd of mvasion, I am 
penetrated by what surrounds me I impregnate myself 
with it, I subimt myself to it, I bathe m the environmg 
influences ” This is but another way of recitmg the 
master’s lesson Flaubert wrote m 1876 to his fnend 
Mme Roger des Genettes, about one of his own great 
stones “ ‘Un Coeur simple,’ is very plainly the tale of a 
humble existence, the life of a poor country girl, devout 
and mystical, loyal without fervor, as tender as new 
bread She loves successively a man, her mistress’s chil- 
dren, a nephew, an old fellow she looks after, and her 
parrot When the parrot dies, she has it stuEed, and 
when she herself hes dymg she confuses the parrot with 
the Holy Ghost There is nothing iromc m this story, 
as you seem to think, on the contrary, it is very sober 
and very sad” He adds, as Maupassant would never 
allow hunself to do, “I seek to melt the reader’s heart, 
to make sensitive souls weep, bemg one of them my- 
selF’, but the rest, the attitude to the subject, the ele- 
ments of the story selected for emphasis, the insistence 
upon the absence of irony, all these were bequeathed 
by the author of TEducation sentvmenfale to the author 
of Une Vie 

For seven years, then, Maupassant passed his days 
m a government bureau, his evemngs under the lamp, 
and divided his Sundays between Flaubert (who spent 
only a few months of the year m Pans) and the nver 
He found it hard to obey Flaubert’s mjunction to re- 
fram from rushmg prematurely mto pnnt, and he seems 
never to have been at peace for a moment, harassed 
by lU-health, worrymg ceaselessly about the exiguity of 
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his income, badgenng Flaubert (with success) to ar- 
range for his transfer to a more agreeable post m the 
Ministry of Education, trymg here and there to establish 
a connection that will allow him to write criticism At 
the end of a half-dozen years he had the satisfaction of 
seemg a one-act play performed without other remuner- 
ation than applause and the promise of lighter duties 
at the Ministry In 1879 Flaubert agreed to let him take 
his verse to Charpentier for publication, and in April 
1880 the volume, Des Vers, made its appearance But 
somethmg else had happened m March 1880 of m- 
fimtely greater importance m a volume by a half-dozen 
hands, entitled les Sovries de M4dan, Maupassant had 
published his first great story, "Boule de Siiif,'' its title 
derived from the mckname given the roly-poly prosti- 
tute who IS its herome 

This volume was the materialization of an idea 
launched by Zola when he was entertaimng its con- 
tributors at his house at M6dan, on the outskirts of 
Pans He had wntten a story on the Franco-Prussian 
War, the classic "Attack on the Mill ” Two of his guests, 
Huysmans and C6ard, had wntten stones on the same 
theme All three were objective and ongmal tales of a 
sort then not common about a war m which one's own 
country had so lately been engaged To his other guests, 
Maupassant, Henmque, and Alexis, Zola proposed that 
they too wnte on this subject and that the six tales be 
brought together and published under a title that would 
suggest storytellmg roimd the evemng fiie "For us,” 
Maupassant wrote to Flaubert, "the advantage was that 
Zola's name would sell the book ” And pretty much as 
Flaubert had once protested to Mme des Genettes that 
^TJn Coeur simple” was without irony, so Maupassant 
now explains that les Sotrdes de M4dan possesses no 
hidden significance "In brmgmg out this book we had 
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no anti-patnotLc intent, m fact we had no particular 
intent at all. We simply sought, each of us, to strike a 
truthful note about the War, to strip it of the land of 
jmgoism preached by D^roul^de, and to get nd of the 
fraudulent enthusiasm that up to now has seemed to 
be considered a necessaiy mgredient m every tale about 
a pair of red pants and a musket ” 

Flaubert had the mexpressible joy of seemg the 
fledglmg he had so lovmgly tramed, take to the blue 
like an eagle "I am impatient to tell you,'* he wrote 
to his hten airrU disciple, "that I consider 3oule de 
SuiF a masterpiece Yes, young man, neither more nor 
less, done by the hand of a master It is very ongmal 
m conception, very clearly visuahzed, and eifcellent m 
style I am enchanted . . • You may be sure that this 
little tale will survtce What marvelous mugs, those 
mugs of your bourgeois! And not one of them muffed* 
Comudet is immense — ^and true The nun scarred by 
smallpox IS perfect The poor prostitute weepmg while 
Comudet hums the ‘Marseillaise* is sublime I could 
hug you for half an hour Really, I am really happy! 

I have put down on a scrap of paper my school- 
masterly comments . . " 

We may say without mahce and as plain fact that 
for Maupassant to begm his career with a story of a 
prostitute was entirely m character At twenty-nme 
years, he was still immature enough to take pleasure 
from an evemng in one of those provmmal matsons de 
iol4rance that used to serve the small-town leading 
citizens as club, and where a game of cards with one's 
pals was a stronger attraction than the lavish hospitahty 
sold by the gold-toothed, black-stockmged inmates. And 
yet, already m "Boule de SuiF' we see that the hterary 
values mstilled m him by Flaubert are a more powerful 
influence than the values he pursued m his non-hterary 
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existence. Maupassant neither leers at his subject nor 
moralizes about it The woman, Boule de Smf, is cer* 
tamly not made glamorous in the style ofFered to our 
eyes by the most sex-ndden commmuty in the world, 
the American advertismg trade, nor is she presented as 
a "good girl gone wrong*’ and a "victim of society ” She 
IS a human bemg in a fix and is not helped out of it 
by the respectable company in which she finds herself 
runmng away from the Prussians ‘Xa Maison Tellier,” 
which followed immediately, is coarser m conception, 
dependent for its mitial impulse on what we have 
learned to call a “gag”, but here too the subject is 
raised above the level of anecdote by the prodigious 
msight with which tibe day of the Confirmation is nar- 
rated 


ui 

The year 1880 marked the tummg-pomt m Mau- 
passant^s life In May, the great-hearted Flaubert died, 
and though the pupil was deeply affected by the mas- 
ter’s death, he was now well able to make his way 
without the master’s guidance His life thereafter is 
an almost monotonous record of popular success at- 
tended by disease and slowly cumulating msamty 
Stones and articles were begged of him by a daily press 
that traditionally offered literary fare to its readers He 
jomed the hst of those French wnters who, as the cus- 
tom then was, furnished fiction for pubhcation m Rus- 
sian reviews pnor to its appearance in France And 
every book publisher, it goes without saymg, sought 
Maupassant for his hst In January 1881 he brought out 
his first collection of tales imder tihe title la Matson Teh- 
her In 1882 he published Mademoiselle Fiji, a second 
collection. In 1883 he produced both a volume of 
stones and a novel, Une Vie, m 1884, three volumes of 
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stones, m 1885, agaio both a book of tales and a novel, 
Bel Amt, and so it went for ten years through 1890, the 
last year of publication during his lifetune, when the 
infenor novel, Notre Coeut, and the still brilliant stones 
contained in Vlnutde heauti, appeared So numerous 
were his stones, so wide was their disseromation m the 
penodicals of the day, that from 1883, when he began 
to pubhsh a novel a year, cntics virtually stopped re- 
viewing the books in which his shorter pieces were 
collected 

The young French wnters of the 1880*s mchned at 
first to make room for Maupassant, but when they saw* 
that he held himself aloof, saw that he disdained their 
"schools” of psychology, magism, symbolism, and the 
rest, and that he broke no new ground but was instead 
a mere contmuator and adapter of that esthetic of 
realism which Flaubert, the Goncourts, and Zola had 
taught the great pubhc to accept, they attacked him. 
When, m 1886, five yoimg rebels published a directory 
of four hundred names which they called Petit Botttn 
des Lettres et des Arts, Maupassant was one of only 
three wnters against whose names they set the let- 
ters, N G , for Notable Commergant, "notonous trades- 
man,” of course. A gibe reported by Jules Huret m 1891 
went to the efEect that Maupassant's ideal for the writer 
was "to get the Louvre and Bon March6 department 
stores as his publishers,” The Symbolists, adopting the 
tone of the academicians whom they also despised, 
called him an "absurd and bestial erotomaniac, a kmd 
of lubncious travelmg salesman ” The established cntics 
had meanwhile moved m the contrary direction They 
had begun with wammgs that "the pubhc is already 
tmng of these ugly delineations of scabrous subjects,” 
and that ‘ht is not necessary to trail one's pen ihrou^ 
evil haunts m order to be a man of talent ” They ended 
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shortly by asserting that "what charms us most in this 
work (Une Vie) is precisely those pages that a mother 
may permit her daughter to read Sarcey, who wrote 
the first of the "warmngs” cited above, was soon de- 
clarmg that "m his most darmg pages and most wanton 
scenes, Maupassant still respects his pen”, and Albert 
Wolff, author of the second "Warmng,” was to praise 
Maupassant’s gift for "leadmg the reader to meditate” 
upon life. Actually, once their fears for la jeune fitte 
frangatse were stilled, there was httle in Maupassant’s 
wntmg to give umbrage to the guardians of order and 
authority He neither professed nor expressed pohtical 
views He was not a practicmg Christian, but neither 
was he anti-clencal And he who had begun by de- 
spismg the Revue dea Deux Mondes finally published 
Notre Coeur m that fortnightly magazme which was 
the organ of the French Academy, itself the stronghold 
of the Church, the Army, the Nobihty, and the Royahst 
Party 

The yoimg writers who called Maupassant a busmess- 
man were not hbehng him, as his letters reveal He was 
always m complete possession of his subject, he wrote 
with great facihty, and when, as it were, orders were 
received, he filled them promptly, as Buloz said of 
George Sand, "with the punctuahty of a notary,” He 
was mdifferent to the opimon of his readers (they 
would take what he offered them) and he was not 
above warming up a cold dish Agam and agam, he 
rewrote and repubhshed the same story, and not al- 
ways at different lengths to suit different markets When 
he determmed to prove that he was a novelist as well as 
storyteller, he mcorporated three pubhshed tales mto 
his first novel and he repeated &e process m later 
novels. Nobody was ever more expert, more professional 
an the preparation of copy for the punter. 
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IV 

Critics have tended to group Maupassant’s stones in 
social categones the peasant, the prostitute, the gov- 
ernment clerk, the country squire, the petty bourgeois, 
the Parisian clubman, and so on These categones and 
others are represented m the present volume, and as 
Maupassant dealt with very nearly all of them year 
after year, and wrote as well at the beginnmg of his 
career as at its end, this is perhaps as good a plan as any 
for the presentation of his work. For cntical purposes, I 
find that his stones distnbute themselves geographi- 
cally, so to say Those whose scene is Corsica or North 
Afnca go to the bottom of the hst (there was room 
for none here), much higher marks are given to the 
Pansian subjects, and the highest pnce is set upon his 
scenes of life m Normandy, that provmce whose hills, 
woods, hedges, ponds, and seacoast he so much loved, 
and whose peasants, squires, townspeople, and fisherfolk 
he knew so well. 

Claude Morgan, a wnter emerged from the French 
Resistance, recorded in his diary of captivity m Ger- 
many “To recapture the feehng of France, I am re- 
readmg Maupassant No wnter is more essentialty 
French'’ What is “essentially French" in Maupassant 
is not at all his concern with love, harlotry, and crass 
materialism, nor his clubman aspect, but the passion 
he feels for his native provmce It is one of the dis- 
tmguishmg marks of the professional classes of France 
to this day, that they never lose touch with their native 
countryside. An Amencan wnter, or surgeon, or banker 
who makes a success of a career m New York is lost 
to the plain, the mountain, or the seacoast where he 
was bom He goes home for Christmas or a funeral. 
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but it IS no longer his home, he spends no time there, 
he cuts himself oflF from mtimacy with farmers, vil- 
lagers, moimtam folk, or fishermen, and if he sends 
down roots, he sends them down in the shallow soil 
of Westchester, or Long Island, or suburban Jersey. 
Not so the Frenchman Normandy, Alsace, the B6am, 
Touraine, Lorrame, the Beauce, Brittany, Burgimdy, 
the Camargue — ^these regions where men plou^ the 
earth, tnm the vines, dry the nets, herd the flocks, are 
as dear and famihar to the lawyer, the professor, and 
the hterary cntic of Paris as the streets and squares 
of the city, and it is because of this that France pos- 
sesses, m the eyes of her sons, a personahty that we 
who are masters of a continent cannot sum up m the 
words ‘‘the Umted States” Not only Lamartme and 
Hugo, not only the Fromentm of Domtmqtie, but the 
greatest of the French naturalists had a feehng for the 
earth that was almost pantheistic They resembled 
Wordsworth and Hardy, not the h^t-hearted hsteners 
for the first cuckoo of spring Human nature was for 
them not pretty, but overwhelmmg Their characters 
were not detached from the earth but rooted in it We 
have only to read one of these stones to understand why 
Millet should have been Maupassant' s favonte pamter 
agam and again, both painted the same scene with the 
same mtensity. 

“I love this land,” Maupassant wrote, “and I love 
to hve m it because my roots are here, those deep and 
dehcate roots that attach a man to the land where his 
fathers were bom and died, attach him to the thoughts 
men think, the food they eat, the words they use, their 
peasant drawl, to the odors that rise from the soil and 
the villages and hnger m the very air itself 1 love the 
house in which I grew up and from whose windows I 
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see the Seme flowmg tie other side of the road, past 
my garden, as if flowmg through my own acres, tie 
great wide nver bearmg its many ships downstream to 
Le Havre while below me hes the broad city of Houen 
with Its coimdess blue roofs and its forest of GJotiic 
steeples whose bells sound m the blue air and waft to 
me tieir gentle and distant dronmg’’ 

The pnest m Une Vie, transferred to a different 
parish, speaks m his way to tie same effect 'T[t*s a 
wrench, Mme la Comtesse, it's a wrench, I can tell 
you Tve been here eighteen years Oh, I don't say tie 
parish brmgs m much It's a poor place The men — no, 
you couldn't call them very rehgious And the women, 
well, nobody could say they behaved properly. As for 
tie girls, they get married m church, all right, but 
only after they've made their pilgrimage to Our Lady 
of the Great Belly, orange blossoms are not at a pre~ 
mium m these parts And yet, I love the place " 

Here, m the words of Father Picot, we have the es- 
sence of Maupassant's endunng work love of place, 
recogmtion of human frailty, economy of statement, and 
readmess not to sit m judgment upon men — imphed 
compassion The fact that he deals with scabrous sub- 
jects IS qmte beside the point Every writer deals m his 
fashion with secret or mdelicate subjects, and each 
reader is free to decide whether he prefers the treat- 
ment that consists m declarmg jauntily, “In the sprmg 
a young man's fancy hghtly turns to thoughts of love," 
or prefers Maupassant's way of saymg the same thing 
about the influence of nature upon physical longmg 
m the dehcate scene of Jeanne's surrender to her hus- 
band on a Corsican hillside As long ago as 1888, when 
he had to write very cautiously for his Enghsh and 
American readers, Henry James had this to say about 
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Maupassant “It is easy to exclaim that if he judges life 
only from the pomt of view of the senses, many are 
the noble and exqmsite things that he must leave out 
What he leaves out has no clann to get itself considered 
till after we have done justice to what he takes in It 
IS this positive side of M de Maupassant that is most 
remarkable — ^the fact that his hteraiy character is so 
complete and edifying ” Another critic. Professor F C 
Green,^ observes shrewdly “His men and women are 
all secretly haunted by the fear of pubhc opimon. They 
surrender without a struggle to their weaknesses and 
abandon themselves furiously to their lusts or mean 
ambitions Yet all are convmced that outside the pale 
of society there is no salvation, no peace of mind, no 
true existence ” Thus, if a moral is wanted, Maupassant 
the amorahst appears to provide it. It was Goethe who 
said that although we are not permitted to demand 
that the artist work with a moral purpose, yet a work 
of art never fails to have a moral effect. 

V 

Maupassant^s Itfe affords a clear but by no means 
smgular instance of the hterary effect exercised by non- 
hterary causes The fact that Ins mother and father hved 
apart from the time he was a child, and the disease that 
attacked him m young manhood and killed him m 
middle-age, were no less influential than the tutonng of 
Flaubert m shapmg his career 

His father, Gustave de Maupassant, has been de- 

^ To leaders who would like to look at Maupassant in the French, 
I commend the selection made by Professor Green under the title 
Choix de Contes, published by the Cambridge Umversity Press 
The essay placed at the head of that collection, written m English, 
IS the best introduction to Maupassant that 1 know 
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scnbed as "fascsmatmg and a fascinator” of women. This 
quality, or more properly, its too frequent demonstra- 
tion, was resented by Mme de Maupassant with, rather 
more energy and pnde than we are accustomed to find 
m her age If I have read her character anght, she did 
not wait to be deserted by her husband, but sent him 
away, and herself brought up Guy and his younger 
brother, Herv4 Guy seems nevertheless to have been 
allowed to see his father from time to tune, and that he 
saw him with a sharp eye we gather from this fragment 
of a letter written to his mother when he was mne years 
old. "I was first m composition Mme de X rewarded 
me by taking me to the circus It seems she rewards 
papa, too, but I don’t Icnow with what ” Not even Henry 
James’s Maisie could have written more to the pomt. 
Guy was brought up m his mother’s skirts with a whole 
senes of classic restdts He never mamed He never fell 
in love He never made an mtimate fnend after he 
left school He never took another confidante than his 
mother He never wrote a story of a happy marriage ^ 
More cunous than these commonplaces is the great 
number of tales he wrote of fatherless little boys, some 
adored and spoiled by men not their fathers, others cast 
ofiF or brutalized by men who are their fathers Psy- 
choanalysts can tell us, doubtless, whether this is to be 
taken as meaning th^-t he longed secretly for the ajffec- 
tion of his own father (with whom he seems to have 
been on good enough terms) or whether what it mdi- 
cates IS a childish dream that he was the product of an 
adulterme umon of his mother and a sort of fairy prmce, 
and was mtermittently engaged m “findmg” his "‘true” 
father. Whatever the case, the history of Maupassant, 

story does exist m which a husband asserts that bis mazxiage 
IS a happy one 
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wldch bftg never been systematically explored, contams 
matter for mqmry by persons possessing more than a 
layman’s loiowledge of these things/ 

As for his disease, we Imow that bis brother died 
insane at the age of thirty-three, and that his mother, 
though physically sound and a woman of powerful will, 
was a neurasthemc. She refused to acknowledge the 
truth about her younger son, and insisted that Herv4 
had died of "sunstroke ” Eveiythmg pomts to the likeli- 
hood that she took advantage of Guy’s reverence and 
love to force him to share her mental suffering from 
the time he was very young, and this subject, their 
respective bouts of gloom, must have been a constant 
element in their correspondence. Certainly he, on his 
side, hid nothing of this sort from his mother, and we 
find him, already at twenty, wntmg to her m this vem 
"My long solitary evemngs are sometimes terrible. You 
too must have gone through gloomy periods during the 
long December and January mghts.” 

That Maupassant was powerfully built, insistently 
athletic, a first-rate swimmer and sailor and a good shot, 
IS as well known as his overmdulgence m women 
Edmond de Goncourt records that when Maupassant’s 
health was gone, m November 1890, the younger man 
said to him as they strolled beside the Seme, "It was 
rowing on that nver that brought me to the state I am 


^ In 1906 a reporter for the Pans daily, TOeuvre, oSenng evidence 
which M Rcn6 DumesmI calls "disturbing/’ asserted that Mau- 
passant had had three children by a woman of Strasbourg, bom re 
spechvely in 1883, i88a, and 1809 I have not been able to inquire 
further into this A lady close to Maupassant wrote a book about 
their relations, but it does not disprove the notion that there was 
more of Cressida than of Troilus in him The kmd of tie that bound 
him to a woman is suggested m the book of bis valet, Frangois 
Tassart, who, referrmg to Maupassant's last lucid year, tSgi, be 
moans the visits of "the beautiful wicked lady, the vampire, who is 
domg my master so much harm ” 
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m today ** ConEessions of excessive atMeticism are too 
rare for this one to be disdained, there ought to be more 
of them for the good of mankmd, but this cannot, un- 
fortunately, be taken as the sole cause of Maupassant’s 
derangement of mmd Exactly what his illness was, re- 
mams unknown It is usual to assert that he was syphi- 
htic Given his pnvate life and the state of medical 
science m his time, the conjecture is credible, but I am 
not aware that it has ever been estabhshed beyond 
doubt In the letters that we possess there is a single 
mention and dismissal of such a suspicion — ^though the 
many emment physicians who exammed Maupassant 
diagnosed enough other ailments to furnish a scenario 
for a new Moh^re or Bernard Shaw It is mterestmg 
meanwhile that a parallel case is to be found m Amer- 
ican hterature in the person of one of our greatest his- 
torians, Francis Parkman Like Maupassant, Parkman 
loved the out-of-doors Like the Norman squire, the 
Boston Brahmin drove himself physically, so that he 
could say of his first attack of illness, "All collapsed, m 
short, but the tenacious strength of muscles hardened 
by long activity” Like Maupassant’s disorders. Park- 
man’s centered m the eyes, then brought on unbearable 
headaches which led to pam-fiUed, sleepless mghts, to 
rheumatism, and to "feehngs of mental confusion and 
disorder ” In Parkman’s immediate family as m Maupas- 
sant’s, the medical record was troubhng Like Maupas- 
sant, Parkman was treated unavaihngly for both mental 
and physical ailments that remamed madequately diag- 
nosed Only the suspicion of syphilis is missing 

The repeated attacks of temporary blmdness, the 
megnms, the wretched weariness that mvaded him, and 
the inhalations of ether to which he became addicted for 
rehef, had for our purposes two effects They deepened 
his pessimism and they led to hallucinations which be- 
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came the material of a succession of tales of terror that 
mark his whole career, from ‘THorreur," a poem written 
m 1869 m mutation of Poe’s "Raven,” to "Qui Sait?” the 
last story he ever fimshed Those tales have been greatly 
admired by the medical profession, and a Russian spe- 
ciahst, wntmg m the Archives (FAnthropologie Crvmtr- 
nelle m 1904, has gone so far as to class Maupassant with 
Dostoyevsky in this domam, calhng them "two masters 
who have contnbuted the most precise observation and 
the most bnUiant analysis of sick souls and brains ” For 
my part, I find hallucination dull as a subject of htera- 
ture the specimen here mcluded is ofEered only by 
way of roundmg out the representative character of this 
volume 

The influence of disease upon Maupassant’s attitude 
to the world is another and more interesting phenome- 
non From the beginning, he adopted the pose of total 
objectivity, of "mdifiFerence” (his great word), and he 
convmced both his contemporaries and later critics that 
this attitude was inherent in his bemg "I never knew a 
man so mdifferent to eveiythmg,” his sometime com- 
pamon, Henry C^ard, said "He never needed to detach 
himself from anything because he was never attached to 
anything,” Faguet wrote This was mdeed his doctrine, 
and it sprang from the formal teachmg of Flaubert But 
formal teachmg is to be distmgmshed from the tempera- 
ment of the writer, and it can be shown m multiple 
examples that Maupassant was, no less than his master, 
a tender and not a tough soul Agam and again, at the 
end of his tales of wretchedness, he sums up the moral 
and emotional sense of his story m a sentence that is hke 
a sigh of compassion, of infimtely gentle comprehension 
Agam and agam, though without overt morahzmg, he 
castigates cruelty, shatters complacency, moves the 
reader’s heart. But xmder the influence of disease, the 
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pretense of indifEerence became irritated cymcism and 
was transformed mto authentic morbidity By 1884 the 
unhappy Maupassant had begun to beheve what he 
wrote to Mane Bashkirtseff “I am mdifFerent to every- 
thmg and I spend two thirds of my time bemg pro- 
foundly bored The third third I spend wntmg Imes that 
I sell as dearly as possible while regrettmg that I have to 
practice the abommable trade . There is nothmg 
that I desire and nothmg that I look forward to As for 
regrettmg what I have no power to change, TU wait to 
do that when I am doddermg Four years later, m 1888, 
he IS doddermg — and regrettmg In Sur feau, he rages 
at himself and at the human race "How blmd, how 
drunk with pnde, how stupid a man has to be, to think 
of himself as an37thmg else than a beast barely superior 
to other beastsi” But while he rages, he also regrets 
'TJappy are those whom life satisfies, who amuse and 
interest themselves, those who are content with life/' 
Ragmg and regrettmg, he is forced finally to yield to the 
truth, to face himself, and he admits what he has so 
long, so stubbornly refused to admit "I am of the thm- 
slmmed He is of the thm-skinned exactly as Flaubert 
IS of the "sensitive souls It is the thm-skinned who are 
the reahsts the thick-skmned write magazine verse 
And thus the flaming meteor sinks and is gone In 
imd-I89I Maupassant can no longer hold a pen At forty 
years, he is not a skeptic, not a morahst, he is a despair- 
ing and a dymg man Ten years before, he had been a 
clerk m a government oflSce with small prospects and 
limited ambitions In ten years he had become a writer 
of universal fame to whom Dumas could say with per- 
fect smcenty, "You are the only author to whose books 
I look forward with impatience He had a yacht in the 
Mediterranean, a large house on the Norman coast, a 
luxurious flat m Fans Cntics praised him, men admired 
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lum, women worshiped him And in his anguish he sat 
wntmg his epitaph J'az tout convoite sans lomr de nen 
— '‘I have coveted everythmg and taken pleasure from 
nothing ” On New Year’s Day 1892 he tried to cut his 
throat with a paper-knife He was removed from the 
Riviera to Dr Blanche’s private asylum m the Passy 
district of Pans After eighteen months of physical de- 
bihtation and gibbermg insamty, he died there of gen- 
eral paralysis on July 6, 1893 

I regret, as much as anybody can, the omission of cer- 
tain great stones from this volume Room had to be 
found, however, for the best of Maupassant’s six novels 
and for certam capital documents — the letters, the 
pages from Sur Veau, the essay on the novel — ^from 
which this book takes its particular character I am 
aware also that tales have been included which some 
may consider to have been too frequently reprinted 
already “The Stnng,” “The Necklace,” “Boule de Suif ” 
To have left them out would m my view have been 
sheer affectation 


Lewis Galantiere 
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THE PEASANTRY 


STORY OF A FARM GIRL 


Because the weather was very fine, the people -on 
the farm had humed through their midday meal m 
order to get back to the fields 

The servant. Rose, remamed alone m the great 
kitchen, where the fire on the hearth was dymg out 
under the large pot of hot water From time to time she 
ladled out some water, and slowly washed her plates 
and dishes, stoppmg occasionally to look at the two 
bands of hght which the sun threw onto the long table 
through the window, and which showed the defects in 
the pane 

Three venturesome hens were picking up the crumbs 
under the chairs, while the smell of the poultry yard, 
and the warmth from the cow-stall came m through the 
half-open door A cock was heard crowmg in the dis- 
tance 

When she had fimshed her work, wiped down the 
table, dusted the mantelpiece, and put the plates on the 
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high dresser, dose to the wooden dock, that stood 
loudly ticking, she drew a long breaih She felt op- 
pressed, without exactly knowing why. She looked at 
the black clay walls, the rafters blackened with smoke, 
from which spiders' webs were hangmg amid red her- 
rings and stnngs of omons, and then she sat down, over- 
come by the stale emanations that rose from the floor, 
on which so many thmgs had been contmually spilt 
With this there was mingled the pungent smell of the 
pans of milk, which were set out to raise the cream m 
the adjoinmg dairy. 

She wanted to sew, as usual, but she did not feel up 
to it, so she went to get a breath of fresh air at the door. 
As she felt the caressmg h^t of the sun, her heart was 
filled with sweetness and a feelmg of content penetrated 
her body 

In front of the door a shimmery haze arose from the 
dimghiU The fowls were lymg on it, some of them were 
scratchmg with one claw m search of worms, while the 
cock stood up proudly among them. Every moment he 
selected one of them, and walked round her with a 
shght cluck of amorous mvitation The hen got up in a 
careless way as she received his attentions, bent her 
daws and supported him with her wmgs, then she 
ruflSied her feathers to shake out the dust, and stretched 
herself out on the dunghill agam, while he crowed, 
countmg his tnumphs, and the cocks m all the neigh- 
bormg farmyards replied to him, as if they were utter- 
mg amorous challenges from farm to farm 

The girl looked at them without thinking She raised 
her eyes and was almost dazzled at the sight of the 
apple-trees m blossom, which looked a htde like pow- 
dered heads. Just then a colt, fuU of life and fhskmess, 
galloped past her. Twice he jumped over the ditches. 
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and then stopped suddenly, as i£ surprised at bemg 
alone 

She also felt inchned to run, she felt inchned to move, 
to stretch her hmbs, and to relax m the warm, breathless 
air She took a few undecided steps and closed her eyes, 
for she was seized with a feehng of animal comfort, and 
then she went to look for the eggs m the hen loft There 
were thirteen of them, which she took m and put into 
the sideboard, but the smell from the kitchen disturbed 
her agam, and she went out to sit on the grass for a 
while 

The farmyard, which was surrounded by trees, 
seemed to be asleep The tall grass, where the yellow 
dandehons rose up hke streaks of golden hght, was of a 
vivid green, fresh spring green. The apple-trees threw 
their shade all roimd them, and the thatched houses, on 
which grew the blue and yellow ms flowers with their 
swordhke leaves, smoked as if the moisture of the stables 
and bams were commg through the straw 

The girl went to the shed where the carts and traps 
were kept Close to it, m a ditch, there was a large patch 
of violets, whose scent was perceptible all round, while 
beyond it, the open coimtry could be seen where crops 
were growmg, with clumps of trees m the distance, and 
groups of ploughmen here and there, who looked as 
small as dolls, and white horses like toys, that seemed to 
be pulhng a child’s cart, driven by a man as tall as one’s 
finger. 

She took up a bundle of straw, threw it mto the ditch 
and sat down upon it, then, not feehng comfortable, she 
undid It, spread it out and lay down upon it at full 
length, on her back, with botih. arms imder her head, 
and her legs stretched out 

Gradually her eyes closed, and she was falling mto a 
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state of delightful languor She was, m fact, almost 
asleep, when she felt two hands on her bosom She 
sprang up with a bound It was Jacques, one of the farm 
laborers, a tall powerful fellow from Picardy, who had 
been paymg court to her for a long time He had been 
lookmg after the sheep and, seeing her lymg down m 
the shade, he had come stealthily, holding his breath, 
with ghstemng eyes, and bits of straw m his hair 

He tried to kiss her, but she gave him a smack m the 
face, for she was as strong as he He was crafty enough 
to beg her pardon, so they sat down side by side and 
talked amicably They spoke about the weather, which 
was favorable for the harvest, about the season, which 
had begun well, about their master, who was a decent 
man, then of their neighbors, of all the people m the 
country round, of themselves, of their village, of their 
childhood, of their recollections, of then relations, whom 
they would not see for a long time, perhaps never again 
She grew sad as she thought of it, while he, with one 
fixed idea m his head, rubbed against her with a kmd 
of a shiver, overcome by desire 

"I have not seen my mother for a long time,” she said 
'Tt is very hard to be separated like that ” And her gaze 
was lost m the distance, towards the village m the 
North, which she had left 

Suddenly he seized her by the neck and kissed her 
agam, but she struck him so violently m the face with 
her clenched fist, that his nose began to bleed, and he 
got up and laid his head against the trunk of a tree 
When she saw that, she was sorry, and going up to him, 
she said, “Have I hurt you^^” He laughed “No, it was 
nothing^*, only, she had hit him right m the middle of 
the nose “What a devil!” he said, and he looked at her 
with admiration, for she had mspired him with a feel- 
mg of respect and of a very diEerent kmd of admiration. 
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which was the beginning of real love for that tall, strong 
wench 

When the bleeding had stopped, he proposed a walk, 
as he was afraid of his neighbor's heavy hand if they 
remained side by side like that much longer, but she 
took his arm of her own accord, m the avenue, as if they 
had been out for an evenmg walk, and said, “It is not 
mce of you to despise me like that, Jacques He pro- 
tested, however No, he did not despise her He was m 
love with her, that was all “So you really want to marry 
me?” she asked 

He hesitated, and then looked at her sideways, while 
she looked straight ahead of her She had plump red 
cheeks, a full, protuberant bust under her loose cotton 
blouse, full, red hps, and her chest, which was almost 
bare, was covered with small beads of perspiration. He 
felt a fresh access of desire, and putting his lips to her 
ear, he murmured, “Yes, of course I do ” 

Then she threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him for such a long tune that they both of them lost 
their breath From that moment the eternal story of love 
began between them They played with one another m 
corners, they met m the moonhght under a haystack, and 
gave each other bruises on the legs with their heavy 
nailed boots underneath the table By degrees, however, 
Jacques seemed to grow tired of her, he avoided her; 
scarcely spoke to her, and did not try any longer to meet 
her alone, which made her sad and anxious, and soon 
she found that she was pregnant 

At first, she was m a state of consternation, but then 
she got angry, and her rage mcreased every day, be- 
cause she could not meet him, for he avoided her most 
carefully At last, one night, when everyone m the farm- 
house was asleep, she went out noiselessly in her petti- 
coat, with bare feet, crossed the yard and opened 
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the door of the stable, where Jacques was lying in a 
large box of straw, over his horses He pretended to 
snore when he heard her coming, but she knelt down 
by his side and shook him imtil he sat up 

'What do you want^^’ he then asked her And she, 
with clenched teeth, and tremblmg with anger, rephed, 
"I want . . I want you to many me, as you promised ” 

But he only laughed, and rephed, "OhI If a man were 
to marry aU the girls with whom he has made a slip, he 
would have more than enough to do ” 

Then she seized him by the throat, threw him onto his 
back, so that he could not disengage himself from her, 
and half stranglmg him, she shouted mto his face, "I am 
m the family way' Do you hear? I am in the family 
wayP’ 

He gasped for breath and was nearly choked, and so 
they remained, both of them, motionless and without 
speakmg, m the dark silence, which was broken only by 
the noise that a horse made as he pulled the hay out 
of the manger and then slowly chewed it 

When Jacques found that she was the stronger, he 
stammered out, "Very well, I will marry you, if that is 
the case ” But she did not beheve his promises "It must 
be at once,'^ she said "You must have the banns put 
up ” "At once,” he rephed. "Swear before God that you 
wiU ” He hesitated for a few moments, and then said, "I 
swear it, by God ” 

Then she released her grasp, and went away, without 
another word 

She had no chance of speakmg to him for several 
days, and as the stable was now always locked at mght, 
she was afraid to make any noise, for fear of creatmg a 
scandal One mormng, however, she saw another man 
come m at dinner-tune, and so she said, "Has Jacques 
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left?” “Yes,” the man replied, “I have taken his place ” 

This made her tremble so violently that she coiild not 
unhook the pot, and later when they were all at work, 
she went up mto her room and cned, bmying her head 
m her bolster, so that she might not be heard Durmg 
the day, however, she tried to obtain some information 
without excitmg any suspicions, but she was so over- 
whelmed by the thoughts of her misfortune that she 
fancied that all the people whom she asked laughed 
mahciously All she learned, however, was that he had 
left the neighborhood altogether 

11 

Thereafter a life of constant misery began for her. She 
worked mechamcally, without thinkmg of what she was 
domg, with one fixed idea m her head “Suppose people 
were to know ” 

This continual feelmg made her so mcapable of rea- 
soning, that she did not even try to think of any means 
of avoiding the disgrace she knew must ensue, which 
was irreparable, and drawmg nearer every day, and 
which was as sure as death itself. She got up every 
mommg long before the others, and persistently tried 
to look at her figure in a piece of broken lookmg-glass 
at which she did her hair She was very anxious to know 
whether anybody would notice a change m her, and 
during the day she would stop workmg every few 
mmutes to look at herself from top to toe, to see whether 
the size of her stomach did not make her apron look 
too short 

The months went on, and she scarcely spoke now 
When she was asked a question, she did not appear to 
imderstand, but she had a brightened look, with haggard 
eyes and trembling hands, which made her master say 
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to her occasionally, ‘‘My poor girl, how stupid you have 

grown lately/' 

In church, she hid behind a pillar and no longer ven- 
tured to go to confession, as she feared to face the priest, 
to whom she attributed superhuman powers which en- 
abled hmi to read people's consciences At meal tunes 
the looks of her fellow servants almost made her famt 
with mental agony, and she was always fancymg that 
she had been found out by the cowherd, a precocious 
and cunnmg httle lad, whose bright eyes seemed always 
to be watchmg her 

One monung the postman brought her a letter, and 
as she had never received one m her life before, she was 
so upset by it that she was obhged to sit down. Perhaps 
it was from him? But as she could not read, she sat 
anxious and trembhng, with that piece of paper covered 
with ink m her hand, after a time, however, she put it 
mto her pocket, as she did not venture to confide her 
secret to anyone She often stopped m her work to look 
at those hnes written at regular mtervals, and which 
terminated m a signature, imagimng vaguely that she 
would suddenly discover dieir meaning, until at last, as 
she felt half mad with impatience and anxiety, she went 
to the schoolmaster, who told her to sit down, and read 
to her, the following 

My Dear Daughter This is to tell you that I am 
very lU Our neighbor. Monsieur Dentu, has written 
this letter to ask you to come, if you can 

For your afEectionate mother, 
GfesAiRE Dentu, 
Deputy Mayor. 

She did not say a word, and went away, but as soon 
as she was alone, her legs gave way, and she fell down 
by the roadside, and remamed there till mght. 
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When she got back, she told the farmer her trouble 
He allowed her to go home for as long as she wanted, 
and promised to have her work done by a cle anin g 
woman, and to take her back when she returned 

Her mother, who was dymg, breathed her last the 
day she arrived Next day Rose gave birth to a seven- 
months’ child, a miseiable httle skeleton, thm enough 
to make you shudder The infant seemed to be in con- 
stant pam, to judge by the anguished way m which its 
pool httle hands opened and shut, hands as thm as a 
crab^s legs, but it hved, for all that Rose said that she 
was married, but that she could not saddle heiself with 
the child, so she left it with some neighbors, who prom- 
ised to take care of it, and she went back to the farm. 

From that time there arose m her heart, which had 
been woimded so long, somethmg hke brightness, a 
mysterious love for that frail htde creature she had left 
behind her But there was fresh sufEermg m that very 
love, sixEermg which she felt every hour and every 
nunute, because she was parted from her child What 
pamed her most was a mad longmg to kiss it, to press it 
m her arms, to feel the warmth of its httle body against 
her skm She could not sleep at mght, she thought of it 
the whole day long, and m the evenmg, when her work 
was done, she used to sit m front of the fire and stare 
mtently mto it, as people do whose thou^ts are far 
away 

People began to talk about her and to tease her about 
the lover she must have They would ask her if he was 
tall, handsome, and rich When was the weddmg to be, 
and the chnstenmg? And often she would run away, to 
cry by herself, for these questions were like the pnckmg 
of a needle, they hurt her In order to forget them, she 
began to work twice as hard, and still thmkmg of her 
child, she made up her mmd to save money for it. 
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She determined to work so that her master would be 

obhged to raise her wages 

By degrees, she almost monopolized the work She 
persuaded him to get nd of one servant girl, who had 
become superfluous smce Rose had taken to workmg foi 
two, she saved money on bread, oil, candles, on the 
feed, which they gave to the fowls too extravagantly, on 
the fodder which had been wastefully flung to the 
horses and cattle She was as miserly about her master’s 
money as if it had been her own, and by dmt of making 
good bargams, of getting high prices for their produce, 
and by matching the peasants’ tricks when they offered 
anything for sale, she was at last entrusted with the buy- 
mg and selhng of everything, with the overseemg of all 
the farm hands, and with the provisions necessary for 
the household, so that m a short time she became indis- 
pensable to him She kept such a strict eye on every- 
thmg, that imder her management the farm prospered 
wonderfully, and for five miles round people talked of 
"“Master Vallm’s servant,” and the farmer himself said 
eveiywhere, “That girl is worth more than her weight m 
gold” 

But time passed by, and her wages remamed the 
same Her hard work was accepted as somethmg that 
was due from every good servant, and as a mere token 
of her good will, and she began to think rather bitteily, 
that if the farmer could put two or three hundred francs 
extra mto the bank every month, thanks to her, she was 
still eammg her two htmdred and forty francs a year, 
neither more nor less, and so she made up her mind to 
ask for an mcrease of wages She went to see the master 
three times about it, but each time she talked about 
somethmg else She felt a kmd of immodesty in asking 
for money, as if it were somethmg disgraceful, but at 
last, one day, when the farmer was havmg breakfast by 
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himself m the kitchen, she said to him, with some em- 
barrassment, that she wished to speak to him particu- 
larly He raised his head m surprise, with both his hands 
on the table, holdmg his knife, with its pomt m the air, 
m one, and a piece of bread in the other, and he looked 
fixedly at the girl, who felt uncomfortable imder his 
gaze, but asked for a week’s hohday, so that she might 
get away, as she was not very well He acceded to her 
request immediately, and then added, m some em- 
barrassment himself 

^When you come back, I shall have something to say 
to you, myself ” 


m 

The child was nearly eight months old, and she did 
not recognize it It had grown rosy and chubby all over 
like a httle bundle of hvmg fat She flung herself on it as 
if it had been some prey, and kissed it so violently that it 
began to scream with terror, and then she began to cry 
herself, because it did not know her, and stretched out 
its arms to its wet-nurse as soon as it saw her But the 
next day, it began to get used to her, and laughed when 
It saw her, and she took it mto the fields and ran 
about excitedly with it, and sat with it xmder the shade 
of the trees Then, for the first time m her life, she 
opened her heart to somebody, she poured out her 
troubles to her baby, told him how hard her work was, 
her anxieties, her hopes, and she qmte tired the child, 
with the violence of her caresses 

She took the greatest pleasure m handling it, m wash- 
mg and dressmg it, for it seemed to her that all this was 
the confirmation of her maternity. She would look at it, 
almost astonished that it was hers, and she used to say 
to herself m a low voice, as she danced it m her arms, 
‘‘My baby, this is my baby ” 
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She cried all the way home to the farm She had 
scarcely got m before her master called her mto his 
room, and she went, feelmg astomshed and nervous, 
without knowing why, 

“Sit down,” he said She sat down, and for some mo- 
ments they remamed silent, m some embarrassment, 
their arms hangmg at their sides, as if they did not know 
what to do with them, and lookmg each other m the 
face, after the manner of peasants 

The farmer, a stout, jovial, obstmate man of forty- 
five, who had lost two wives, evidently felt embarrassed, 
which was very unusual with him, but at last he made 
up his mmd, and began to speak vaguely, hesitatmg a 
httle, and lookmg out of the wmdow as he talked 

“Rose,” he said, 'have you ever thought of settlmg 
down?” She grew as pale as death, and, seemg that she 
gave him no answei, he went on, “You are a good, 
steady, active and economical girl, and a wife like you 
would make a man's fortune ” 

She did not move, but looked frightened, she did not 
even try to comprehend his meamng, for her thoughts 
were m a whirl, as if at the approach of some great 
danger, so after waitmg for a few seconds, he went on, 
“You see, a farm without a mistress can never succeed, 
even with such a servant as you ” Then he stopped, for 
he did not know what else to say, and Rose looked at 
him like a person face to face with a murderer, ready to 
flee at the shghtest movement He waited nearly five 
mmutes, then he said, “Well, what do you say?” “Say to 
what, master?” And he said, qmddy “Why, will you 
marry mef, good Lordl” 

She jumped up, but fell back onto her chair as if she 
had been struck, and there she remamed motionless, hke 
a person overwhelmed by some great misfortune After 
a bit the farmer grew impatient, and said “Come, what 
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more do you want?” She looked at him almost m terror, 
then suddenly tears came mto her eyes, and she said 
twice, in a chokmg voice, “I cannot, I cannotl” 'Why 
not?” he asked “Come, don*t be silly, I will give you 
until tomorrow to thmk it over ” 

And he hurried out of the room, very glad to have 
got the matter over, for it had worried him a good deaL 
He had no doubt that next mommg she would accept a 
proposal which she could never have expected, and 
which would be a capital bargam for him, for m this 
way he bound a woman to himself who would certainly 
brmg him more than if she had the best dowry m the 
district 

Neither could there be any scruples about an imequal 
match between them, for m the country everyone is very 
nearly equal, the farmer works as hard as his hired men 
do, who frequently become masters in their turn, and 
the female servants frequently become the mistresses of 
the households, without its makmg any change m their 
hves or habits 

Rose did not go to bed that mght She lay down, 
dressed as she was, on her bed, and she had not even 
the strength left m her to cry, she was so thoroughly 
overcome She remamed mert, scarcely knowing that 
she had a^body, and with he:^ inmd m pieces, as if it had 
been taken apart with one of those old-fashioned instru- 
ments used for re-stuffing mattresses, only at odd mo- 
ments could she collect fragments of her thoughts, and 
then she was frightened at the idea of what might hap- 
pen Her terror mcreased, and every time the great 
kitchen dock struck the hour she broke mto a perspira- 
tion of fear. She was losmg control of herself, and had a 
succession of mghtmares, her candle went out, and then 
she began to imagme that someone had thrown a spell 
over her, as country people so often fancy, and she felt 
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a mad mdmation to run away, to escape, to flee before 
her misfortune, like a ship scuddmg before the wmd. 

An owl hooted She shivered, sat up, put her hands 
to her face, mto her hair, and all over her body, and 
then she went downstairs, as if she were walkmg m her 
sleep When she got mto the yard, she stooped down, so 
as not to be seen by any prowlmg ruffian, for the moon, 
which was settmg, shed a bright hght over the fields. 
Instead of opening the gate, she scrambled over the 
bank, and as soon as she was outside, she started ofiF. She 
went on straight before her, with a qmck, elastic trot, 
and from tune to time, unconsciously, she uttered a 
piercmg cry. Her long shadow accompamed her, and 
now and then some mght bird flew over her head, while 
the dogs m the farmyards barked as they heard her pass, 
one even jumped over a ditch and followed her and 
tried to bite her, but she turned round at it, and gave 
such a temble yeH, that the fnghtened animal ran back 
and cowered m silence m its kennel 

Now and then she crossed a family of young hares 
gambolmg m a field, but when the frantic fugitive ap- 
proached, like a delirious Diana, the timid creatures 
scampered away, the mother and her httle ones disap- 
pearmg mto a burrow, while the father ran at full tilt, 
his leapmg shadow, with long ears erect, stahdmg out 
against the settmg moon, which was now sinking down 
at the other end of the world, and castmg an obhque 
fight over the fields, like a huge lantern set down on the 
ground on the Ime of the horizon 

Tlie stars grew dim and the birds began to twitter; 
day was breakmg. The girl was worn out and pantmg, 
and when the sun rose m the purple sky, she stopped, 
for her swollen feet refused to go any farther She saw a 
pond m the distance, a large pond whose stagnant water 
looked hke blood under the reflection of this new day. 
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and she limped on with short steps and with her hand 
on her heart, m order to dip her legs m it She sat down 
on a tuft of grass, took oflE her heavy shoes, which were 
full of earth, pulled off her stockmgs and plunged her 
legs mto the stdl water, from which bubbles rose here 
and there. 

A feehng of dehcious coolness pervaded her from 
head to foot, and suddenly, while she was starmg mto 
the deep pool, she was seized with giddmess and with a 
mad longmg to throw herself mto it. All her suffenngs 
would be over, over forever She no longer thought of 
her child, she wanted peace, complete rest, and to 
sleep forever She got up with raised arms and took two 
steps forward She was m the water up to her thighs 
and she was just about to throw herself m, when sharp, 
pnckmg pains m her ankles made her jump back, and 
she uttered a cry of despair, for, from her knees to the 
tips of her toes, long, black leeches were suckmg her 
life blood and swelhng as they adhered to her flesh She 
did not dare to touch them, and screamed with horror. 
Her ones of despair attracted a passmg peasant to the 
spot He pulled off the leeches one by one, apphed herbs 
to the wounds, and drove the girl to her master’s farm, 
in his gig. 

She was m bed for a fortnight As she was sittmg out- 
side the door on her first mormng out of bed, the farmer 
suddenly came up and planted himself before her. 
^Well,” he said, suppose it’s settled, isn’t it?” She did 
not reply at first, and then, as he remamed standing and 
lookmg at her mtently with his piercmg eyes, she said 
with difficulty, ‘‘No, master, I cannot.” He immediately 
flew into a rage 

"You cannot, girl, you cannot? By God, you’ll tell me 
why you cannotl” She began to cry and repeated, "I 
cannot.” He stared at her and then exclaimed, angnly. 
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“I suppose you have a lover?’' “Perhaps that is it,*' she 

rephed, trembling with s h a m e. 

The man got as red as a poppy, and stammered out 
in a rage “Ahl So you confess it, you sluti Who is the 
fellow? Some penniless, half-starved ragamxiffin, with- 
out a roof over his head, I suppose? Who is it, I say?” 
And as she gave him no answer, he contmued, “Ah! So 
you won’t tell me . Then 111 tell you, it is Jean 
Baudu?” not he,” she exclaimed. “Then it is Pierre 
Martm^” “Oh, no, master ” 

Angnly he mentioned all the young fellows in the 
neighborhood, while she demed that he had hit upon 
the right one, and every moment wiped her eyes with 
the comer of her big blue apron. But he still tried to 
find it out, with his bmtish obstinacy, and, as it were, 
scratched her heart to discover her secret, just as a 
terrier scratches a hole, to try and get at the animal 
which he scents m it. Suddenly, howevei, the man 
shouted, “By George! It is Jacques, the man who was 
here last year They used to say that you were always 
talkmg together, and that you thought about getting 
married.” 

Rose was chokmg, and she grew scarlet, while her 
tears suddenly stopped, and dried up on her cheeks, like 
drops of water on hot iron, and she exclaimed, “No, it is 
not he. It IS not he!” “Is that reaUy a fact?” The cunmng 
peasant, who had partly guessed the tmth, now asked, 
and she rephed, hastily, “I swear it, I swear it to 
you . , She tried to thmk of something by which to 
swear, for she did not dare mvoke sacred thmgs, but he 
mteiTupted her “At any rate, he used to follow you mto 
every comer, and eat you up with his eyes at meal time 
Did you ever give him your promise, eh'^” 

This time she looked her master straight m the face 
“No, never, never, I solemnly swear to you, that if he 
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were to come today and ask me to marry laim, I would 
have nothmg to do with him ” She spoke with such 
smcenty that the farmer hesitated, and then he con- 
tinued, as if speakmg to himself, “What, then*^ You have 
not had a mtsfortune, or it would have been known, and 
as it IS of no consequence, no girl would refuse her 
master on that account There must be something else 
at the bottom of this ” 

She could say nothmg, she had not the strength to 
speak, and he asked her again, “You will not?” “I can- 
not, master,” she said, with a sigh, and he turned on his 
heel 

She thought she had got nd of him altogether and 
spent the rest of the day almost tranquilly, but as worn 
out as if she, and not the white horse, had been tummg 
the threshmg machme all day She went to bed as soon 
as she could, and fell asleep immediately. In the middle 
of the mght, however, two hands touching the bed woke 
her She trembled with fear, but she recognized the 
farmer’s voice immediately when he said, 'TDon’t be 
frightened. Rose, I have come to speak to you” This 
astomshed her, but when she felt him getting mto bed 
she understood what he was after, and being qmte 
naked and still drugged with sleep, she felt herself help- 
less m the presence of his desire, and began to tremble 
violently She certainly did not consent, but she resisted 
weakly, herself struggling against that instinct which is 
always strong m simple natures, and very imperfectly 
protected by the hesitant will of inert and feeble crea- 
tures She turned her head now to the wall and now 
towards the room, m order to avoid the attentions 
which the farmer tried to press on her, and her body 
writhed under the blanket Whereas she grew weaker 
with the fatigue of the struggle, he grew more brutally 
insistent under the urging of desire. With a sudden 
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movement he pulled off the bedclothes, then she saw 

that resistance was useless With an ostnch-hke sense of 

modesty she hid her face m her hands, and ceased to 

struggle 

They hved together as man and wife, and one mom- 
mg he said to her, “I have put up the banns, and we will 
get married neict month 

She did not reply, for what could she say? She did not 
resist, for what could she do? 

rv 

Rose married him She felt as if she were at the 
bottom of a deep pit from which she could never get 
out, and aU kmds of misfortunes remained hangmg over 
her head, like huge rocks hable to crash down at any 
moment Her husband seemed like a man she had stolen, 
and who was bound to find it out And then she thought 
of her child, who was the cause of her misfortunes, but 
who was also the cause of all her happmess on earth, 
and whom she went to see twice a year, though she 
came back more unhappy each tune. Gradually she 
grew accustomed to her Me, her fears were allayed, her 
heart was at rest, and she hved with an easier mmd, 
though still with a vague terror floatmg m her mmd. 
Years went by, and the child was six She was almost 
happy now, when suddenly the farmer’s temper grew 
veiy bad. 

For two or three years he had apparently been 
nursmg some secret anxiety, he seemed to be troubled 
by some worry, some mental disturbance, which was 
gradually mcreasmg He would remam at table a long 
tune after dinner, with his head m his hands, sad and 
devoured by sorrow He always spoke sharply, some- 
times even brutally, as if he bore a grudge agamst his 
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Wife, and at times he would answer her roughly, almost 
angrily. 

One day, when a neighbor’s boy came for some eggs, 
and she spoke very crossly to him, as she was very busy, 
her husband suddenly came in, and said to her m his un- 
pleasant voice, ‘‘If he were your own child you wouldn’t 
talk to him like that ” She was hurt and did not reply, 
and then she went back mto the house with all her gnef 
awakened afresh At dinner, the farmer neither spoke to 
her, nor looked at her, and he seemed to hate her, to 
despise her, to know somethmg about her secret at last 
She quite lost her head, and did not dare remam alone 
with him after dinner Instead, she hastened to the 
church 

Night was faUmg, the narrow nave was m total dark- 
ness, but she heard footsteps m the choir, the sexton 
was preparmg the tabernacle lamp for the mght That 
spot of tremblmg light, deep m the darkness of the 
arches, seemed to Rose her last hope, and with her eyes 
fixed on it, she fell on her knees The cham rattled as the 
little lamp swung up into the air, and almost immedi- 
ately the small bell rang out the Angelas through the 
mcreasmg imst She went up to him, as he was gomg 
out 

“Is Monsieur le Cur6 at home?” she asked “Of course 
he is, this IS his dinnertime ” She trembled as she rang 
the bell of the pnest’s house The pnest was just sittmg 
down to dinner, and he made her sit down also “Yes, 
yes, I know all about it, your husband has mentioned 
the matter to me that bungs you here ” The poor woman 
nearly famted, and the pnest continued, “What do you 
want, my child?” And he hastily swallowed several 
spoonfuls of soup, some of which dropped on to his 
greasy cassock But Rose did not dare to say anythmg 
She got up to go, and the pnest said, “Courage. . 
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She returned to the farm without knowing what she 
was doing The farmer was waitmg for her The farm 
hands had left durmg her absence She fell heavily at his 
feet, and shedding a flood of tears, she said to hnn, 
^What have you got against me?” 

He began to shout and to swear ^What have I got 
against you? That I have no children, by God* When a 
man takes a wife, he doesn't want to be left alone with 
her until the end of his days That's what I have against 
you When a cow has no calves, she's not worth any- 
thing, and when a woman has no children, she's not 
worth anything either ” 

She began to cry, and said, '‘It's not my fault! It's not 
my fault!” Her tears and her words softened him, and 
he said in a gentler voice, “I don't say it is, but I don^t 
like it, all the same ” 

V 

From that day forward, she had only one thought, 
to have a child, another child, she confided her wish to 
everybody, and m consequence of this, a neighbor told 
her of an infalhble method This was, to make her hus- 
band dnnk a glass of water with a pinch of ashes m it, 
every evening The farmer agreed to try it, but without 
success, so they said to each other, “Perhaps there are 
some secret ways ” And they tried to find out They 
were told of a shepherd who hved ten miles oflF, and 
Valhn one day drove off to consult him The shepherd 
gave him a loaf on which he made some marks, it was 
kneaded with herbs, and both of them were to eat a 
piece of It before and after their caresses They ate the 
whole loaf without obtaining any results from it 

Next, a schoolmaster unveiled mysteries and proc- 
esses of love unknown m the coimtry, but infalhble, so 
he declared- yet none of them had the desired effect. 
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Then the pnest advised them to make a pilgrimage to 
the shnne at Fecamp Rose went with the crowd, pros- 
trated herself m the abbey, and mmgled her prayers 
with the coarse supphcations of the peasants around 
her She prayed that she might be fruitful a second 
time, but it was m vam, and then she thought that she 
was bemg punished for her first fault, and she was seized 
by temble gnef She was wastmg away with sorrow, 
her husband also was agmg prematurely and weanng 
himself out m useless hopes 

Then war broke out between them, he called her 
names and beat her. They quarreled all day long, and 
when they were in bed together at night he flung msults 
and obscenities at her, pantmg with rage, until one 
mght, not bemg able to think of any means of makmg 
her suffer more, he ordered her to get up and go and 
stand out of doors m the ram, until dayhght As she did 
not obey him, he seized her by the neck, and began to 
stnke her m the face with his fists, but she said nothmg 
and did not stir In his exasperation he knelt on her 
stomach, and with clenched teeth, and mad with rage, 
he began to beat her Then m her despair she rebelled, 
and flmgmg him agamst the wall with a funous gesture, 
she sat up, and m an altered voice, she hissed, ‘T have 
had a child, I have had onel I had it by Jacques, the 
Jacques you know He promised to marry me, but he 
left without keepmg his word.” 

The man was thunderstruck, and could hardly speak. 
At last he stammered out, ^What are you saymg? What 
are you saymg?” Then she began to sob, and through 
her tears ^e said ^That is the reason why I did not 
want to many you I could never teU you, for you would 
have left me without any bread for my child You have 
never had any children, so you cannot understand, you 
cannot understand!” 
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He said again, mechanically, with mcreasmg surprise, 
**You have a child? You have a child?” 

"You know you took me by force. I didn’t want to 
marry you,” she said, still sobbmg 

Then he got up, ht the candle, and began to walk up 
and down, his arms clasped behmd him She lay cowei- 
ing on the bed and crying, and suddenly he stopped in 
front of her, and said, "Then it is my fault that you have 
no children?” She went on sobbmg and he resumed his 
pacmg of the floor, then, stoppmg agam, he continued, 
"How old is your child?” "Just six,” she whispered 
"Why did you not tell me about it?” he asked "How 
could I?” she rephed, with a sigh 

He remamed standing, motionless "Come, get up,” 
he said She got up with some difficulty, and then, 
when she was on her feet, he suddenly began to laugh 
his hearty laugh of his good days, and seemg how sur- 
prised she was, he said, "Very well, we will go and 
fetch the child, smce you and I can’t have one together ” 
She was so scared that, if she had had the strength, 
she would assuredly have run away, but the farmer 
rubbed his hands and said, "I wanted to adopt one, and 
now we have found one I asked the priest about an 
orphan, some time ago ” 

Then, still laughmg, he kissed his weepmg and 
agitated wife on both cheeks, and shouted out, as if she 
wejre deaf, "Come along, mother, we will go and see 
whether there is any soup left, I shouldn’t mind a plate- 
ful” 

She put on her petticoat, and they went downstairs, 
and while she was kneelmg m front of the fireplace, and 
hghtmg the fire under the pot, he paced the kitchen 
with long strides, and said 

"Well, I am really glad of this I must say I am glad, 
I am really very glad.” 
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THkODULE SABOT^S 
CONFESSION 


^JVhenever Sabot came mto the public-house o£ 
Martmville, a roar of laughtei went up in anticipation 
The fellow was as good as a play He had no love for 
parsons, not he^ He ate them ahve 

Sabot (Th6odule), master jomer, represented the 
radical party at Martmville He was a tall, thm man 
with a sly, gray eye, hair brushed onto his temples, and 
a thm mouth When he said, “Our holy father the wash- 
out” m a certam way he had, the whole company yelled 
with laughter He was careful to work on Simday while 
mass was gomg on Every year he killed his pig on the 
Monday in Holy Week, so as to have black pudding 
till Easter, and when the pnest passed he always said 
memly 

“There’s the fellow who’s just been swallowing his 
God out of a pmt-pot ” 

The pnest, a stout man, also very tall, feared him for 
his chaff, which won him many supporters The Rever- 
end Mantime had a diplomatic mind, and liked subtle 
methods For ten years the struggle went on between 
these two, covert, bitter, and mcessant Sabot was on 
the town council, and it was thought that he would be 
made mayor, which would certainly constitute the 
defimte d^eat of the church. 

The elections were about to take place, and the re- 
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ligious party in Martmville trembled for its security 
One mommg the pnest went oflE to Rouen, telling Ins 
servant that he was gomg to tiie aichbishop’s palace 
Two days later he returned, lookmg joyful and trium- 
phant Next day everyone knew that the chancel of the 
church was to be restored His Lordship had given six 
hundred francs towards it out of his own pocket All the 
old deal stalls were to be removed and replaced by new 
ones of oak It was an impoitant job of carpentry, and 
by evenmg everyone was talking of it 
Th6odule Sabot did not laugh 

When he walked through the village next day, neigh- 
bors, friends and enemies alike, all asked him jestmgly 
“Is it you who’s to do the church dboir?” 

He fotmd nothmg to answer, but his heart was black 
'With rage 

“It’s a fine job,** they added unkmdly “Must be two 
or three hundred francs profit in it ” 

Two days later it was known that the work of repair 
was to be entrusted to C61estm Chambielan, the joiner 
at Percheville Then the rumor was demed, and then it 
was announced that all the church pews were to be 
replaced as well. It would cost quite two thousand 
francs, and they had appealed to the government for the 
money There was great excitement 

Th6odule Sabot could not sleep Never, ■withm the 
memory of man, had a local joiner executed such a task 
Then the story ran that the priest was heartbroken at 
ha'ving to give out this work to a jomer who was a 
stranger to the village, but that Sabot’s opmions were a 
bamer that prevented the contract from being entrusted 
to him 

Sabot knew it At mghtfall he betook himself to the 
rectory The servant told him that the pnest was at 
church He went there. 
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Two lay sisters, sour old spinsters, were decorating tlie 
altar for the month of St. Mary, under the direction of 
the pnest He stood with his enormous stomach in the 
middle of the choir, supenntendmg the labors of the 
women who, perched on chairs, were arrangmg flowers 
round the shrme 

Sabot felt uneasy there, as though he had entered the 
house of his deadliest foe, but his avarice spurred him 
on He came up cap m hand, takmg no notice of the lay 
sisters, who remained motionless upon their diairs, 
stupefied with amazement 

"Good evemng, parson,^^ he stammered 
"Good evemng, jomer," rephed the pnest without 
turmng his head, engrossed m the work at the altar 
Sabot, who had rather lost his bearmgs, found noth- 
mg more to say After a pause, however, he added 
^Tou are makmg preparations?’^ 

*‘Yes,” rephed Mantime, "we are drawmg near to the 
month of St Mary ” 

"Right, nght,” said Sabot, and was silent. 

He was by now anxious to leave without speakmg at 
all, but a glance at the choir restramed him He saw that 
there were sixteen stalls to be repaired, six on the nght 
and eight on the left, the vestry door occupying two 
places Sixteen oak stalls were to be had for three hun- 
ched francs at the outside, and with a httle good man- 
agement a clever workman could make a clear two him- 
dred francs on the ]ob He managed to stammer. 

*Tve come for the work” 

The pnest looked surpnsed. 

“What workP” he asked 

“The work to be done,” murmured Sabot, now quite 
desperate 

At that the pnest turned and stared at him, saymg: 
"Do you mean the repairs to the choir of my chuinh?” 
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At the tone adopted by the pnest, Th4odule Sabot 
felt a shiver run up his spine, and once more he sufFered 
a violent longmg to slink away But he rephed meekly 
“Yes, your Reverence " 

The pnest crossed his arms on his broad paunch, and 
said as though thunderstruck with surprise 

“And you . . you you. Sabot . come heie 
and ask me that^ • . . You . . the only infidel in my 
pansh . . Why, it would be a scandal, a public 
scandal His Grace would reprimand me, I might even 
lose the pansh 

He paused for a few seconds to regain his breath, 
then proceeded more calmly 

“I qmte understand that it pains you to see a job of 
such importance entrusted to a joiner from a neighboi- 
mg pansh But I cannot do otherwise, unless but 
no . that's impossible You'd never agree to it, and 
without that never ” 

Sabot was now lookmg at the ranks of pews runmng 
nght to the west door Mercy' was all that to be re- 
stored? 

^What must you have?'' he asked “It can't do any 
harm tellmg " 

“I must have overwhehmng proof of your good inten- 
tions,” rephed the pnest firmly 

“I don’t say,” murmured Sabot, *T don't say but what 
an xmderstanding mightn’t be come to ” 

“You must commumcate pubhdy at high mass ne\t 
Sunday,” announced the pnest 

The jomer felt himself growmg pale and, without an- 
swenng, asked 

“And the pews, are they all to be done too?” 

“Yes,” rephed the pnest with emphasis, 'hut later 
on 
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*Well, I don't say,” rephed Sabot. “I don't say I'm 
no atheist. I’m not. I’ve no quarrel wi£h religion What 
upsets me is the practice of it, but m a case like this 
I dare say you’d not find me obstmate ” 

The lay helpers had descended from their chairs and 
were hidden behmd the altar, they were listemng, hvid 
with emotion 

The pnest, perceivmg that he was victorious, became 
familiar and jolly at once 

"Splendid^ Splendid* Now that’s very sensible of you, 
very sensible Wait and see ” 

Sabot snuled uncomfortably, and asked 
“Can’t this here commumon be put oflF for a bit, just 
a httle bit?” 

But the pnest resumed his severe expression 
“From the moment that the contract is given to you, 
I must be certam of your conversion,” he said, then 
continued more mildly 

‘Tou’d better come and confess tomorrow, for I shall 
have to examine you at least twice ” 

“Twice?” repeated Sabot 

‘“Yes,” said the pnest with, a smile “You see, you need 
a thorough deamng, a complete wash I expect you 
tomorrow ” 

“And where'll you do it?” asked the joiner m dismay. 
“Why . . m the confessional” 

“What^ . . In that box over there m the comer? 

Now look here ... I don’t like your box a bit.” 

“Why not?” 

'Why . . why. I'm not used to it And I’m a bit 
hard of hearmg too ” 

The pnest showed himself accommodatmg 
"Very well. Come to my house, to my study. Well 
get It done there pnvately. Does that smt you?” 
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"Oh, that’ll suit me all right, but that box of yours, 
nol” 

"Well, tomorrow then, after the day’s work, at six 
o’clock ” 

"Right! right you are That's settled See you tomor- 
row, parson, and damn the man who goes back on a 
bargam ” 

He held out his huge rough hand, on which the 
pnest let his own fall with a loud smack The echo ran 
along the vaulted roof and died m the distance behmd 
the organ pipes 

Throughout the foUowmg day Th^odule Sabot felt 
uncomfortable He sufEered an apprehension very like 
the fear one suffers before havmg a tooth out At every 
moment the thought flashed across his nund "I’ve got 
to confess this evemng ” And his hamed soul, the soul 
of a not very strongly convinced atheist, was sorely 
troubled before the vague, powerful terror of the divme 
mystery 

As soon as his work was over he went off to the 
priest's house Its owner was waitmg for him in the 
garden, readmg his breviaiy as he walked up and down 
a small path He seemed dehghted to see him and 
welcomed him with a hearty laugh 

"Ah — here we are, then! Come m, come in. Mon- 
sieur Sabot, no one will eat you " 

Sabot entered the house first 

"If it’s all the same to you," he faltered, *l’d like to 
see my httle affair through at once like ’’ 

"At your service,” rephed the pnest "My surphce is 
here One mmute, and I’m ready to hsten to you ” 

The ]omer, so distressed that his mind was a blank, 
watched bom put on the white garment with its pleated 
folds The pnest signed to him. 
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“Kneel down on that hassock ” 

But Sabot remained standing, ashamed at having to 
kneel 

“Does It do any goodf^” he stammered 
But the priest had become majestic 
“Only upon the knees,” he said, “may the tribunal of 
repentance be approached ” 

Sabot knelt 

“Recite the Confiteor,” said the priest 
“Eh? . ” asked Sabot 

“The Confiteor If you no longer know it, repeat one 
by one the words I am about to utter ” 

And the priest pronounced the sacred prayer m a 
slow voice, scanning each word for the jomer, who re- 
peated it after him 

“Now confess,” he said 

But Sabot said nothing, not knowmg where to begm 
Then the Reverend Mantune came to his aid 
“Smce you seem to be rather out of practice, my 
child, I will question you We will take the command- 
ments of God one by one Listen to me and do not dis- 
tress yourself Speak very frankly and never be afraid 
of confessmg too much 

“ *rhou shalt worship one God alone and adore Him 
with all thy heart ' Have you loved anyone or anything 
as much as God? Have you loved Him with all your 
soul, with all your heart, with all the strength of your 
love?” 

Sabot perspired with the effort of thought 
“No,” he replied “Oh, no, your Reverence I love the 
good God as much as I can Oh, Lordl Yes, I love Him 
all right As for saymg I donT love my children, no I 
can^t say that As for saymg if I had to choose between 
them and the good God, as for that I won't say As for 
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sa 3 ;mg if I had to lose a hundred francs for love of the 
good God, as for that I won’t say But I love £bm all 
nght, that’s qmte certain I love Hun ]ust the same ” 
‘Tou must love Hun more than anythmg,” said the 
pnest gravely 

And Sabot, full of good will, declared 
“I’ll do my best, your Reverence ” 

“ "Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God m vam,’ ” resumed Maritime “Have you occaszQn> 
ally sworn oathsP’ 

“No — oh, no, not thatl I never swear, never. Some- 
times, m a moment of hot temper like, I may say 'God 
blast.’ But I never swear.” 

“But that IS swearing,” said the pnest, and added 
severely, “don't do it any more I pass on to the next 
'Thou shalt spend the Sabbath m serving God de- 
votedly.’ What do you do on Sundays^” 

This tune Sabot scratched his ear 
“Well, I serve the good God m the best way I can, 
your Reverence I serve Hun . . at home. I work on 

Sundays. . . .” 

The pnest magnanimously mterrupted him* 

“I know you will behave better m the future- I pass 
over the three next commandments, as I am sure you 
have not sinned agamst the two first, and we will take 
the sixth with the nmth To proceed ‘Thou shalt not 
take another’s goods, nor retain them wittmgly ’ Have 
you ever m any way taken what did not belong to 
you?” 

Th6odule Sabot was mdignant* 

“Certainly notl Certainly not, your Reverence! I’m an 
honest man, that I swear. As for saymg that I’ve not 
once or twice taken an extra hour over a job when I 
could, as for that I won’t say. As for saymg that I’ve 
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never put a few centimes on to a bill, only a few 
centimes, as for that I won^t say But I’m not a thief,, 
oh, Lord, no*” 

“Takmg a single centime constitutes a theft,” an- 
swered the pnest severely ^TDon’t do it agam — ^Thou 
shalt not bear false witness nor he m any way/ Have 
>ou told hes?” 

"No^ that I haven’t I’m not a har, that’s one of the 
thmgs I pnde myself on As for saymg that I’ve never 
told a tall story, as for that I won’t say As for saymg 
that I’ve never tned to make another fellow beheve 
what wasn’t true, when it suited me, as for that I won’t 
say But as for bemg a har, well, I’m no har ” 

“You must keep a closer watch upon yourself,” said 
the pnest simply Then he pronounced ‘The works of 
the flesh thou shalt not desire save only m mamage ’ 
Have you ever desired or possessed any woman but 
your own wife?” 

“No^” cned Sabot smcerely. “Certainly not, your 
Reverence! Deceive my poor wife? No^ No! Not so 
much as with the tip of my finger, and no more m 
thought than m deed I swear that ” He paused for a 
few moments, and then continued m a lower voice, as 
though a sudden doubt had assailed him 

“As for saymg that when I go to town I don’t ever 
go to a house — you know what I mean, a gay house — 
and fool about a bit and have a change of skm for once 
— £LS for that I won’t say. . . • But I pay, your Rever- 
ence, I always pay, and if you pay, that’s that, eh?” 

The pnest did not insist, and gave him absolution 

Th6odule Sabot is at work on the repairs to the 
choir, and goes to communion every month 
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ROSALIE PRUDENT 


TThehe was in this affair an element of mystery 
which neither the Jury, nor the Judge, nor the Pubhc 
Prosecutor himself ever qmte fathomed 

The girl Prudent (Rosalie), a maid employed by the 
Varambot family, of Mantes, became pregnant un- 
known to her employers, was brought to bed durmg the 
mght m her attic bedroom She killed and buried her 
child m the garden 

It was the not imcommon story of a servant’s m- 
fanticide But one fact remamed unexplamed Search of 
the girl Prudent’s bedroom had led to the discovery of 
a complete set of baby clothes, made by Rosahe her- 
self, who for three months had spent her nights cutting 
out and sewmg them The grocer, from whom, out of 
her own wages, she had bought the candles burned in 
this long labor had come forward as witness More- 
over, It was known that the local midwife, whom the 
girl had informed of her condition, had given her all 
instructions and practical advice necessary m case her 
tune happened to come at a moment when no help was 
at hand. She had further sought a place at Poissy for 
the Prudent girl, who foresaw her dismissal, smce the 
Varambot couple took questions of morahfy very seri- 
ously 

Ihe man and his wife were present at the assizes: an 
ordmary provmcial imddle-class couple of small means. 
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very angry with this slut who had defiled theix house 
They would have liked to see her guillotined on the 
spol^ without a trial, and they overwhelmed her with 
malicious evidence that m their mouths became veri- 
table accusations 

The accused, a fine, strappmg peasant from Lower 
Normandy, rather refined for her station, wept mces- 
santly and made no reply 

There was no thin g for it but to suppose that she 
had committed this barbarous act m a moment of de- 
spair and madness, smce everythmg pomted to the fact 
that she had hoped to keep and rear her child 

The Judge made a final attempt to get her to speak, 
to wrmg a confession from her He urged her with the 
utmost kmdhness, and at last made her imderstand that 
these men come together to judge her did not wish for 
her death and even pitied her 
Then she made up her mind 

"Come,” he asked, "tell us first who is the father of 
f-big child ” 

So far she had obstinately withheld this information 
She answered suddenly, starmg angrily at the em- 
ployers who had spoken with much mahce against her 
‘^t was Monsieur Joseph, Monsieur Varambot's 
nephew ” 

The couple started violently and cned out wiih one 
voice "It’s a he^ She’s lymgl It’s a vile slanderl” 

The Judge silenced them and added "Go on, please, 
and tell us how it happened ” 

Then she poured out a sudden flood of words, com- 
fortmg her hitherto constramed heart, her poor, lonely, 
bruised hearty spilhng out her gnef, the full measure of 
her gnef, before the severe men whom until this mo- 
ment she had looked upon as enemies and inflenble 
judges 
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"Yes, It was Monsieur Joseph Varambot, when he 
came on leave last year ” 

"What does Monsieur Joseph Varambot do^” 

"He's a corporal m the artillery. Sir He spent two 
months m the house, you see Two summer months I 
didn't think anythmg of it, I didn't, when he began 
starmg at me, and then saying sweet things to me, and 
then coaxmg me all day long I let myself be taken m, 
I did. Sir He kept on tellmg me that I was a £ne girl, 
that I was mce to look at that I was his sort 
I liked the way he talked, for sure I did What'ud you 
expect? You hsten to these things when you’re alone 
all alone like me I’m alone in the world. 
Sir I've no one to talk to no one to tell 

about things that vex me I haven’t a father, or 

mother, or brother, or sister, no one I felt as if he was 
a brother who’d come back when he began talkmg to 
me And then he asked me to go down to the nver bank 
with him one evenmg, so we could talk without bemg 
heard I went I did How did I know what I was 

domg? How did I know what I did after that^ He put 
his arm round me I’m sure I didn’t want to 

no no I couldn’t I wanted to cry, it 

was such a lovely mght the moon was shimng I 
couldn’t he did what he wanted It went on 

like that for three weeks, as long as he stayed I 

would have followed him to the end of the world 
he went away I didn’t know I was going to have 

a baby, I didn't I didn't know until a month 
after ” 

She broke mto such a storm of weepmg that they had 
to give her time to control herself again 

The Judge spoke to her like a priest m the confes- 
sional "Come now, tell us eveiythmg ” 
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She went on with her tale 

^When I saw I was pregnant, I went and told Mad- 
ame Boudin, the midwife, who’s there to tell you I did, 
and I asked her what I ought to do supposmg it hap- 
pened when she wasn’t there And then I made all the 
htde clothes, mght after mght, until one o’clock in the 
mormng, every mght, and then I looked out for an- 
other place, for I knew qmte well I’d be dismissed, 
but I wanted to stay in the house up to the very last, 
to save my bit of money, seemg I h^dly had any and 
I had to have all I could, for the httle baby. . . 

"So you didn’t want to kill it?” 

"Oh, for sure I didn’t, sir ” 

"Then why did you kill it?” 

"It’s like this It happened sooner than I’d have be- 
heved The pams took me m my kitchen, as I was 
fimshmg my washmg-up 

"Monsieur and Madame Varambot were asleep al- 
ready, so I went upstairs, not without tiouble, draggmg 
myself from step to step And I lay down on the floor, 
on the boards, so I shouldn’t sod my bed It lasted 
maybe an hour, maybe two, maybe three — ^I don’t 
know. It hurt me so cbreadful, and then I pressed down 
with all my strength, I felt him commg out, and I 
gathered him up 

"Oh, I was so pleased, I was I did everythmg that 
Madame Boudin had told me, everythmg And then 
I put him on my bed And then, if I hadn’t another 
pam, a mortal paml If you knew what it was like, 
you men, you’d think a bit more about domg it, you 
would I fell on my knees, then on my back, on the 
floor, and I had it all over again, maybe another hour, 
maybe two, all by myself, there . and then another 
one came out . . . another htde baby . two — yes. 
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two . . tibink of itl I took him up like the first and 
laid him on the bed, side by side two How would 
I be able to bring up two of them, now? Two children 
Me that earns tweniy-five francs a month Tell me, how 
could One, yes, could be managed, with scraping 
and savmg, but not two. It made my head go roxmd I 
didn’t know what I was domg, I didn’t And do you 
ihink I could choose one rather than the other? 

"I didn’t know what I was domgl I thought my last 
hour had come I put the piUow ovei them, without 
knowmg what I was domg I couldn’t keep two 

and I lay down agam on top of it And dien I 
stayed there tossmg and crymg imtil I saw the hght 
coming m at the wmdow, they were dead under the 
pillow for sure. Then I took them under my arm, I got 
down the stairs, I went out mto the kitchen garden, I 
took the garden spade, and I buned them m the ground, 
as deep as I could, one m one place, the other m an- 
other, not together, so that they couldn’t talk to each 
other about their mother, if little dead babies can speak 
I don’t know about such things 

“And then I was so ill m my bed that I couldn’t get 
up They fetched the doctor and he knew all about it 
That’s the truth, your Honor. Do what you like with 
me I’m ready ” 

Half the jury were blowing their noses violently to 
keep back then tears Women were sobbmg m the 
courtroom 

The Judge questioned her 

“Where did you bury the other one?” 

“Which did you find?” she asked 

“Well . . . the one . . . the one who was m the 
artichokes ” 

“Oh The other one is under the strawberries — at 
the edge of the well,” 
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And she began to sob so dreadfully that her moans 
were heartbreakmg to hear 

The girl Rosahe Prudent was acquitted. 


THE DEVIL 


TThe peasant stood facing the doctor across the 
dying woman’s bed The old woman, calm, resigned, 
quite conscious, looked at the two men and listened 
to their words She was gomg to die, she made no com- 
plamt, her time had come, she was mnety-two years 
old 

The July sun poured through the wmdow and the 
open door, its blazing warmth falling over the floor of 
brown earth, whose surface was worn mto gentle un- 
dulatmg hollows by the sabots of four generations of 
countryfolk SmeUs of the fields came home on the 
scorching breeze, odors of grass, gram, and leaves cusp 
m the blaze of noon The grasshoppers kept up their 
ceaseless sound, filling the countryside with a thm, 
cracklmg noise like the rattle of the wooden crickets 
children buy at fairs 

The doctor, raismg his voice, said 
“Honor6, you can’t leave your mother all alone m 
this state. She will die at any moment ” 

And the peasant repeated dejectedly. 

“But I’ve got to get my wheat in it’s been out too 
long The weather’s just nght, I tell you. What d’you 
say. Mother?” 
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And the dying old woman, still in the gnp of Norman 
avarice, said *Tes” with eyes and face, and gave her 
son leave to get his gram m and to leave her to die 
alone 

But the doctor grew angry and said 
^‘YouVe nothing but a brute, do you hearl And I’ll 
not let you do it, do you understand* If you must get 
your wheat m today of all days, go and fetch Mother 
Rapet, I say, and make her look after your mother I 
insist on it, do you imderstand* And if you don’t obey 
me, I’ll leave you to die like a dog when it’s your turn 
to be ill, do you hear?” 

The peasant, a tall, lean man, slow of gesture, tor- 
tured by mdecision, between fear of the doctor and 
the ferocious passion of the miser, hesitated, calculated, 
and stammeied 

''What’ll she want. Mother Rapet, for lookmg after 
her?” 

"How do I know?” the doctor cried "It depends on 
the length of time you want her Arrange it witK her, 
dammit But I want her to be here m an hour’s time, 
do you imderstand?” 

The man made up his mmd 

"I’m gomg, I’m gomg, don’t get angry, doctor ” 

The doctor took himself off, callmg 
"Now you know, mmd what you’re about, for I 
stand no nonsense when I’m angry ” 

As soon as he was alone, the peasant turned to his 
mother, and said resignedly 

"I’m gomg t’get Mother Rapet, seemg t’man says so 
Don’t worry yourself while I’m gone ” 

And he went out too 

Mother Rapet, an old washerwoman, looked after 
the dead and dymg of the village and ihe district. Then, 
as soon as she had sewn her chents mto that sheet which 
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they can never throw off, she went home and took up 
the iron with which she smoothed the garments of the 
hvmg Wrinkled hke a last*yeai*s apple, mahcious, jeal- 
ous, greedy with a greed passmg behef, bent in two 
as if her loins had been broken by the ceaseless move- 
ment of the iron she pushed over the clothes, one might 
have thought she had a monstrous, cymcal love for 
death-throes She never talked of anything but the 
persons she had seen die and of all the kinds of death 
at which she had been present, and she talked about 
them with a wealth of mmute detail (which was always 
the same) the way a hunter talks about his bags 

When Honor6 Bontemps entered her house he found 
her gettmg blue water ready for the village women’s 
handkerchiefs 

'Well, good evening,” he said. "You all right, Mad- 
ame Rapet?” 

She turned her head to look at him 
"Same as always, same as always What about you?” 
"Oh, I’m gettmg on fine, I am, but mother’s not ” 
"Your mother?” 

"Yes, my mother ” 

"What’s the matter with your mother?” 

"She’s gomg to turn her toes up, she is ” 

The old woman drew her hands out of the water 
blmsh transparent drops rolled to the tips of her fingers 
and fell back mto the bucket 

She asked with sudden sympathy 
"She’s as bad as that, is she?” 

"T’doctor says she’ll not last through the afternoon ” 
"She must be bad, then ” 

Honor6 hesitated He considered various ways of ap- 
proaching the proposal he meditated But, finding none 
of them satisfactory, he broke out suddenly 

"How much d’you want to look after her for me 
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until she’s gone? You know Ym not nch. I can't even 

pay for so much as a servant That’s what has brought 

her to this pass, my poor mother, overmuch worrying, 

overmuch hard work She worked like ten men, m spite 

of her mnety-two years. They don’t make ’em hke that 

now” 

La Rapet replied gravely, “I’ve two charges, forty 
sous a day and three francs a mght to the nch, twenty 
sous a day and forty a mght to t’others. You can give me 
twenty and forty ” 

But the peasant reflected He knew his mother too 
well He knew that she was tenacious of life, vigorous, 
and sprung of hard stock She might last a week m 
spite of the doctor’s opimon 
He spoke resolutely 

**No. I’d rather you had a sum down, to do the 
whole job I’ve got to take a risk one way 'and the 
other The doctor says she’ll go any mmute. If that 
happens, you win — ^and then I lose But if she holds out 
till tomorrow or for longer, I wm and you lose ” 

The nurse looked at the man in surpnse She had 
never yet treated death as a gamble. She hesitated, 
tempted by the thought of makmg a lucky bargam. 
Then she suspected that she was bemg tncked 

“I’ll not say one way or the other until I’ve seen your 
mother,” she rephed. 

“Come on, then, and look at her ” 

She dried her hands and went with him at once 
On the way not a word passed between them She 
walked with a hurried step, while he stretched his great 
limbs as if he had a brook to cross at each stride 

The cows, lymg down m the fields, overpowered by 
the heat, raised their heads heavily, lowmg famtly as 
the couple passed, as if askmg for fresh grass. 
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As he drew near the house. Honors murmured 

“Perhaps it’s all over after all ” His unconscious wish 
spoke in the tones of his voice 

But the old woman was far from dead She was lymg 
on her back, m her wretched bed, hei hands outside 
the purple cahco counterpane, fearfully thm hands, 
knotted like the talons of some strange beast, or like 
a crab’s claws, doubled up by rheumatism, fatigue and 
the daily toil which had been her lot Mother Kapet 
went over to the bed and considered the dying woman 
She felt her pulse, touched her chest and hstened to her 
bieathmg, asked her a question to hear her voice in 
reply, then, havmg looked at her again for a long time, 
she went out, followed by Honor6 His conviction was 
strengthened The old woman would not last out the 
night He asked. “WelP” 

The nurse answered “H’m She’ll last two days, 
p’raps three You can make it six francs, the lump sum ” 

He cned out at that 

“Six francsl Stx francs* Have you lost your wits^ I 
swear she won’t hve more than five or six hours — ^no 
longer.” 

They argued for a while, both very obstmate 

At last he had to give way, the woman was on the 
point of gomg, time was passmg, and his wheat couldn’t 
be got m without him 

“All nght,” he said “Six francs, all told — ^mdudmg 
the washmg of the corpse ” 

‘*Done* Six francs ” 

He went out with great strides towards his gram, 
which lay on the ground xmder the fierce sun that 
npens the harvest 

The woman went back mto the house. 

She had brought her sewing, for when she was 
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tending the dying or dead, she worked unceasingly — 
sometimes for herself, sometimes for the family, who 
employed her m this double task for an extra fee. 

All at once, she asked 

“I suppose youVe seen the pnest at any rate. Mother 
Bontemps?” 

The old woman shook her head, and Mother Rapet, 
who was pious, got up with alacrity 

“Good God) Is It possible? I’ll go and fetch M. le 
Cur6 ” 

With that she ran to the presbytery m such haste 
that the urchins in the market-place, seeing her hurry- 
ing thus, thought some accident had happened. 

The pnest came out immediately in his surphce, pre- 
ceded by a choir boy who rang a httle bell to herald 
the passmg of God through the calm, bnlhant country- 
side Men who were workmg a long way oiff took oflF 
their great hats and stood without moving, until the 
white robe disappeared behmd a farm, the women who 
were gathermg the sheaves stood upnght and made 
the sign of the Cross, some black hens, terrified, flew 
along the ditches with a wild, jerky gait to a hole well 
known to them, where they disappeared humedly, a 
colt tethered m a field took fnght at the sight of the 
surphce and started running round and round at the 
end of his rope, throwing his hmd legs high in the air 
The choir boy m his red skirt walked quickly and the 
pnest, with his head droopmg shghtly on one side and 
crowned with its square biretta, followed him, mur- 
muring his prayers as he went, last of all came old 
Rapet, all bowed down, nearly doubled m two as 
though she were trying to walk and prostrate herself at 
the same tune, her fingers clasped as m church. 
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Honors, from the distance, saw them pass. He asked 
'‘Where’st agomg. Father?** 

His hired man, quicker-witted than he, replied ‘‘He’s 
takmg the Sacrament to your mother,' bless you” The 
peasant was not at all astomshed 
“That’s all to the good, anyhow ” 

And he went on with his work Mother Bontemps 
made her confession, received absolution and was given 
communion, and the pnest went home agam, leaving 
the two women alone in the stifling bedroom 

Then Mother Rapet began to think about the dymg 
woman, and wondered whether she was gomg to last 
much* longer 

The day was drawmg m, fresher air blew m sharp 
gusts a two-penny colored pnnt, held by two pins, flut- 
tered agamst the wall, the httle curtams at the window, 
once white but yellowed now and spotted with flyblow, 
looked ready to take flight, to tear themselves free, as 
if they, like the soul of the old woman, would like to 
depart 

She lay there motionless, her eyes open, seemmg to 
await with utter mdiflFerence the death which was so 
close, yet so slow to come Her breathmg, sharp now, 
whistled a htde m the contracted throat She would die 
very soon and the world would hold one woman less 
whom nobody would miss 

When mght fell Honor6 came mdoors Gkimg up to 
the bed, he saw that his mother was still hvmg and he 
asked “How are you^” just as he used to do when 
she was sick Then he sent Mother Rapet away, telling 
her 

“Tomorrow at five o’clock without fail.” 

She repeated 
“Tomorrow, five o’clock” 
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She came, in fact, at daybreak Honor6 was dnnkmg 
ihe soup he had made for himself before gomg out into 
the fields. 

The woman asked him 

'Well, has your mother gone yet^^” 

He replied with a cunmng smile 
"She’s gettmg on a bit better ” 

Then he went out 

Mother Rapet suddenly felt imeasy She went up to 
the sufferer, who was lymg m ihe same state, breathing 
painfully and imperceptibly, her eyes open and her 
clenched hands on the counterpane 

The woman saw that this might last two day^, four 
days, even eight days, and fear gripped her miserly 
heart, then she was shaken by a furious anger against 
the trickster who had cheated her, and against this old 
woman who would not die 

She set to work, however, and waited and waited, her 
eyes fixed on the wrinkled face of Mother Bontemps 
Honor4 came back to breakfast, he seemed happy, 
almost jovial, then he went out agam. He was certainly 
gettmg m his wheat under excellent conditions. 

Motibier Rapet was gettmg irritated each mmute that 
went by now was stolen time, stolen money She 
wanted, wanted madly, to take this muhsh old woman, 
this obstmate and pigheaded old woman, by the neck 
and with a httle sh^ng make an end of the scant, short 
breath that was stealmg her time and her money 
Then she thou^t of the danger, and other ideas 
came mto her head She came up dose to the bed and 
asked 

"Have you seen the devil yet?** 

Mother Bontemps murmured. 

"No.** 
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Then the nurse began to talk, telling her tales to 
terrify the feeble soul of this dying woman 

Some mmutes before one breathed one’s last, the 
devil appeared, she said, to all sick people He had a 
broom m one hand, and a saucepan on his head He 
made strange noises 

If you saw him, it was all over, you had only a few 
seconds to hve She enumerated all those m her charge 
to whom the devil had appeared that year Jos6phme 
Loisel, Eulahe Ratier, Sophie Padagnan, S6raphme 
Grospied 

Mother Bontemps, disturbed at last, shook m her 
bed, waved her hands, trymg to turn her head so that 
she could see to the farthest comer of the room 

Suddenly Mother Rapet disappeared from the foot 
of the bed She took a sheet from the cupboard and 
wrapped herself m it, then she set a stew-pan on her 
head so that the three short curved legs stood on end 
like three horns She grabbed a broom m her right hand 
and m her left a metal water-]ug which she threw 
sharply m the air so that it feU down with a great noise 
It struck the floor with a terrible clatter Then, clam- 
benng onto a chair, the nurse lifted the curtam that 
hung at the end of the bed and appeared, wavmg hei 
arms, uttenng hoarse shrieks from beneath the iron pot 
that hid her face, and with her broom threatemng the 
old dying peasant woman, like the devil m a Punch and 
Judy show. 

Mad with fear, her eyes wild, the dymg woman made 
a superhuman effort to get up and get away from it. 
She managed to get her shoulders and chest out of bed, 
then she fell back with a great si^ It was all over. 

Mother Rapet placidly put everythmg back ffie 
broom m the comer of the cupboard, the sheet inside. 
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the Stew-pan on the stove, the water-jug on the shelf 
and the ciiair against the wall Then with a professional 
gesture she closed the wide-stanng eyes of the dead, 
placed on the bed a dish, poured into it a httle of the 
water from the holy-water vessel, dipped in it the spng 
of yew nailed to the cupboard door and, kneelmg down, 
began to recite fervently the prayers for the dead which 
she knew by heart, professionally 

When Honor6 returned, at mghtfall, he found her 
praymg, and his first thought was that she had cheated 
him of twenty sous, for she had only spent three days 
and one mght, which came to five francs, instead of the 
SIX which he owed her. 


MARTINIS GIRL 


It happened to him one Sunday after Mass He 
came out of church and was following the sunken road 
that led to his house, when he found himself behind 
Martinis girl, who also was on her way home 

The head of the family marched beside his daughtei 
with the consequential step of a prosperous farmer Dis- 
daining a smock, he wore a sort of jacket of gray cloth, 
and on his head a wide-bnmmed felt hat. 

She, squeezed mto stays that she laced up only 
once a week, walked along stiffly, swinging her arms a 
htde, her waist compressed, broad-shouldered, her hips 
swmgmg as she walked 

On her head she wore a flower-tmnmed hat, the ere- 
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atLon of an Yvetot milliner, that left bare all her strong, 
supple, rounded neck, short downy hairs, bleached by 
sun and open air, blew about it 

Benoist saw only her back, but her face was fa m i l iar 
enough to him, although he had never really looked at 
it 

^T)amimt,*' he said abruptly, “she’s a rare fine wench 
after all, is Martm’s girl” He watched her walkmg 
along, filled with sudden admiration, his senses stured. 
He had no need to see her face agam. He kept his eyes 
fixed on her figure, one thought hammered m his mmd, 
as if he had said it aloud “Dammit, she’s a rare fine 
wench.” 

Martin’s girl turned to the right to enter Martm’s 
Farm, the farm belongmg to Jean Martin, her father, 
she turned roimd and looked behmd her She saw 
Benoist, whom she thought a very queer-looking fellow. 
“Good mommg, Benoist,” she called 
“Good mommg, lass, good mommg, Martin,” he an- 
swered, and walked on 

When he reached his own house, the soup was on 
the table He sat down opposite his mother, beside the 
hired man and the boy, while the servant-girl went to- 
draw the cider 

He ate some spoonfuls, then pushed away his plate 
“Are you sick?” his mother asked 
“No,” he answered “It feels like I had porridge in 
my stomach and it spoils my appetite ” 

He watched the others eatmg, eveory now and then 
breakmg ofiF a bit of bread that he earned slowly to 
his mouth and chewed for a long time He was think- 
mg of Martin’s girl “She’s a rare fine wench after all ” 
And to think he had never noticed it until this moment, 
and that it had come upon him hke this, out of a dear 
sky, and so desperately that he could not eat. 
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He hardly touched the stew- His mother said* 
“Come, Benoist, make yourself eat a morsel, it’s a 
bit of lorn. It’ll do you good- When you’ve no appetite, 
you ought to make yourself eat-” 

He swallowed a httle, then pushed his plate aside 
agam — ^no, it was no better 

When the meal was over, he went off round the fields 
and gave the farm hand the afternoon off, promising to 
look to the beasts himself on the way round. 

The countryside was deserted, it bemg the day of 
:rest. Dotted about a clover-field, the cows lay placidly 
with swollen bellies, chewmg the cud imder ^ hot 
sun Unyoked ploughs were waitmg in the corner of 
a ploughed fieldj and the wide brown squares of up- 
turned earth, ready for the sowing, stretched between 
patches of yellow ground covered with the rotting 
stubble of wheat and oats recently gathered m 
An autumn wmd, a dry wind, blew over the plam 
with the promise of a fresh evemng after sunset Benoist 
sat down on the edge of a ditch, rested his hat on his 
knees, as if he needed the air on his head, and declared 
aloud to the silent countryside, “A fine girl that, a fine 
ffxL" 

He was still thinkmg about her when night came, m 
his bed, and m the mommg, when he woke 

He was not unhappy, he was not restless he could 
hardly say what his feelmgs were It was somethmg 
that gnpped him, somethmg that had fastened on his 
imagmation, an idea that obsessed him and roused 
somethmg like a thnU m his heart- A big fly sometimes 
gets shut up m a room You hear it fly round, buzTing, 
and the sound obsesses and irritates Suddenly it stops 
you forget it, but all at once it begins agam, forcing you 
to raise your head. You can neither catch it nor chase it 
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nor kdl it nor make it keep stiU It settles for a brief 
moment, and begins dromng agam 

The memory of Martms girl flitted distractedly 
through Benoist’s mmd like an imprisoned fly 

Then he was seized with desire to see her agam, 
and walked several tunes past Martm's Farm At last 
he caught a glimpse of her, hangmg washmg on a Ime 
stretched between two apple-trees 

It was warm she had taken off everythmg but a 
short petticoat and her chemise, which revealed the 
curve of her body when she hfted her arms to peg out 
the towels 

He remamed crouchmg under the ditch for more than 
an hour, even after she had gone He went away with 
her image more firmly fixed m his mmd than ever 

For a month his mmd was filled with thoughts of 
her, he quivered when she was spoken of m his pres- 
ence He could not eat, and every mght he sweated so 
that he could not sleep 

On Sunday at Mass, his eyes never left her She 
noticed it, and smiled at him, flattered by his admira- 
tion. 

One evemng he came upon her unexpectedly on a 
road She stopped when she saw him commg Then he 
walked right up to her, chokmg with nervousness and 
a passion of desire, but determined to speak to her. He 
began, stuttermg 

^Look here, my lass, this can’t gc> on like this ” 

Her reply sounded as if she were makmg fun of him 

‘What is It that can’t go on, Benoist?” 

He answered 

‘That I think about you as often as there are hours 
in the day.” 

She rested her hands on her hips 
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"I'm not makmg you do it '' 

He stammered 

"Yes, you are I can't sleep, or rest, or eat, or any- 
thmg." 

She said softly 

'Well, and what would cure you^” 

He stood paralyzed, his arms danglmg, his eyes 
rotod, his mouth hangmg open 

She poked him m the stomach, and ran away. 

After the day, they met agam by the ditches, m the 
sunken roads, or more often at dusk on the edge of 
a field, when he was coimng home with his goats and 
she was dnvmg the cows back to their shed 

He felt himself urged, driven towards her by a wild 
desire of heart and body He would have hked to 
crush her, strangle her, devour her, absoib her mto 
himself And he trembled with impotent, impatient 
rage because she was not his completely, because they 
were not one and mdivisible 

People were talking about them They were said to 
be betrothed In fact, he had asked her if she would be 
his wife, and she had answered "Yes " 

They were waitmg an opportumty to speak to their 
parents 

Then, without warning, she stopped commg to meet 
him at the usual hour He did not even see her when 
he prowled roimd the farm. He could not catch a 
glimpse of her at Mass on Sundays And then one Sun- 
day, after the sermon, the pnest announced in the pulpit 
that he published the banns of mamage between Vic- 
toire-Ad41aide Martm and Josephm-Isidore VaUm 
Benoist felt a strange ©motion m his hands, as though 
the blood had run out of them His ears sang, he heard 
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nothing more, and after a time he reahzed that he was 
crymg m his missal. 

He kept to his room for a month Then he began 
workmg agam 

But he was not cured, and he thought about it con- 
tmually He avoided walkmg along the roads that ran 
past the house where she hved, so that he should not 
see even the trees in the yard it necessitated a wide 
detour, which he made morning and evemng 

She had now mamed Vallin, the wealthiest farmer 
in the district Benoist and he no longer spoke, although 
they had been fnends smce childhood 

One evemng, as Benoist passed through the village 
square, he heard that she was pregnant Instead of 
bitter suffering, the knowledge brought him, on the 
contrary, somethmg hke rehef It was fimshed now, 
absolutely fimshed This divided them more utterly than 
her marriage He really preferred it so 

Months passed, and more months He caught oc- 
casional glimpses of her gomg about the village with 
her burdened gait She turned red when she saw him, 
himg her head and qmckened her step And he turned 
out of his way to avoid crossmg her path and meeting 
her eye 

But he thought wretchedly that the day would m- 
evitably come when he would find himself face to face 
with her, and be compelled to speak to her What 
should he say to her now, after all he had said to her 
in other days, holdmg her hands and lossmg the hair 
which fell round her cheeks? He still thought often of 
their ditch-side trysts It was a wicked thmg she had 
done, after all her promises 

Little by httle, however, his heart forgot its pain, 
only a gentle melancholy lingered m it And one day. 
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for the first tune, he took again his old road past the 
farm where she hved He saw the roof of her house long 
before he drew near It was under that very roof that 
she was living with another. The apple-trees were in 
bloom, the cocks crowmg on the dunghill There did 
not seem to be a soul m the house everyone was m the 
fields, hard at work on the tasks sprmg brought He 
halted near the fence and looked mto the yard The dog 
was asleep in front of his kennel, three calves were 
gomg slowly, one after another, towards the pond A 
plump turkey was strutting 'before the door, showing 
ofiF before the hens with the air of an operatic star 
Benoist leaned agamst the post a sudden, violent 
desire to weep had seized him agam But all at once 
he heard a cry, a cry for help It came from the house 
He stood a moment bewildered, his hands gnppmg the 
wooden bar, listenmg, hstemng Another cry, a long- 
drawn, agonized cry, thrust through his ears and mmd 
and flesh It was she crymg hke this He leaped forward, 
crossed the grass, pushed open the door and saw her 
stretched on the floor, wnthmg, with hvid and haggard 
eyes, taken by the pangs of childbirth 

He stoc^ there, fiien, pale and more violently trem- 
blmg than she, stammering 

“Here I am, here I am, my lass 
Gaspmg, she answered 

“Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me, Benoist.” 

He stared at her, not knowmg what else to say or do. 
Her cries began agam 

“Oh^ ohi It tears me’ Oh! Benoist!” 

And she twisted herself m an agony of pam. 

All at once, Benoist was overwhelmed by a wild im- 
pulse to succour her, comfort her, take away her pam 
He stooped, took her m his arms, lifted her up, earned 
her to her bed, and while she contmued to moan, he 
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undressed her, taking off her bodice, her skirt, her petti- 
coat, She was gnawing her fists to keep from scream- 
ing Then he did for her all he was used to do for beasts, 
for cows and sheep and mares he helped her and re- 
ceived between his hands a plump, waihng child 

He washed it, wrapped it m a dish-cloth that was 
drymg before the fire, and laid it on a pile of linen 
that was lying on the table to be ironed, tiien he went 
back to the mother 

He laid her on the floor agam, changed the bed, and 
put her back m it She stammered, "Thanks, Benoist, 
you’re a kmd soul” And she wept a few tears, as if 
she were regrettmg things a httle 

As for him, he felt no love for her now, none at alL 
It was over WhyP How? He could not have said. The 
events of the last hour had cured him more effectually 
than ten years’ absence would have done. 

Exhausted and fainting, she asked 
‘What IS It?” 

He answered calmly 

"It’s a girl, and a very fine one.” 

They were silent agam. A few moments later, the 
mother spoke m a weak voice 
"Show her to me, Benoist ” 

He went to brmg the infant, and he was offermg it 
to her as if he held the Holy Sacrament, when the 
door opened and Isidore Valhn appeared. 

At &st he did not understand, then, suddenly, reali- 
zation came to him 

Benoist, filled with dismay, stammered 
"I was going past, I was just gomg past, when I 
heard her screaming, and I came m . . . here’s your 
baby, Valhn.” 

Tears m his eyes, the husband stooped towards him 
and took the tmy morsel the other held out to him. 
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kissed It, a moment he stood, his emotion choking him, 
he laid his child back on ihe bed and, holding out both 
hands to Benoist 

'Tut it there, Benoist, put it there there’s nothing 
more for you and me to say now. We’ll be friends if 
you’re wiBmg, eh, friends!” 

And Benoist answered 

“I’m willmg, I am, of course I’m wiUmg” 


TOINE 


Old Toine was known for twenty miles around, fat 
Tome, Tome-ma-Fme, Antome M4chebl6, ahas Brtilot, 
the innkeeper at Toumevent 

He had made famous this hamlet, buried m the 
depths of the valley which ran down to the sea, a pooi 
peasant hamlet, composed of a dozen Norman houses 
surrounded by ditches and trees The houses weie 
huddled togetiher m a ravine, covered with grass and 
furze, behind the curve of the hill which had given 
the village the name of Toumevent As birds conceal 
themselves m the furrows dunng a storm, so the houses 
seemed to have sought a shelter in this hollow, shelter 
against the fierce salt wmds of the sea, which gnawed 
and burned like fire, and withered and destroyed like 
the frosts of wmter 

The whole hamlet seemed to be the property of 
Antome M^chebl6, ahas Brfilot, who was, besides, often 
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called Tome, and Tome-ma-Fine, because of a phrase 
which he constantly used “My fine is the best m 
France,” he would say. His fine was his cognac, of 
course For twenty years he had soaked the country- 
side m his cognac, for whenever his customers said. 
“Well, what is it going to be, my boy*^” he mvan- 
ably replied “Try a brandy, old son It warms the 
insides and clears the head, there is nothmg better 
for your health” He called everybody “old son,” but 
he had never had a son of his own 

Ah, yes, everyone knew old Tome, the biggest man 
m the district, or even m the provmce His htde house 
seemed too ridiculously small to contam him, and when 
one saw him standmg m his doorway, where he spent 
the greater part of every day, one wondered how he 
could enter his home But he did enter, each time a 
customer presented himself, for Tome-ma-Fme was m- 
vited, as by right prescriptive, to levy a glass on all 
who drank m his house. 

His caf6 bore on its sign the legend “The Rendezvous 
of Friends,” and old Tome was truly the fnend of all 
the country roxmd. People came from Fecamp and 
Montivilhers to see ham and laugh at his stones — ^for 
this great, good-natured man could brmg a smile to 
the most solemn face. He had a way of jokmg without 
givmg offense, of winkmg his eye to express what he 
dared not utter, and of slappmg his thigh m his bursts 
of mirth, which made one laugh in spite of oneself And 
then it was a cunosity just to see him dnnk He drank 
all that was offered him by everybody, with joy m his 
wicked eye, a joy which came from a double pleasure 
first, the pleasure of regalmg himself, and then the 
pleasure of heapmg up money at the expense of his 
fnends. 
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The local wits would ask 

"Tell us now. Tome. Why don’t you dnnk up the 
And he would reply 

“There are two objections. First, it is salty, and 
second^ it would have to be bottled, smce my paunch 
prevents me from stooping down to that cup ” 

The quarrels of Tome and his wife were Homeric 
It was such a good show that one would have paid to 
see It They had squabbled every day through the whole 
thirty years of their mamed life Only, Tome was good- 
natured over it, while his wife was furious She was a 
tall peasant woman who walked with long, stilt-hke 
strides, her thm, flat body surmounted by the head of 
an ugly screech-owl She spent her whole time rearing 
poultry m the htde yard behmd the mn, and was re- 
nowned for the success with which she fattened her 
fowls. 

When any of the great ladies of F4camp gave a feast 
to the people of quahty, it was necessary to the success 
of the repast that it should be garnished with the 
celebrated fowls from Mother Tome’s poultry-yard 
But she was bom with a vile temper and had con- 
tmued to be dissatisfied with everydung Angry with 
everybody, she was particularly so with her husband 
She sneered at his gaiety, his popularity, his good health, 
and his bulk, she treated him with the utmost contempt 
because he got his money without workmg for it, and 
because, as she said, he ate and drank as much as ten 
ordmaiy men Not a day passed without her declaring, 
m exasperated tones, “Wouldn’t a hog like that be 
better m the sty with the pigs! He’s that fat, it makes 
me sick m the stomach.” "Wait a httle, wait a htde,” 
she would shnek m his face, “we shall soon see what 
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13 going to happen! This great windbag will burst like 
a sack of gram!” 

Tome would laugh, tap his enormous belly, and reply, 
“Ah, old skm-and-bones, let us see you try to make your 
chickens as fat as this ” * 

And rolhng up his sleeve he would show his brawny 
arm “There’s a wmg for you^” he would cry And the 
customers would strike their fists on the table and fairly 
wnthe with joy, and stamp their feet and spit upon 
the floor m a delirium of dehght 

The old woman would grow more furious than ever, 
and shout at the top of her limgs “Just wait a bit, we 
shall see what will happen You will burst like a sack 
of grain ” 

And she would rush out, maddened with rage at the 
laughter of the crowd of dnnkers 

Tome, m fact, was a wonder to see, so fat and red 
and short of breath had he grown He was one of those 
enormous creatures with whom Death seems to play, 
with tncks, and jokes, and treacherous buffoonenes, 
makmg irresistibly comic the slow work of destruction. 
Instead of behavmg as he did towards others, showmg 
the white hairs, shrunken hmbs, wrinkles, and general 
feebleness which makes one say with a shiver, “Heav- 
ens, how he has changedr Death took pleasure m 
fattenmg Tome, m malmig a droll monster of him, m 
reddenmg his face and givmg him the appearance of 
superhuman health, and the deformities which he m- 
flicted on others became Tome’s case laughable and 
divertmg mstead of sinister and pitiable 

“Wait a htde, wait a htde,” Mother Tome would 
mutter, a§ she scattered the gram about her poultry- 
yard, “you will see what will happen!” 
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One day, indeed, Tome had a seizure, and fell down 
with a paralytic stroke Thej^ earned the huUc to the 
httle chamber partitioned off at the rear of the caf6 m 
order that he might hear what was gomg on on the other 
side of the wall, and converse with his friends, for his 
bram remamed clear while his enormous body was 
prone and helpless They hoped for a time that his 
mighty hmb^ would recover some of their energy, but 
this hope disappeared very soon, and Tome was forced 
to pass his days and nights m his bed, which was made 
up but once a week, with the help of four friends who 
lifted him by his four limbs while his mattress was 
turned He contmued to be cheerful, but with a different 
kmd of good humor, more timid, more humble, and 
with the pathetic fear of a httle child m the presence 
of his wife, who scolded and raged all the day long 
*There he hes, the boozer, the good-for-nothing, the 
idler^” she would cry Tome would say nothing, only 
wink his eye behmd the old woman's back, and turn 
over in bed, the only movement he was able to make 
He called this change “makmg a move to the north, or a 
move to the south ” His only entertainment now was to 
listen to the conversation m the caf6 and to ]om in the 
talk across the wall, and when he recogmzed the voice 
of a fnend he would ciy, ‘‘Hello, old son, is that you, 
C61estm?” 

And C61estm Maloisel would reply “It is me. Father 
Tome How are the legs today, my boy?” 

‘T can’t run yet, C^lestm,” Tome would answer, “but 
I am not growmg thm, either The shell is soimd ” 
Presently he mvited his mtimates mto his bedroom for 
company, because it pained him to see them drmking 
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without him He would say, “Boys, what beats me is not 
to be able to have a glass I don't care a hoot about any- 
thmg else, but it's terrible not to dnnk " 

Then the screech-owl's head of Mother Tome would 
appear at the wmdow, and she would cry, ^Tiook, look 
at him^ that great hulking idler, who must be fed and 
washed and scoured like a pig**' 

And when she disappeaied a red-plumaged rooster 
sometimes perched on the wmdow-siU, and, lookmg 
about with his round and curious eye, gave forth a shnll 
crow And sometimes two or three hens flew in and 
scratched and pecked about the floor, attracted by ihe 
crumbs which fell from Fathei Tome's plate 

The friends of Toine-ma-Fme very soon deserted the 
caf6 for his room, and every afternoon they gossiped 
around the bed of the big man Bedridden as he was, 
this rascal Tome still amused them, he would have 
made the devil himself laugh, the jolly fellow* There 
were three friends who came every day C61estm 
Maloisel, a tall, spare man with a body twisted like the 
trunk of an apple-tree. Prosper Horsla\^e, a httle dned- 
up old man with a nose like a ferret, cunnmg and sly 
as a fox, and C^saire Paumelle, who never uttered a 
word, but enjoyed himself all the same They brought 
m a board from the yard which they placed across the 
bed and on it they played dommoes from two o'clock m 
the afternoon until six But Mother Tome soon mter- 
fered she could not endure that her husband should 
amuse himself by playmg dommoes m his bed, and, 
each time she saw the game begm, she bounced mto 
the room m a rage, overturned the board, seized the 
dommoes, and earned them into the caf^, declaring that 
it was enough to feed this great lump of fat without 
seemg him amuse himself at the expense of hard-work- 
mg people C61estm Maloisel bent his head before the 
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storm, but Prosper HorslaviUe tried to further excite the 
old woman, whose rages amused him Seemg her one 
day more exasperated than usual, he said, "Hello, 
Mother Tome^ Do you know what I would do i£ I were 
in your place?” 

She waited for an explanation, fixing her owl-hke eyes 
upon him He contmued 

"Your husband, who never leaves his bed, is as hot as 
an oven. I should set him to hatchmg out eggs ” 

She remamed stupefied, thmkmg he was jesting, 
watchmg the thin, sly face of the peasant, who con- 
tmued 

“I would put five eggs under each arm the same day 
that I set the yellow hen, they would all hatch out at the 
same time, and when th^ were out of their shells, I 
would put your husband’s chicks under the hen for her 
to bring up That would brmg you some poultry, Mothei 
Tome ” 

The old woman was amazed "Is it possible?” she 
asked 

Prosper contmued, "Why not? If one can hatch out 
eggs in a warm box, one can hatch them out m a warm 
bed” 

She was greatly impressed with this reasoning, and 
went out completely qmeted down and thoughtful 

A week later she came mto Tome’s chamber with her 
apron full of eggs, and said, "I have just put the yellow 
hen to set with ten eggs under her, here are ten for you^ 
Be careful not to bresik them!” 

Tome was astomshed *‘What do you mean?” he cried 

"I mean that you shall hatch them, good-for-nothmg ” 

Tome laughed at first, then as she insisted he grew 
angry, he resisted and obstinately refused to allow her 
to put the eggs under his great arms, that his warmth 
might hatch them But the bafiBled old woman grew fun- 
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ous and declared, “You shall have not a bite to eat so 
long as you refuse to take them — ^there, well see what 
will happen*" 

Tome was uneasy, but he said nothing When he 
heard the clock strike twelve he called to his wife, “Hey, 
mother, is the soup ready^" The old woman shouted 
from the kitchen "There is no dinner for you today, you 
lazy thmgl” 

He thought at first she was jokmg, and waited Then 
he begged and prayed and swore by fits, turned himself 
"to the north” and "to the south,” grew desperate under 
the pangs of hungei and the smell of the viands, and 
pounded on the wall with his great fists, until at last, 
worn out and almost famished, he allowed his wife to 
mtroduce the eggs into his bed and place them under 
his arms After diat he had his soup 

When his fnends arrived, they beheved Tome to be 
very ill, he seemed constramed and tmeasy 

Then they began to play dommoes as formerly, but 
Tome appeared to take no pleasure m the game, and 
put forth his hand so gmgerly and with such evident pre- 
caution that they suspected at once somethmg was 
wrong 

"Is your aim tied?” demanded Horslaville 

Tome feebly responded, "I have a f eelmg of heavmess 
in my shoulder ” 

Suddenly someone entered the caf6, and the players 
paused to listen It was the mayor and his assistant, who 
called for two glasses of cognac and then began to talk 
of the affairs of the coimtry As they spoke m low tones. 
Tome Brfilot tned to press his ear against the wall, and 
forgettmg his eggs, he gave a sudden lunge “to the 
north,” which resulted m his lymg down on an omelet 
At the oath he uttered, Mother Tome came runnmg m, 
and divmmg the disaster she uncovered him with a jerk 
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She stood a moment too enraged and breathless to speak, 
at the sight of the yellow poultice pasted on the flank of 
her husband Then, tremblmg with fury, she flung her- 
self on the paralytic and began to pound him with great 
force on the body, as though she were potmdmg her 
dirty hnen on the banks of ^e river She showered her 
blows upon him with the force and rapidity of a 
drummer beatmg his drum 

Tome's fnends were chokmg with lau^ter, cough- 
mg, sneezmg, uttering exclamations, while the fright- 
ened man pamed the attacks of his wife with due pre- 
caution m order not to break the five eggs he still had 
on the other side 


ni 

Tome was conquered He had to turn broody He had 
to renounce the innocent pleasure of dommoes, to give 
up any effort to move, for his wife deprived him of all 
nourishment every tune he broke an egg He lay on his 
back, with his eyes fixed on the ceilmg, his arms ex- 
tended like wmgs, warming agamst his immense body 
the mcipient chicks m their white shells He spoke only 
m low tones as if he feared a noise as much as a move- 
ment, and he asked often about the yellow hen in the 
poultry-yard, who was engaged in the same task as him- 
self 

"Did the yellow one eat last nightf^” he would say to 
his wife 

The old woman went from the hen to her husband, 
and from her husband to the hen, possessed and pre- 
occupied with the htde broods which were maturmg m 
the bed and m the nest The country people, who soon 
learned the stoiy, came m, curious and serious, to get 
the news of Tome They entered on tiptoe as one enters 
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a sick-chamber, and mquired with concern* ‘'How goes 
it, Tome^” 

“It s all right,” he answered, “but it is so long, I get 
very hot I feel cold shivers gallopmg all over my skin ” 

One mormng his wife came in very much disturbed, 
and exclaimed, “The yellow hen has hatched seven 
chicks, there were three bad eggs!” 

Tome felt his heart beat How many would he have? 

“Will it be soon»^^ he asked, with the anguish of a 
woman who is about to become a mother 

The old woman, who was tortured by the fear of 
failure, answered angnly “I hope sol” 

They waited 

The fhends, seemg that Tome’s time was approach- 
ing, soon became uneasy themselves They gossiped 
about It m the house, and kept all the neighbors m- 
formed of the progress of affairs Towards three o’clock 
Tome grew drowsy He slept now half the time He was 
suddenly awakened by an unusual tickmg under his 
arm He put his hand carefully to the place and seized a 
httle beast covered with yellow down, which struggled 
between his fingers His emotion was so great that he 
cned out and let go the chick, which ran across his 
breast The ca£6 was full of people The customers 
rushed mto the room and circled round the bed, as if 
they were at a circus, while Mother Tome, who had ar- 
rived at the first sound, carefully cau^t the fledglmg as 
it nestled m her husband’s beard No one uttered a 
word It was a warm Apnl day, one could hear through 
the open wmdow the cluckmg of the yellow hen calling 
to her new-born Tome, who perspired with emotion 
and agony, murmured, ‘T feel another one now tmder 
my left arm ” 

His wife plunged her great, gaimt hand under the 
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bed-clothes and drew forth a second chick with all the 

precautions of a midwife. 

The neighbors wished to see it and passed it from 
hand to hand, regardmg it with awe as though it were a 
phenomenon For the space of twenty mmutes no more 
were hatched, then four chicks came out of their shells 
at the same time This caused great excitement among 
the watchers 

Tome smiled, happy at his success, and began to feel 
proud of this singular paternity Such a sight had never 
been seen before This was a droll man, tiulyf '‘That 
makes six,” cried Tome "By heavens, what a christening 
there will be^” and a great laugh rang out from the 
pubhc Other people now crowded mto the caf6 and 
filled the doorway, with outstretched necks and curious 
eyes 

"How many has he?” they mquued 

"There are six” 

Mother Tome ran with the new fledglings to the hen, 
who, cluckmg distractedly, puffed up her feathers and 
spiead wide her wmgs to shelter her mcreasmg flock of 
httle ones 

"Here comes another one*” cried Tome He was mis- 
taken — ^there were three of them This was a triumph* 
The last one broke its shell at seven o’clock m the 
everung All Tome’s eggs were goodl He was dehvered, 
and, delirious with joy, he seized and kissed the frail 
httle creature on the back He could have smotheied it 
with caresses He wished to keep this little one in his 
bed until the next day, moved by the tenderness of a 
mother for this bemg to whom he had given life, but the 
old woman earned it away, as she had done the others, 
without listenmg to the supphcations of her husband 

The spectators went home dehghted, talking of the 
event by the way, and Horslaville, who was the last to 
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leave, said, “You will invite me to the fiist fricassee, 
wont you, Tome^” 

At the idea of a fncass^e. Tome's face brightened and 
he answered 

“Certainly I will mvite you, old son ” 


CONFESSING 


The noon sun poured fiercely down upon the fields 
that lay m undulatmg folds aiound the clumps of trees 
that marked each farmstead Ripe rye and yellowing 
wheat, pale-green oats, dark-green clover, spread a vast 
striped cloak, soft and rippling, over the bare body of 
the eaith 

In the distance, on the crest of a slope, the horizon 
was broken by an endless hne of cows, that were bke 
soldiers at ease, some lymg doun, others on their feet, 
then great eyes bbnkmg in the burmng hght, chewmg 
t^e cud and grazmg m a field of clover as broad as a 
lake 

Two women, mother and daughter, were waUong 
with a swmgmg step, one behind the other, towards this 
regiment of cattle Each earned two zme pails, slung 
outwaids from the body on the hoop of a cask; at each 
step the metal sent out a dazzhng white flash under the 
sun that struck full upon it 

The women did not speak They were on their way 
to miBc the cows When they arrived, each set down one 
of her pails and approached a cow With a kick m the 
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nbs from her wooden shoe she forced the cow to struggle 
to Its feet The beast rose slowly, first on its forelegs, 
then with more difficulty it raised its large hind quarters, 
which seemed to be weighed down by the enormous 
udder of hvid pendulous flesh 

The two Mahvoires, mother and daughter, kneeling 
beneath the ammaFs belly, tugged swiftly at the swollen 
teat, which at each squeeze sent a slender pet of milk 
into the pail The yellowish froth mounted to the brrni, 
and the women went from cow to cow until they reached 
the end of the long line 

As soon as they finished milking a beast, they changed 
Its position, giving it a fresh patch of grass on which to 
graze 

Then they started on their way home, more slowly 
now, weighed down by the load of milk, the mother in 
front, the daughter behmd 

Abruptly the daughter stopped, put down her burden, 
sat on the ground, and began to cry 

Madame Mahvoire, missing the sound of steps behmd 
her, turned round amazed 

^*What’s the matter with you?** she said 
Her daughter Celeste, a tall girl with bright red hair 
and flammg cheeks, flecked with freckles as though 
sparks of fire had fallen upon her face one day as she 
worked m the sun, moaned and murmured hke a beaten 
child. 

*T can*t cjarry the milk any further ** 

Her mother looked at her suspiciously. 

^*What*s the matter with you?** she repeated 
‘It drags too heavy, I cjanT,” rephed C61este. She had 
collapsed and was lying on the ground between the ♦ 
two pails, hidmg her eyes m her apron 

"V^at*s the matter with you, now?” said her mother 
for the third time The girl moaned* 
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‘H thmk there^s a baby on the way ” And she broke 
into sobs 

The older woman m her turn set down her load, so 
amazed that she could find nothing to say. At last she 
stammered 

*Tou . . you . . . you’re gomg to have a baby, 

you idiotl How can that bef*” 

The Mahvoires were prosperous farmers, well-off and 
of a certam position, widely respected, good busmess 
folk, of some importance in die district 

"I think I am, all the same,” faltered Celeste 
The frightened mother looked at the weepmg girl 
grovehng at her feet After a moment she cried 

‘'You re gomg to have a babyl A baby’ Where did 
you get It, you slut?” 

Celeste, shaken with emotion, murmured 
‘T think it was m Polyte’s wagon ” 

The old woman tried to understand, tried to imagme, 
who could have brought this misfortune upon her dau^- 
ter If the lad was well-off and of decent position, an 
arrangement might be come to The damage could still 
be repaired Celeste was not the first to be m the family 
way, but it was a nuisance, just the same, considering 
their position and the way people talked 
“And who was it, you slut^” she repeated 
Celeste, resolved to make a dean breast of it, stam- 
mered 

“I thmk It was Polyte ” 

At that Madame Mahvoire, mad with rage, rushed 
upon her dau^ter and began to beat her with such fury 
that her hat fell off. 

With great blows of the fist she struck the girl on the 
head, on the back, all over her body, C 61 este, prostrate 
between the two pails, which afforded her some shght 
protection, shielded her face with her hands. 
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‘1 think there’s a baby on the way.” And she broke 
into sobs 

The older woman m her turn set down her load, so 
amazed that she could find nothmg to say At last she 
stammered 

you . . . you’re gomg to have a baby, 
you idiotT How can that be^” 

The Mahvoires were prosperous farmers, weU-off and 
of a certain position, widely respected, good busmess 
folk, of some importance in the district 

“I think I am, all the same,” faltered Celeste 
The fnghtened mother looked at the weepmg girl 
grovelmg at her feet After a moment she cried 

"You’re gomg to have a babyl A baby* Where did 
you get It, you slut?” 

Celeste, shaken with emotion, murmured 
"I think it was m Polyte’s wagon ” 

The old woman tried to imderstand, tried to imagme, 
who could have brought this misfortune upon her daugh- 
ter If the lad was well-off and of decent position, an 
arrangement might be come to The damage could still 
be repaired Celeste was not the first to be m the family 
way, but it was a nuisance, ]ust the same, considermg 
iheir position and the way people talked 
“And who was it, you slut^” she repeated 
Celeste, resolved to make a dean breast of it, stam- 
mered 

'T think it was Polyte ” 

At that Madame Mahvoire, mad with rage, rushed 
upon her daughter and began to beat her with such fury 
that her hat fell off 
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All file cows, disturbed by the noise of the row, had 
stopped grazing and turned round, staring with their 
great eyes The last one mooed, stretching out its muzzle 
towards the women 

After beating her daughter till she was out of bieath, 
Madame Mahvoire stopped, exhausted, her spiiits re- 
viving a httle, she tried to get a thorough imderstand- 
mg of the situation 

“ Polytel Lord save us, it’s not possible^ How 

could you, with a bus driver > You must have lost your 
wits He must have played you a tnck, the good-for- 
nofhmgl” 

Celeste, still prostrate, murmured m the dust 

"I didn’t pay my fare^” 

This was something the old Norman woman could 
understand 

Every week, on Wednesday and on Saturday, Celeste 
went to town with the farm produce — ^poultiy, cream, 
and eggs 

She started at seven with her two huge baskets on her 
arms, the dauy produce m one, the chickens in the 
other, and went down to the mam road to wait for the 
wagon to Yvetot 

She set down her wares and sat m the ditch, while the 
chickens with their short pointed beaks and the ducks 
with their broad flat bills thrust their heads between the 
wicker slats and looked about them with their roxmd, 
stupid, surprised eyes 

Soon the bus, a sort of yellow box with a black leather 
cap on top, came up, jerkmg and quivermg with the 
trottmg of the old white horse 

Polyte the coachman, a big, jolly fellow, stout though 
still young, and so burnt by sun and wmd, soaked by 
ram, and colored with brandy that his face and neck 
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weie buck-red, cracked hxs whip and shouted from the 
distance “Mormng, Mam*selle Cdleste In good health, 
I hope?” 

She gave him her baskets, one after the other, which 
he stowed in the boot, then she got m, steppmg very 
high to reach the bus, and exposmg a sturdy leg clad m 
a blue stocking 

Every tune Polyte repeated the same ]oke 'Well, it’s 
not got any thinner ” 

She laughed, thinking this funny 
Then he uttered a “Gee up, old girl*” which started 
off the thm horse Then Celeste, reaching for her purse 
in the depths of her pocket, slowly took out ten sous, six 
for herself and four for the baskets, and handed them 
to Pol3^e over his shoulder 
He took them, saying 

“Aren’t we gomg to have our httle bit of sport today^”' 
And he laughed heartily, tummg round towards her 
so as to stare at her at his ease 

She thought it a great expense, this halE-franc for a 
]oumey of two miles And when there were no coppers 
in her purse she felt it still more keenly, it was hid to 
make up her mmd to part with a silver com 
One day, as she was paying, she asked 
‘Tou ought not ask more than six sous from a good 
customer like me ” 

He burst out laughing 

“Six sous, my beauty, why, you’re worth more than 
that” 

She msisted 

“But you make a good two francs a month out of me ” 
He whipped up his horse and exclaimed 
‘Xook here. I’m an obhgmg fellowl We’ll call it quits 
foi a bit of sport.” 
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“What do you mean?” she asked innocently 
He was so amused that he laughed till he coughed 
“A bit of sport IS a bit of sport, damn it, a game for a 
lad and a lass, a dance for two without music ” 

She understood, blushed, and declared 

don’t care for that sort of game, Monsieur Polyte ” 
But he was m no way abashed, and repeated merrily 
“You’ll come to it some day, my beauty, a bit of spoit 
for a lad and a lass*” 

Ever smce that day he had taken to askmg her, each 
time that she paid her fare* 

“Aren’t we going to have our bit of sport today?” 

She, too, joked about it by this tune, and rephed 
“Not today, Monsieur Polyte, but Saturday, foi cer- 
taml” 

And amid peals of laughter he answered 
“Saturday, then, my beauty ” 

But mwardly she cdculated that, durmg the two yeais 
that this had been going on, she had paid Polyte foity- 
eight whole francs, and m the country forty-eight francs 
IS not a sum which can be picked up on the roadside, 
she also calculated that m two more years she would 
have paid nearly a hundred francs 

To such purpose she meditated that, one sprmg day 
as they jogged on alone, when he made his customary 
inquiry, “^en’t we gomg to have our bit of sport yet^” 
she rephed 

“Yes, if you like. Monsieur Polyte ” 

He was not at all surprised, and clambered over the 
back of his seat, murmuring with a complacent air 
“Come along, then I Imew you’d come to it some 
day,” 

The old white horse trotted so gently that she seemed 
to be dancmg upon the same spot, deaf to the voice 
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which cried at intervals, from the depths of the vehicle 
"Gee up, old girl! Gee up, there!” 

Three months later Celeste discovered that she was 
going to have a child. 

All this she had told her mother in a tearful voice 
Pale with fury, the old woman asked. 

‘'‘Well, what did it cost^” 

"Four months, that makes eight francs, doesn’t it?” 
rephed Celeste 

At that the peasant woman’s fury was utterly un- 
leashed, and, faUing once more upon her daughter, she 
beat her a second time until she was out of breath. Then 
she rose and said 

"Have you told him about the baby?” 

"No, of course not ” 

"Why haven’t you told him^” 

"Because very likely he’d have made me pay for all 
the free ndes^” 

The old woman pondered a while, then picked up her 
milk-pails 

"Come on, get up, and try to walk home,” she said. 
After a pause she spoke again 

“And don’t tell him as long as he doesn’t notice any- 
thing We’ll make six or eight months’ fares out of him ” 

Celeste, who had risen, still crymg, disheveled and 
swollen round the eyes, started off agam with draggmg 
steps, murmuring 

"Of course I won’t tell him ” 
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THE RETURN 


The sea is fretting the shore with tiny recurring 
waves Small white clouds pass rapidly across the wide 
blue sky, swept along like birds by the swift wind, and 
the village, in a fold of a valley which descends to the 
sea, hes drowsmg m the sun 

By the side of the load, at the very entrance to the 
village, stands the lonely dwelling of the Martin-L6ve- 
sques It IS a htde fisherman's cottage with clay walls and 
a roof of thatch made gay with tufts of blue ins There 
IS a square patch of front garden the size of a pocket- 
handkerchief, contaimng omons, cabbages, parsley, and 
chevnl, separated from the road by a hedge 

The man is out fishmg, and his 's^e is sitting in front 
of the house, mending the meshes of a large brown net 
spread upon the wall like a gigantic spider's web A 
htde girl of fourteen is sitting near the gate m a cane- 
chair tilted back and supported agamst the fence, she is 
mendmg hnen, miserable stufE already well darned and 
patched Another girl a year younger is rockmg m her 
arms a tiny child still too young to walk or talk, and two 
mites of two and three are squattmg on the groimd, 
opposite each other, diggmg m the earth with clumsy 
fingers and throwmg handfuls of dust m one another's 
faces 

No one speaks Only the baby that is bemg rocked to 
sleep cnes mcessandy m a weal^ thm, small voice A cat 
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IS asleep on the wmdow-sill, some faded pmks at the 
foot of fhe wall make a fine patch of white blossom, over 
which a swarm of flies is humming 

The little girl sewmg by the gate cries out abruptly. 

"Mother!” 

"What IS it^” her mother answers 

"He’s here agam ” 

Ever since the morning they have been uneasy, for a 
man has been prowlmg round the house, an old man who 
looks like a beggai They saw him as they weie taking 
their father to his boat, to see him on board He was 
sitting m the ditch opposite their gate Then, v hen they 
came back from the seashore, thev saw him still starmg 
at the house 

He looked ill and veiy wretched For moie than an 
hour he had not stirred, then, seeing that they took him 
for a bad character, he had got up and gone off, drag- 
ging one leg behmd him 

But before long they had seen him return with his 
weary hmp, and he had sat down agam, a httle farther 
off tlus time, as though to spy upon them 

The mother and the httle girls were afraid The 
mother was particularly uneasy, for she was by nature 
timid, and her husband, Levesque, was not due back 
from the sea before mghtfall 

Her husband’s name was L6vesque, and hers was 
Martm, and the pair had been baptized Martm-L^ves- 
que This is why her first husband had been a sailor 
named Martm who went every summer to the New- 
foundland cod-fishenes After two years of married 
life she had borne him a httle daughter and was six 
months gone with another child, when her husband’s 
ship, the Two Sisters, a three-masted barque from 
Dieppe, disappeared 

No news of her was ever heard, no member of the 
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crew returned, and she was believed lost with all hands 

For ten years Madame Martm waited for her man, 
havmg a hard struggle to bung up the two children 
Then, as she was a fine, strong woman, a local fisherman 
named Levesque, a widower with one son, asked her 
to many him She consented, and bore him two other 
children m three years 

Their life was hard and labonous Bread was dear, 
and meat almost unknown m the household Sometimes 
they were m debt to the baker, m the wmter, durmg the 
stormy months But the children grew up strong, the 
neighbors said 

“They're good folk, the Martm-L6vesques She's a 
hard-workmg wife, and there's no better fisherman than 
Levesque " 

The htde girl sitting by the fence went on 

“He looks as though he knew us Perhaps he's some 
beggar from fipreville or Auzebosc " 

But the mother was sure of the truth No, no, he 
wasn't a local man, that was certain. 

AlS he remamed motionless as a log, his eyes fixed 
obstinately upon the cottage, Madame Martm lost her 
temper, fear lendmg her courage, she seized a spade 
and went out m front of the gate. 

“What are you doing there?" she cried to the vaga- 
bond 

“I m takmg the air," he rephed in a hoarse voice ^'Am 
I domg you any harm?" 

“What are you playing the spy for round my house^^" 
she rephed 

‘Tm domg no one any harm," he answered “Can't I 
sit down by the roadside'^" 

^Not findmg an answer, she went back into the house 

Slowly the day dragged by. Round about imdday the 
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man disappeared But near five o’clock he wandered 
past once more He was not seen agam that evemng 

L6vesque came home at nightfall and was told of the 
affair 

“Some dirty rascal slinking about the place/’ he de- 
cided 

He went to bed with no anxiety, while his wife 
dreamed of this tramp who had stared at her with such 
strange eyes 

When dawn came a gale was blowmg, and the sailor, 
seemg that he could not put out to sea, helped his wife 
to mend the nets 

About nme o’clock the eldest girl, one of Martm’s 
children, who had gone out foi some bread, ran m with 
a scared face, and cned 

“He’s back agam, mother ” 

Her mother felt a pnck of excitement, very pale, she 
said to her husband 

“Go and tell him not to spy on us like this, L6vesque, 
it’s fairly getting on my nerves ” 

Levesque was a big fisherman with a bnck-red face, 
a thick red beard, blue eyes with gleaming black pupils, 
and a strong neck always well wrapped up m a woolen 
scarf, to protect him from the wmd and ram of the open 
sea He went out calmly and marched up to the tramp 

And they began to talk 

The mother and children watched from the distance, 
tremblmg with excitement 

Suddenly the unknown man got up and accompamed 
Levesque towards the house. 

Madame Marfan recoiled from him m terror Her hus- 
band said 

“Give him a bit of bread and a mug of cider, he hasn’t 
had a bite since the day before yesterday ** 
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The two o£ them entered the cottage, followed by the 
woman and the children The tramp sat down and began 
to eat, his head lowered befoie their gaze 

The mother stood and staied at him, the two eldest 
daughters, Martin's children, leaned against the dooi, 
one of them holding the yoimgest child, and staied 
eageily at him The two mites sitting among the cindeis 
m the fiieplace stopped playing with the black pot, as 
though to join m gaping at the sti anger 
Levesque sat down and asked him 
"Then you've come from far'^" 

"Fiom the Mediterranean, fiom Cette " 

"On foot, like that?" 

"Yes When you’ve no money, you must " 

^"Where are you going?” 

"I was going here ” 

"Know anyone m these paits?” 

"Maybe ” 

They were silent He ate slowly, although ravenous, 
and took a sip of cider between the mouthfuls of bread 
His face was worn and wrinkled, full of hollows, and he 
looked like a man who had suEered greatly 
Levesque asked him abruptly 
“What's your name^” 

He answered without raismg his head 
"My name is Martin ” 

A strange shudder ran through the mothei She made 
a step forward as though to get a closer view of the 
vagabond, and remamed standing m front of him, her 
arms hanging down and her mouth open No one spoke 
another word At last Levesque said 
“Are you from these parts'^” 

“Yes, I'm from these parts ” 

And as he at last raised his head, his eyes met the 
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woman's and remamed gazing at them, it was as though 
then glances were riveted together 

Suddenly she said m an altered voice, low and trem- 
bling 

"Is it you, husband^" 

“Yes, it's me," he said slowly 

He did not move, but continued to munch his biejcl 
Levesque, surprised rathei than excited, stammered 
“It’s you, Maitm^” 

“Yes, it's me,” said the othei simply 
“Where have y ou come {rora ? ' asked the second h^s 
band 

He told his story 

“Fiom the coast of Africa We foundered on a reef 
Three of us got away, Picard, Vatinel, and me Then we 
were caught by savages, who kept us twelve years 
Picard and Vatmel are dead An Enghsh traveler res- 
cued me and brought me back to Cette And here I am ” 
Madame Martin had begun to cry, hiding her face m 
her apron 

“What are we to do now? ' said L6vesque 
“Is it you that's her husband?" asked Martm 
""Yes, It’s me," rephed Levesque 
They looked at one another and were silent 
Then Martm turned to the circle of children round 
him and, noddmg towards the two girls, asked 
“Are those mme?” 

""Yes, they Ye yours,” said Levesque 
He did not get up, he did not kiss them He only 
said 

""God, they're big^" 

""What are we to do?” repeated Levesque 
Martm, perplexed, had no idea Finally he made up 
his mind 
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''Whatever you say YouVe a good fellow What 
bothers me is the house iVe got two children, you’ve 
got three Each has his own As for their mother, is she 
yours, or sh a l l I have her? Do as you like about her, but 
as for the house, that’s mme, my father left it to me, I 
was bom m it, the lawyer’s got the papers about it ” 
Madame Martin was still crying, stifling her short 
gasps m the blue cloth of her apron The two tall girls 
had drawn nearer and were looking uneasily at their 
father 

He had flmshed eatmg, and said* 

"What are we to do^” 

Levesque had an idea 
'We must get the pnest. He’ll decide 
Martm rose, and as he went towards his wife she flung 
herself upon his breast, sobbmg 

"It’s you, husbandl Martm, my poor Martm, it’s youl” 
She held him m her arms, suddenly stirred by a 
breath of the past, by an anguished rush of memories 
that remmded her of her youth and of her first kisses. 

Martm, much affected, kissed her bonnet The two 
children by the fireplace both began to cry when they 
heard their mother cry, and the youngest of all, m the 
arms of the younger Martm daughter, screamed m a 
shrill voice like a fife out of tune 
Levesque stood up and waited 
"Come on,” he said "We must get it put straight ” 
Martm let go of his wife and, as he was lookmg at his 
two daughters, their mother said 
"You might kiss your dad ” 

They came up together, dry-eyed, surprised, a httle 
fnghtened He ^ssed them one after another, on both 
cheeks, with a loud, smackmg kiss The baby, seemg fhQ^ 
stranger draw near, screamed so violently that it nearly 
fell mto convulsions. 
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Then the two men went out together 
As they passed the Caf4 du Commerce, Levesque 
asked 

“How about a little dnnk?** 

“Yes, I could do with some,” declared Martm 
They went m and sat down m the room, which was 
still empty Levesque shouted 

"Hey, there, Chicot, two double brandies, and the 
besti It's Martm, he's come back, Martin, you know, my 
wife's man, Martm of the Two Sisters, that was lost” 
The barman came up, three glasses m one hand and a 
pitcher of water m the other, a red-faced, podgy, pot- 
belhed man In a calm voice he asked 
“Ahl So here you are, then, Martm?” 

Martm answered. 

"Here lam” 


THE STRING 


A^long all the roads around GkiderviUe the peasants 
and their wives were commg towards the htde town, for 
it was market-day The men walked with ploddmg steps, 
their bodies bent forward at each thrust of their long 
bowed legs They were deformed by hard work, by the 
pull of the heavy plough which raises the left shoulder 
and twists the torso, by the reapmg of the wheat which 
forces the knees apart to get a firm stand, by all the 
slow and strenuous labors of hfe on the farm Their 
blue smocks, starched, shining as if varnished, oma- 
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merited with a little design m white at the neck and 
wrists, puffed about then bony bodies, seemed hke 
balloons ready to carry them off. From each smock a 
head, two arms, and two feet protruded 

Some led a cow or a calf at the end of a rope, and tlieir 
wives, walking behmd the anrnial, whipped its haunches 
with a leafy branch to hasten its progress They earned 
on their aims large wicker-baskets, out of which here 
a chicken and theie a duck thrust forth its head The 
women walked with a quicker, hvelier step than then 
husbands Their spare, straight figures weie wrapped in 
a scanty httle shawl, pinned over their flat bosoms, and 
their heads weie enveloped in a piece of white hnen 
tightly pressed on the hair and surmoimted by a cap 
Then a wagon passed, its nag’s jerky trot shaking up 
and down two men seated side by side and a woman in 
the bottom of the vehicle, the lattei holdmg on to the 
sides to lessen the stiff jolts 

The square of Goderville was filled vvnth a milhng 
throng of human beings and ammals The horns of the 
cattle, the rough-napped top-hats of the rich peasants, 
and the headgear of the peasant women stood out in the 
crowd And the clamorous, shrill, shouting voices made 
a continuous and savage dm dominated now and again 
by the robust lungs of some countryman s laugh, or the 
long lowing of a cow tied to the wall of a house 

The scene smacked of the stable, the dairy and the 
dung-heap, of hay and sweat, and gave forth ^at sharp, 
unpleasant odor, human and animal, pecuhar to the 
people of the fields 

Maitre Hauchecome, of Br4aut6, had just arrived at 
Goderville He was directmg his steps toward the square, 
when he perceived upon the ground a httle piece of 
stnng Maitre Hauchecome, econoimcal like a true 
Norman, thought that everything useful ought to be 
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picked up, and he stooped painfully, for he suflFered 
from rheumatism He took up the bit of strmg from the 
ground and was begmmng to roll it carefully when he 
noticed Maitie Malandam, the harness-maker, on the 
threshold of his door, looking at him They had once had 
a quarrel on the subject of a halter, and they had re- 
mained on bad terms, being both good haters Maitre 
Hauchecome was seized with a sort of shame to be 
seen thus by his enemy, picking a bit of strmg out of the 
dirt He hid his find qincldy under his smock, and 
shpped it mto his trousei pocket, then he pretended 
to be still looking on the ground for something which 
he did not find, and he went towards the market, his 
head thrust forward, bent double by his pam 

He was soon lost m the noisy and slowly movmg 
crowd, which was busy with mtermmable bargauungs 
The peasants looked at cows, went away, came back, 
perplexed, always m feai of bemg cheated, not daring 
to decide, watchmg the vendor’s eye, ever trying to find 
the track in the man and the flaw m the beast 

The women, having placed their great baskets at their 
feet, had taken out the poultry, which lay upon the 
groimd, tied together by the feet, with terrified eyes 
and scarlet crests 

They hstened to offers, stated their prices with a dry 
air and impassive face, or perhaps, suddenly deciding 
on some proposed reduction, shouted to the customer 
who was slowly gomg away “All right, Maitre Anthime, 
I’ll let you have it for that ” 

Then httle by httle the square was deserted, the 
church bell rang out the hour of noon, and those who 
hved too far away went to the different inns 

At Jourdam’s the great room was fuU of people eatmg, 
and the big yard was full of vehicles of all lands, gigs, 
wagons, nondescript carts, yellow with dirt, mended 
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and patched, some with their shafts nsmg to the sl^ 
like two arms, others with their shafts on the ground and 
their backs m the air. 

Behmd the diners seated at table, the immense fire- 
place, filled with bright flames, cast a hvely heat on the 
backs of the row on the right Three spits were turning 
on which were chickens, pigeons, and legs of mutton, 
and an appetizmg odor of roast meat and gravy dnp- 
pmg over the mcely browned skm rose from the fire- 
place, hghtenmg all hearts and makmg the mouth water 
All the aristocracy of the plough ate there, at Maitre 
Jourdam’s, tavern keeper and horse dealer, a clever 
fellow and well off. 

The dishes were passed and emptied, as were the jugs 
of yellow cider Everyone told his affairs, his purchases, 
and sales They discussed the crops The weather was 
favorable for the greens but rather damp for the wheat. 
Suddenly the drum began to beat m the yard, before 
the house Everybody rose, except a few mdifferent per- 
sons, and lan to the door, or to the vondows, their 
mouths still full, their napkins m their hands 

After the pubhc cner had stopped beating his drum, 
he called out m a jerky voice, speakmg his phrases ir- 
regularly 

“It IS hereby made known to the inhabitants of Goder- 
vdle, and m general to all persons present at the market, 
that there was lost this mommg, on the road to Ben- 
zeviUe, between nme and ten o’clock, a black leather 
pocketbook containing five hundred francs and some 
busmess papers. The finder is requested to return same 
to the Mayor’s office or to Maitre Fortune Houlbr^que 
of ManneviUe There wiU be twenty francs’ reward ” 
Then the man went away The heavy roll of the drum 
and the crier’s voice were agam heard at a distance. 
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Then they began to talk of this event discussing the 
chances that Maitre Houlbr^que had of finding or not 
finding his pocketbook 

And the meal concluded They were finishing their 
coffee when the chief of the gendarmes appeared upon 
the threshold 
He mquired 

"Is Maitre Hauchecome, of Br6aut6, here?” 

Maitre Hauchecome, seated at the other end of the 
table, rephed 
"Here lam” 

And the officer resumed 

"Maitre Hauchecome, will you have the goodness to 
accompany me to the Mayor’s office^ The Mayor would 
hke to talk to you ” 

The peasant, surprised and disturbed, swallowed at a 
draught his tmy glass of brandy, rose, even more bent 
than m the morning, for the ^st steps after each rest 
were specially difficult, and set out, repeatmg. "Here I 
am, here I am.” 

The Mayor was waitmg for him, seated m an arm- 
chair He was the local lawyer, a stout, solemn man, 
fond of pompous phrases 

"Maitre Hauchecome,” said he, "you were seen this 
mormng pickmg up, on the road to BenzeviUe, the 
pocketbook lost by Maitre Houlbr^que, of Manneville ” 
The countryman looked at the Mayor m astomsh- 
ment, already terrified by this suspicion restmg on him 
without his Imowmg why. 

"Me? Me? I picked up the pocketbook?” 

"Yes, you, yourself” 

"On my word of honor, I never heard of it,” 

"But you were ^een ” 

"I was seen, me? Who says he saw me?*' 
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“Monsieur Malandam, the hamess-makei ” 

The old man remembered, understood, and flushed 
with anger 

“Ah, he saw me, the clodhopper, he saw me pick up 
this strmg, here. Mayor ” And nimmagmg in his pocket 
he drew out the httle piece of string 

But the Mayor, mcredulous, shook his head 
“You will not make me beheve, Maltre Hauchecome, 
that Monsieur Malandam, who is a man we can beheve, 
mistook this string for a pocketbook ” 

The peasant, furious, lifted his hand, spat at one side 
to attest his honor, repeatmg 

“It IS nevertheless God’s own truth, the sacred truth 
I repeat it on my soul and my salvation " 

The Mayor resumed 

“After pickmg up the object, you went on staring, 
looking a long while m the mud to see if any piece of 
money had fallen out ” 

The old fellow choked with indignation and fear 
“How anyone can tell — how anyone can tell — such 
hes to take away an honest man’s reputation ^ How can 
anyone 

There was no use m his protestmg, nobody beheved 
him He was confronted with Monsieur Malandam, who 
repeated and mamtamed his affirmation They abused 
each other for an hour At his own request, Maitre 
Hauchecome was searched Nothing was found on him 
Finally the Mayor, very much perplexed, discharged 
him with the wammg that he would consult the Pubhc 
Prosecutor and ask for further orders 

The news had spread As he left the Mayor’s office, 
the old man was surrounded and questioned with a 
senous or bantermg curiosity, m which there was no 
mdignatLon He began to tell the story of the strmg No 
one beheved him ’Ihey laughed at him ' 
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He went along, stopping his jfriends, beginning end 
Icssly his statement and his protestations, showmg his 
pockets turned inside out, to prove that he had nothing 
They said 

‘‘Ah, you old rascal^” 

And he grew angry, becommg exasperated, hot and 
distressed at not bemg believed, not knowing what to do 
and endlessly repeatmg himself 

Night came He had to leave He started on his way 
with three neighbors to whom he pomted out the place 
where he had picked up the bit of string, and all dong 
the road he spoke of his adventuie 

In the evening he took a turn m the village of Br6aut6, 
m Older to tell it to everybody He only met with m- 
credulity 

It made him ill all mght 

The next day about one o'clock m the afternoon, 
Manus PaumeUe, a hired man m the employ of Maitre 
Breton, husbandman at Ymauville, returned the pocket- 
book and its contents to Maitre Houlbr^que of Manne- 
ville 

This man claimed to have found the object m the 
road, but not knowmg how to read, he had earned it to 
the house and given it to his employer 

The news spread through the neighborhood Maitre 
Hauchecome was informed of it He immediately went 
the circuit and began to recount his story completed by 
the happy climax He tnumphed 

“What gneved me so much was not the thing itself» 
as the lying There is nothing so shameful as to be 
placed under a cloud on account of a he " 

He talked of his adventure all day long, he told it on 
the highway to people who were passmg by, m the inn 
to people who were dnnkmg there, and to persons com- 
mg out of church the followmg Sunday He stopped 
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strangers to tell them about it He was calm now, and 
yet somethmg disturbed him without his knowmg 
exactly what it was People seemed to wink at him while 
they hstened They did not seem convmced He had the 
feehng that remarks were bemg made behmd his back 

On Tuesday of the next we^ he went to the market 
at GoderviUe, urged solely by the necessity he felt of 
discussmg the case 

Malandam, standing at his door, began to laugh on 
seeing him pass Why? 

He approached a farmer from Cnquetot, who did not 
let biTTi finish , and givmg him a poke m the stomach said 
to his face 

"You clever rogue ” 

Then he turned his back on him. 

Maltre Hauchecome was confused, why was he called 
a clever rogue? 

When he was seated at the table, m Jourdam’s tavern 
he commenced to explam "the affair ” 

A horse-dealer from Monvilhers called to him: 

"Come, come, old sharper, that's an old tnck; I know 
all about your piece of stnngl” 

Hauchecome stammered 

"But the pocketbook was found.” 

But the other man replied 

"That’ll do to tell, pop One man finds a thmg, and 
another man brmgs it back No one is any the wiser, so 
you get out of it ” 

The peasant stood chokmg He understood They 
accused him of havmg had the pocketbook returned by 
a confederate, by an accomphce. 

He tried to protest All the table began to laugh. 

He could not finish his dmner and went away m the 
midst of jeers 

He went home ashamed and mdignant, chokmg with 
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anger and confusion, the more dejected for the fact that 
he with his Norman cumung was capable of doing what 
they had accused him of, and even of boastmg of it as 
a good tnck His innocence seemed to him, m a con- 
fused way, impossible to prove, for his sharpness was 
well known And he was stricken to the heart by the m- 
justice of the suspicion 

Then he began to recount the adventure agam, en- 
larging his story eveiy day, addmg each tune new rea- 
sons, more energetic protestations, more solemn oaths 
which he formulated and prepared m his hours of soh- 
tude, his whole mmd given up to the story of the strmg 
The more comphcated his defense and the more subtle 
his argument, the less he was beheved 

“Those are lymg excuses,’’ people said behmd his 
back 

He felt it, ate his heart out over it, and wore himself 
out with useless efForts He was visibly wastmg away 

The wags now made him tell about the strmg to 
amuse them, as they make a soldier who has been on a 
campaign tell about his battles His mmd, seriously 
aflFected, began to weaken. 

Towards the end of December he took to his bed. 

He died early m January, and m the delirium of his 
death struggles he continued to protest his umocence, 
and to repeat his story 

“A piece of strmg, a piece of strmg — ^look — ^here it is ” 
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IN PORT 


Having left Havre on May 3, 1882, for a voyage in 
Chinese waters, the thiee-masted sailing-ship Notre- 
Dames-des-V ents entered Marseilles harboi on Au- 
gust 8, 1886, after a four yeais’ voyage She had dis- 
charged her original cargo in the Chinese poit to which 
she had been chartered, had there picked up a new 
freight for Buenos Aires, and thence had shipped cargo 
for Brazil. 

Various other voyages, not to speak of damages, re- 
pairs, several months spent becalmed, storms that blew 
her out of her course, and all the accidents, adventures 
and misadventures of the sea, had detained this three- 
masted Norman ship now returned to Marseilles with a 
hold full of tm boxes contaimng American preserved 
foods 

At the beginning of the voyage she had on board, 
besides the captam and the mate, fourteen sailors, eight 
Normans and six Bretons At the end only five Bretons 
and four Normans remamed, the Breton had died at 
sea, the four Normans, who had disappeared in various 
circumstances, had been replaced by two Americans, a 
Negro, and a Norwegian shanghaied one evemng an a 
Singapore den 

The great ship, sails furled, yards forimng a cross 
with the mast, chawn by a Marseilles tug that panted 
along before her, rolled m a shght swell that died gently 
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away m the calm waters astern, she passed m front of 
the Chateau d’lf, then under all the gray rocks of the 
loadstead over which the settmg sun flung a veil of gold, 
and entered the old harbor where, tied up side by side, 
were gathered ships from all comers of the globe, hud- 
dled together, large and small, of all shapes and rig- 
gings, like a fish-soup of ships m this too confined basm, 
full of foul water, wheie the hulls grazed and rubbed 
against each other, for all the world as if they weie 
pickled m salt-water hquor 

Notre-Dame^des-Vents took hei place between an 
Itahan bng and an Enghsh schooner, which drew apart 
to make way for their comrade, then, when all the 
formahties of customs and harbor had been comphed 
with, the captam gave two-thirds of his crew shore leave 
for the evenmg 

It was mght The hghts of Marseilles were lit In the 
warmth of the summer evenmg, an odor of gaihc- 
flavored cooking himg over the noisy city, ahve with ihe 
sound of voices, rumblmgs, clattenngs, all the gaiety of 
the South 

As soon as they felt land under them, the ten men 
who had been tossed for months on the sea, began to 
walk very carefully, with hesitant steps, like creatures 
strayed out of their element, unaccustomed to cities, 
two by two m a procession 

They rolled along, takmg their bearmgs, following 
the scent down the by-stieets that opened onto the har- 
bor, their blood on fire with a hunger for love that had 
grown stronger and stronger m their bodies throughout 
their last sixty-six days at sea The Normans marched 
ahead, led by C61estm Duclos, a tall, shrewd, sturdy 
young fellow, who captamed the others whenever they 
set foot on shore He found out the best places, devised 
ways and means to his bkmg, and reframed from nskmg 
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himself too readily in the brawls so common between 
sailors on shore But when he did get mvolved m one, 
he was absolutely fearless. 

After hesitatmg some httle time between the obscure 
streets that ran down to the sea hke sewers, from which 
rose a heavy smell, as it were the very breath of hovels, 
061 estm decided on a sort of wmdmg passage where 
hgjhted lamps, bearmg enormous numbers on their 
frosted colored glass, were hung out above the doors 
Under the narrow arch of the doorways, women in 
aprons sat m cane-bottomed chairs, looking hke servant- 
girls. They got up at their approa<ji, took three steps to 
the edge of the stream that ran down the middle of the 
street and stood right across the path of the men who 
advanced slowly, smgmg and chuckhng, excited already 
by the neighborhood of these prostitutes* cells 

Sometimes m the depths of a lobby a second door 
padded with brown leather opened abruptly, and behind 
it appeared a stout, half-naked woman, whose heavy 
thighs and plump arms were sharply outhned imder a 
coarse, tight-fittmg shift of white cotton Her short skirt 
looked like a hooped girdle, and the soft flesh of hei 
bosom, arms, and shoulders made a rosy patch against 
a bodice of black velvet edged with gold lace She 
called to them from far off, **Are you commg m, 
dearies?” and sometimes came out herself to clutch one 
of them, pulhng him towards her doorway with all hei 
might, clmgmg to him like a spider dragging m a body 
bigger t h a n itself The man, excited by her touch, would 
resist feebly, and the others would stop to watch him, 
hesitatmg between their impulse to go m without fur- 
ther delay and their desire to make this appetizmg stroll 
last a ht^ longer. Then, after the woman had dragged 
the sailor to the threshold of her cell by mflin strength, 
and the whole company were about to plunge after him’ 
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C41estm Duclos, who was a judge of such houses, would 
suddenly cry, ‘‘Don’t go m there, Marchand, that’s not 
the one we want ” 

Whereupon, obedient to this command, the man 
would disengage himself with violence, and the fnends 
would fall agam mto hne, pursued by the obscene abuse 
of the exasperated woman, while other women, all the 
way down the passage ahead of them, would come out 
of their doors, attracted by the noise, and pour out 
hoarse-voiced, enticmg appeals They went on their 
way, growing more and more excited, between the cajol- 
ing cnes and seductive charms ofFered by the chorus of 
love’s doorkeepers down the length of the street before 
them, and the vile curses flung after them by the chorus 
of despised and disappomted women behind Now and 
then they met other compames of men, soldiers march- 
ing along with swords clattermg against their legs, more 
sailors, a sohtary citizen or so, a few shop assistants. 
Everywhere opened other narrow streets, starred with 
evil beacon-hghts They walked steadily through this 
labynnth of hovels over the greasy cobbled streets ooz- 
ing streams of foul water, between houses full of wom- 
en’s flesh 

At last Duclos made up his mmd and, haltmg m front 
of a fairly decent-lookmg house, marshaled his company 
into it 


n 

The entertainment lacked nothing^ For four hours the 
ten sailors took their fill of love and wme Six months’ 
pay vanished 

They were mstalled lords of all they surveyed, m the 
big salon, starmg with unfriendly eyes at the ordinary 
chents who sat at htde tables m comers, where those 
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of the women who were disengaged, dressed hke ovei- 
grown babies or music-hall singers, ran to attend on 
them, and then sat down beside them 

Each man had on arrival selected his companion, 
whom he retained thioughout the evening, foi the 
lower orders are not promiscuous Three tables had been 
dragged togethei, and after the first round of drinks, the 
procession, in two lanks and inci eased by as many 
women as theie were sailors, re-foimed on the staiicase 
The noise made by the fom feet of each couple was 
heard for a time on the wooden steps, while this long 
file of loveis plunged through the narrow door that led 
to the bedrooms 

Then they came down agam for more drinks, went 
up again, came down again 

Now, very nearly dru^, they began to bawl Each 
man, with reddened eyes, his fancy on his knee, sang 
or shouted, hammering on the table with clenched fists, 
rolled the wine round his throat, giving full play to the 
beast m man In the midst of them, C^lestm Duclos, his 
arm round a tall red-cheeked wench who sat astride on 
his knee, gazed at her aidently Not so drunk as the 
others — ^not that he had drunk any less — ^he could still 
think of more than the one thmg, and more human than 
the rest, he tried to talk to her Ehs thoughts were a httle 
elusive, shppmg from his grasp, returning and disap- 
peanng before he could remember just what he had 
wanted to say. 

He laughed, repeating 

^'Then, then . . . you've been here a long time ” 

“Six months,'' rephed the girl 

He appeared pleased with her, as if that were a proof 
of good conduct, and went on 
“Do you like this hfe?” 

She hesitated, then spoke lesignedly 
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^‘You get along It*s no worse than anythmg else 
Being a servant or walking the streets, they’re both dirty 
]obs ” 

He seemed to approve this truth too 
"You’ie not from these parts?” said he* 

She shook her head without speaking 
"Do you come from far?” 

She nodded, still silent 
^Wheie from?” 

She seemed to search hei mmd, trymg to collect her 
memories, then she mui mured 
"Fiom Peipignan” 

Again he showed gieat satisfaction, and said 
"That*s good ” 

In her turn she asked him 
^Tou’ie a sailor, aien’t you?” 

^Tes ” 

"Have you come a long way?” 

"Oh, yesl I’ve seen countries, ports, and all that ” 

"I suppose >ou’ve sailed round the world?” 

"I dare say, more like twice than once ” 

Again she seemed to hesitate, searching m hei mind 
for something forgotten, then, in a rather altered, giave 
voice, she said 

"You have come across a good many ships in your 
voyages?” 

"I have that ” 

"Perhaps you’ve even come across NotTe-Dame-des- 
Vents^^ 

He chuckled 

'Tvfo later than a week ago ” 

She turned pale, all the blood ebbing from her cheeks, 
and asked 

"Is that true, really true^’ 

"As true as I’m telling you ” 
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**You're not telling me a lie^” 

He lifted his hand. 

“God's truth I'm not,” said he 

“Then do you know whether C^lestm Duclos is still 
with her?” 

He was surprised, uneasy, and wanted to know more 
before replying 

“Do you know him?” 

She became suspicaous too 

“No, not me, it’s some woman who knows him ” 

“One of the women here^” 

'^o, outside ” 

“In the street?” 

“No” 

“What woman?” 

“Oh, ]ust a woman, a woman like me ” 

“What’s this woman want with him?” 

“How should I know, what d’you think^” 

They stared mto each other’s eyes, trying to read the 
thoughts behind, guessmg that something serious was 
gomg to come of this 
He went on 

“Can I see this woman?” 

"What would you say to her^” 

“I'd say • . . I’d say that I have seen C61estm 
Duclos ” 

“Is he ah right?” 

“As right as you or me, he’s a lad ” 

She was silent agam, collectmg her thoughts, then, 
very slowly, asked 

"Where was she bound for, the Notre-^Dame-des- 

Ventsr 

"Well, to Marseilles ” 

She could not repress a start. 

“ReaUy?” 
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“Yes, really ” 

“Do you Imow Duclos?” 

“Yes I know him ” 

She hesitated again, then said softly 
“Good That’s good” 

“What d’you want with him?” 

“Listen, you can tell him . . nothmgl” 

He continued to stare at her, more and more uneasy 
He must know the whole story now 
“Do you know him then?” 

"TSFo,” said she 

“Then what d you want with him?” 

She came to a sudden decision, got up, ran to the bar 
where the proprietress sat enthroned, seized a lemon, 
cut it open, pourmg the juice mto a glass, then filled 
up the glass with plam water and, brmgmg it to him, 
said 

“Dnnk this ” 

“Why^’ 

^“To sober you up After that IT talk to you ” 

He drank obediently, wiped his lips with the back of 
his hand, and declared 

'“That’s all right, I’m listenmg to you ” 

“You must promise not to tell him that you have seen 
me, nor who told you what I am gomg to tell you Swear 
it” 

He lifted his hand, with a knowing air. 

“I swear it.” 

“On the good God himself?” 

“Yes, on the good God ” 

"Well, you’re to tell him that his father is dead, that 
his mother is dead, that his brother is dead, all the three 
of them m the same month, of typhoid fever, m January 
1883, three and a half years ago ” 

And now it was he who felt the blood rush through 
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his body, and for some moments he sat there, so over- 
come that he could find nothmg to say m reply, then he 
began to have doubts and asked 

"Are you sure?” 

“I’m quite sure ” 

“Who told It to you^” 

She put her hands on his shoulders and, peering mto 
his eyes, said. 

“You swear you won’t give me away?” 

‘1 swear it.” 

“I’m his sister ” 

Her name broke mvoluntanly from his mouth 

“Frangoise^^’ 

She stared at him again fixedly, then, overwhelmed 
by a crazy fear,, by a profound feelmg of horror, mur- 
mured imder her brealh, against his mouth. 

“Oh, oh, IS It you, C^lestm?” 

They sat rigid, eyes staring mto eyes 

Round them, the sailors went on shoutmg The noise 
of passes, fists, and heels beatmg m tune to the choruses, 
and the shnll cnes of the women mmgled with the up- 
roarious songs 

He felt her against him, held close to him, warm and 
terrified, his sisterl Then, m a whisper, afraid lest some- 
one overhear him, so low that she herself could hardly 
hear 

“My God, Tve done a fine thmgl” 

Her eyes filled with tears m an instant, and she stam- 
mered 

'Tt* s not my fault, is it?” 

But he said abruptly. 

“So they’re dead?” 

“Yes, fhey^re dead” 

“Dad, and mother, and my brother?” 

“All three m the same month, as IVe just told you I 
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was left alone, with nothing but what I stood up in, 
seeing that I owed money to the chemist and the doctor 
and for buiying the three bodies, which I paid off with 
the furmture 

"After that I went as servant to old Cacheux, you 
know him, the cripple I was just exactly fifteen then, 
seeing that you went away when I was not qmte four- 
teen I got mto trouble with him You’re a fool when 
you’re young Then I went as housemaid to a solicitor, 
he seduced me too and set me up m a room m Havre 
It wasn’t long before he stopped conung, I spent three 
days without food and then, smce I couldn’t get any 
work, I went mto a house, like many another I’ve seen 
the world too, I have, and a dirty world at thatl Rouen, 
Evreux, Lalle, Bordeaux, Perpignan, Nice, and now here 
I am at Marseilles!”^ 

Tears poured out of her eyes and her nose, wetting 
her cheeks, and ran down into her mouth 
She went on 

"I thought you were^dead too, my poor C^lestm.’* 

He said 

'T would never have known you agam, you were so 
htde then, and now you’re so big, but how was it you 
didn’t recognize me?” 

She made a despairing gesture 

"I see so many men that they all look alike to me ” 

He was still starmg mto her eyes m the grip of a con- 
fused emotion, an emotion so overwhelmmg that he 
wanted to cry like a beaten child He stiU held her m his 
arms, sittmg astride his legs, his hands spread out on the 
grrl’s back, and now by dmt of starmg at her, he recog- 
nized her at last, the htde sister left m the country with 
the three she had watched die while he tossed at sea 
All at once he took her new-found face m his great 
sailor’s paws and began to embrace her as a man em- 
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braces his flesh and blood Then sobs, a man s terrible 
sobs, long-drawn surging cnes, rose in his throat like 
the hiccups of a drunken man 

He stammered 

"To see you, to see you agam, Frangoise, my httle 
Fran 90 ise . . 

Suddenly he leaped to his feet and began to swear 
m a dreadful voice, bringing his fist down on the table 
with such violence that the overturned glasses were 
shattered He took three steps, staggered, flung out his 
arms and fell face downwards He rolled on the floor, 
shoutmg, beatmg the ground with arms and legs, and 
uttenng groans hke the death-rattle of a man in agony 

The sailors looked at him and laughed 

"He’s land of drunk,” said one 

"Put him to bed,” said another, "if he goes out they’ll 
stick him m jail ” 

Then, as he had money m his pockets, the proprie- 
tress offered a bed, and the other sailors, themselves so 
drunk that they couldn’t stand, hoisted him up the nar- 
row staircase to the bedroom of the woman who had 
so recently received him there, and who sat on a chair at 
the foot of that guilty couch, weepmg over him, until 
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THE BOURGEOISIE 


A MILLION 


It WAS a modest clerk’s household The husband, who 
was employed in a Govenunent department, was coi^' 
ventLonal and pamstakmg, and he was always very care- 
ful m the discharge of his duties His name was Leopold 
Bonnm He was a mediocre young man who held the 
right opinions about everythmg He had been brought 
up a ChnstLan, but he was mclmed to be less rehgious 
since the country had begun to move m the direction 
of the separation of Church and State He would say in 
loud tones at the oflBce, "I am a behever, a true behever, 
but I beheve m God, not m the clergy” His greatest 
claim was that he was an honest man He would strike 
his chest as he said so And he was an honest man, m 
the most humdrum sense of the word He arrived punc- 
tually at his oflBce and left as pimctually He never idled 
and was always very straight m “money matters” He 
had married the daughter of one of his poor colleagues 
His wife’s aunt, however, was worth a imllion francs, a 
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rich man had married her for love She had no children, 
which was a deep disappomtment for her, and, con- 
sequently, she had no one to whom she could leave hei 
money except her mece This legacy was the constant 
preoccupation of the family. It haunted the house, and 
even the office It was known that "the Bonnms would 
come m for a million ” 

The young couple were also childless, a fact which 
did not distress them m the least, as they were perfectly 
satisfied with their humdrum, narrow hfe They were 
thrifty people, and their home was tidy and well kept 
They were both placid and moderate in all things, and 
they firmly beheved that a child would upset their hves 
and mterfere with their habits 

They would not have gone out of the way to avoid 
havmg children, but, since Heaven had not blessed 
them m that respect, they thought it was no doubt foi 
the best 

The wealthy aimt, however, was not to be consoled 
and was profuse with practical advice Years ago, she 
had vainly tried a number of methods recommended by 
clairvoyants and her women friends, and smce she had 
reached the age where all thought of offspnng had to be 
abandoned, she had heard of many more, which she 
supposed to be unfailing, and which she persisted m re- 
veahng to her mece. Every now and then she would 
mquire, ‘Well, have you tried what I told you about the 
other day?” 

FmaUy she died The yoimg people experienced a de- 
hghted rehef which they sought to conceal from them- 
selves as well as from the outside world Often one’s con- 
science is garbed m black while the soul smgs with joy 

They were notified that a will had been deposited with 
a lawyer, arfd they went to the latter’s office immedi- 
ately after leavmg the church 
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The aunt, faithful to her hfelong idea, had be- 
queathed her fortune to their first-bom child, with the 
provision that after a child was bom, the income was to 
go to the parents until their decease. Should the young 
couple have no offsprmg withm three years, the fortune 
was left to the poor and needy. 

They were completely overwhelmed The husband 
collapsed and stayed away from the office for a week 
When he recovered, he lesolved with sudden energy to 
become a parent 

He persisted m his endeavors for six months, until he 
was but the shadow of his former self He remembered 
ajl the hmts his aunt had given and put them mto prac- 
tice conscientiously, but without results His desperate 
determmation lent him a factitious strength, which, 
however, proved almost fatal 

He became hopelessly anemic His physician threat- 
ened him with tuberculosis, and terrified him to such 
an extent that he forthwith resumed his peaceful habits, 
even more peaceful than before, and began a restorative 
treatment 

Broad rumors had begun to float around the office All 
the clerks had heard about the disappomtmg will, and 
they made much fun over what they termed the “imlhon 
franc deal ” 

Some ventured to give Bonnm facetious advice, while 
others dared to offer themselves for the accomplishment 
of the distressmg clause One tall fellow, especially, who 
had the reputation of bemg qmte a lad and whose many 
affairs were notorious throughout the office, teased him 
constantly with veiled allusions, broad hints and the 
boast that he. Morel, could make him, Bonnm, mhent m 
about twenty minutes. 

However, one day, Leopold Bonnm became suddenly 
infunated, and jumpmg out of his chair, his quill behmd 
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his ear, he shouted, “Sir, you are a cad, if I did not 

respect myself, I would spit m your face ” 

Seconds were dispatched to the antagonists, and for 
days the whole department was m an uproar They were 
to be found everywhere, m and out of the offices, meet- 
ing m the halls to discuss some important pomt and to 
exchange their views of the a£Fair Fmally a document 
was drawn up by the four delegates and accepted by 
the mterested parties, who gravely shook hands *and 
mumbled a few words of apology m the presence of the 
departmental chief 

Durmg the month that followed, the two men bowed 
ceremomously and with affected courtesy, as becaipe 
adversaries who had met on the field of honor But one 
day, they happened to colhde agamst each other m the 
hall, outside the office, whereupon Monsieur Bonmn m- 
quired with digmty, “I trust I did not hurt you?” And 
Monsieur Morel replied, “Not m the least ” 

After that encoimter, they saw fit to speak a few 
words whenever they met And httle by httle they be- 
came more fnendly, appreciated one another and grew 
to be mseparable 

But Leopold was unhappy. His wife kept tauntmg 
him with allusions, torturmg him with thinly veiled sar- 
casm 

And the days were flittmg by A year had already 
elapsed smce the aunt^s demise. The inheritance seemed 
lost to them. 

When sittmg down to dinner Madame Bonmn would 
remark "We have not very much to eat, it would be 
different if we were well off ” 

Or, when Leopold was ready to start for the office, his 
wife would hand him his wallmg-stick and observe, “If 
we had an mcome of fifty thousand francs, you would 
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not have to loll yourself working, you poor quill- 
dnver.” 

When Madame Bonnin went out on a ramy day, she 
would invariably murmur, ‘If we had a carnage, I 
should not be compelled to rum my clothes on a day 
like this/' 

In fact, at all times, she seemed to blame her hus- 
band, rendering him alone responsible for the state of 
affairs and the loss of the fortune 

FmaUy, growmg desperate, he took her to a well- 
known physician, who, after a lengthy consultation, 
expressed no opmion and declared he could discover 
nothmg unusual, that similar cases were of frequent 
occurrence, that it was the same with bodies as with 
mmds, that, after havmg seen so many couples separated 
through incompatibihty of temper, it was not surpnsmg 
to find some who were childless because of physical in- 
compatibihty. The consultation cost forty francs 

A year went by, and war was declared between the 
pair, mcessant, bitter war, almost ferocious hatred. 
Madame Bonnm never stopped saymg over and over 
again, “Isn't it dreadful to lose a fortune because one 
happens to have married a fool!" or “To think that if I 
had married another man, today I would have an m- 
come of forty thousand francs!" or agam, “Some people 
are always in the way They spoil everythmg " 

In the evemng, after dinner, the tension became well- 
mgh msufferable. One mght, feanng a terable scene, 
and not knowing how to ward it off, Leopold brought 
his friend, Fr4d4nc Morel, with whom he had almost 
had a duel, home with him. Soon Morel became the 
friend of the household, the counselor of husband and 
wife 

The expiration of the delay stipulated m the will was 
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drawing near, only six months more and the fortune 
would go to the poor and needy Little by htde L6opold’s 
attitude toward his wife changed He, too, became ag- 
gressive, tauntmg, would make obscure insmuations, 
mentiomng m a mysterious way wives of clerks who 
had built up their husbands' careers. 

Eveiy little while he would bnng up some story of 
promotion that had fallen to the luck of some obscure 
clerk 'Xittle Ravmot, who was only a temporary clerk, 
five years ago, has been made assistant chief clerk/' 
Then Madame Bonnm would reply, You’re certainly 
not the man to accomplish an)^thmg like that ” 

Leopold would shrug his shoulders 

^^As if he did more than anyone else^ He has a bright 
wife, that IS all. She captivated the head of the depart- 
ment and now gets everythmg she wants In this life 
we have to look out that we are not fooled by circum- 
stances " 

What did he really mean? What did she infer? What 
occurred? Each of ^em had a calendar on which the 
days which separated them from the fatal term were 
marked, and every week they were overcome by a sort 
of madness, a desperate rage, a wild exasperation, so 
that they felt capable of comrnittmg a crime if neces- 
sary 

And then one monung Madame Bonnm, with shmmg 
eyes and a radiant face, laid her hands on her husband's 
shoulders, looked at him lnt«itly, joyfully, and whis- 
pered, **1 beheve that I am pregnant” He experienced 
such a shock that he almost collapsed, and suddenly 
daspmg his wife m his arms, he drew her down on hi^ 
knee, kissed her hke a beloved child, and, overwhelmed 
by emotion, sobbed aloud 

Two months later, doubt was no longer possible. He 
went with her to a 'physician and had the latter make 
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out a certificate which he handed to the executor of the 
will The lawyer stated that, inasmuch as the child ex- 
isted, whether bom or unborn, he could do nothmg but 
bow to circumstances, and would postpone the execu- 
tion of the will until the birth of the heir 

A boy was born, whom they christened Dieudonn^,* 
in remembrance of the practice m royal households 
They were very rich 

One evemng, when M Bonmn came home — his 
fnend Fr6d4nc Morel was to dme with them — ^his wife 
remarked casually, "I have just requested our fnend 
Fr6d6nc never to enter this house agam He insulted 
me ” Leopold looked at her for a second with a light of 
gratitude m his eyes, and then he opened his arms, 
she flew to him and they kissed each otitier tenderly, 
like the good, umted, upright httle couple that they 
were 

And It is worth while to hear Madsime Bonmn talk 
about women who have transgressed for love, and those 
whom a great passion has led to adultery 


THE CHAIR MENDER 


The mnneb given by the Marquis de Bertrans to 
celebrate the opemng of the hunting season was draw- 
ing to a dose. Eleven sportsmen, eight young women, 
and the district doctor were seated round the large, 
wdl-ht table covered with fruits and flowers. 


Theodore, Gift of God 
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The talk fell on love, and a great discussion arose, the 
eternal discussion, whether one could love truly but 
once, or many times They cited examples of people who 
had never had but one serious love, they also cited other 
examples of people who had loved often, violently 
The men maintained m general that passion, like a 
malady, could strike the same person many times, and 
stake to kiU if an obstacle appeared m its path Al- 
though the pomt of view was not contestable, the 
women, whose opimon was foimded upon hterature 
rather than observation, affirmed that love, true love, 
great love, could come only once to a mortal, that it was 
like a thunderbolt, this love, and that a heart once 
touched by it remained ever after so vacant, ravaged, 
and burned out that no other powerful sentiment, not 
even a dream, could agam take root 

The Marquis, havmg loved often, contested this be- 
hef m hvely fashion 

"I tell you that a person can love many times with all 
his strength and all his soul You cite people who have 
killed themselves for love as proof of the impossibihty 
of a second passion I answer that if they had not been 
stupid enough to commit suicide, thus ehminatmg all 
chance of another fall, they would have been healed, 
and they would have recommenced, again and agam, 
until their natural death Lovers are like drunkards — 
once a drunkard always a drunkard, once a lover, al- 
ways a lover It is simply a matter of temperament ” 
They chose the doctor as arbitrator, an old Pans phy- 
sician retired to the country, and begged him to give 
his opmion. 

To ten the truth, he had none As the Marquis had 
said, it was an affair of temperament 

‘Tor my part,” the doctor said, “I have known of one 
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passion which lasted fifty-five years without a day of 
respite, and which was ended only by death 
The Marquis clapped his hands 
“That is beautiful,” said a lady “And what a dream, 
to be loved like that* What happmess to hve fifty-five 
years enveloped m a deep, hvmg affectioni How happy, 
how pleased with life, the man must be who was 
adored hke thatl” 

The doctor smiled 

“Madame,” said he, “you are right on one pomt The 
object of that love was a man You know him, it is 
Chouquet, the village chemist And as for the woman, 
you knew her too, it is the old itmerant chair mender, 
for she used to come every year to your house But how 
can I make you understand the whole story?” 

The enthusiasm of the women fell A look of disgust 
came into their faces — as if love could only overwhelm 
those fine and distmguished creatures who were worthy 
of the mterest of fashionable people 
The doctor contmued 

'T was called, three months ago, to the bedside of 
this old woman. She was dymg She had driven mto our 
town m the old carnage that served her for a house, 
drawn by the nag that you have often seen, and ac- 
compamed by her two great black dogs, her friends 
and guard The pnest was already there She made us 
the executors of her will, and m order to explam her 
will, she told us the story of her life I have never heard 
anythmg more singular or more movmg 

“Her father wove cane seats and so did her mother, 
gomg from town to town She had never known a home 
on earth. As a httle girl, she went aroimd ragged, 
covered with vermin, and dirty. They would stop be- 
side the road at the entrance to a town, unharness the 
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horse and let him browse, the dog would go to sleep 
with his nose on his paws, the child would play m the 
grass while the father and mother, under the shade of 
the elms bordermg the roadside, would mend all the old 
chairs m the neighborhood 

‘*No one ever talked m this itinerant dwellmg After 
the necessary words had been spoken to decide who 
should make the tour of the houses and csall out the 
usual, ^Chairs to mendl* they would sit down m silence 
to plait the straw, face to face or side by side 

''When the child strayed too far away or struck up 
an acquamtance with some village urchin,, the angiy 
voice of the father would call out 'You come back 
here, you bratl’ This was as much tenderness as she 
ever Imew. 

"When she grew bigger they sent her round to collect 
the worn-out chairs to be mended Thus she would 
make acquaintances from place to place among the 
street children Then it would be the parents of her 
new fnends who would call out harshly to their dbil- 
dren, 'Will you come here, you scampi Let me catch 
you talkmg to that barefoot agami’ 

"Often the boys would throw stones at her. When 
ladies gave her a few pence she saved them carefully 

"One day — she was then eleven years old — as they 
were passmg through this place, she met the htde 
Chouquet boy behmd the cemetery, weepmg because 
some comrade had stolen two sous from him The tears 
of this httle well-to-do mtizen, one of those fortunate 
ones who m her queer noddle she had thought always 
content and gay, quite upset her She went up to him, 
and when she learned the cause of his trouble, she 
poured mto his hands all her savmgs, seven sous, which 
he took qmte as a matter of course, drymg his tears 
Then, mad with joy, she had the audacity to kiss him 
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Since he was busy counting the money, he allowed her 
to do it Seemg that she was not repulsed or beaten, 
she did the same thmg agam She embraced him with 
all her strength and all her heart Then she ran away 
‘What could have taken place m her wretched httle 
head after that? Did she attach herself to this little 
boy because she had sacrificed for him her beggar’s 
fortune, or because it was to him that she had given 
her first tender loss^^ The mystery is as great for the 
lowly as for the exalted. 

“TFor months she dreamed of that cemetery and that 
boy. In the hope of seemg him agam, she began to rob 
her parents, keepmg back a sou here and there, either 
from a chair seat or upon the provisions which she was 
sent to buy 

‘When she returned here she had two francs m her 
pocket, but she saw the chemist's son, very clean be- 
hmd the big colored bottles of his father’s shop, only 
through the wmdow, between a red decanter and a 
tapeworm She loved him there still more, charmed, 
aroused to ecstasy by this glory of colored water, this 
apotheosis of shining crystal 

“This picture became an mefEaceable memory, and 
when, the f oUowmg year, she saw him pla3nng marbles 
near the school with his comrades, she threw herself 
upon him, seized him m her arms, and kissed him with 
such violence that he began to howl with fear Then, 
m order to appease him, she gave him all her money — 
three francs and twenty centimes, a real treasure which 
he looked at with bulgmg eyes 

“He took the money and let her caress him as much 
as she wished 

“Durmg the next four years she turned over to him 
all her htde savmgs, which he pocketed with a clear 
conscience, m exchange for kisses Once it was thirty 
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SOUS, now and then forty, and once only twelve — and 

she wept with gnef and humiliation at this, but it had 

been a bad year The last tune there was a five-franc 

piece, a great round coin that made him laugh with 

content 

“She thought of nothmg but him, and he now looked 
for her return with a certain impatience, running to 
meet her, which made the heart of the girl leap with 
joy 

“Then he disappeared His family had sent him away 
to school, as she found out by skillful questiomng 
Thereupon she used her wits to change her parents’ 
itinerary and make them pass through here durmg the 
hohdays She succeeded, but only after two years’ guile. 
Then, as she had been two years without seemg him, 
she scarcely recognized him, so much was he changed, 
he was so tall and handsome m his coat with the brass 
buttons, so unposmg He pretended not to recognize 
her and passed haughtily by. 

“She wept over it for two days, and after that she 
suffered endlessly. 

“Each year she came back, passmg him without dar- 
ing to greet him, and without his deigmng to raise his 
eyes to her She loved him passionately. She said to 
me, TDoctor, he is the only man I have seen on earth, 
I have never known that other men existed * 

“Her parents died She contmued their trade, but 
took with her two dogs instead of one, two terrible dogs 
that no one would dare challenge. 

“One day on entermg this town, where her heart still 
lay, she saw a yoxmg woman commg out of the Chou- 
quet shop on the arm of her well-beloved It was his 
i^e He was married 

“That evenmg she threw herself mto the pond on 
the Town Hall square A drunken man fished her out 
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and took her to the pharmacy Chouquet, came down 
m his dressmg-gown, to revive her, and without appear- 
ing to recogmze her, as he loosened her clothing and 
rubbed her skm, he said m a hard voice, Why, you are 
out of your headi You must not do such foohsh things * 
"That was enough to cure her He had spoken to herl 
She was happy for a long time 

"He wanted no remuneration for his services, al- 
though she msisted upon paymg him And all her life 
was spent like this She wove and mended chair bot- 
toms, and thought of Chouquet Every year she saw 
him behind his large wmdows She adopted the pre- 
text of tradmg at his shop In this way she could see 
him, speak to him, and still give him a httle money. 

"As I told you m the begmnmg, she died this sprmg. 
After havmg told me her history, she begged me to give 
to him she had so patiently loved all the savmgs of her 
life, because she had worked only for him, she said, 
fastmg even, m order to save, and to be sure that he 
would think of her at least once after she was dead 
"She then gave me two thousand three hxmdred and 
twenty-seven francs I allowed the priest twenty-seven 
for bunal, and earned oflF the rest when she had drawn 
her last breath 

"Next day, I took myself to the house of the Chou- 
quets They had just finished breakfast, sittmg opposite 
each other, fat and red, smelhng of their pharmaceutical 
products, important and satisfied 

"They asked me to sit down, they offered me a glass 
of kirsch which I accepted, then I commenced my dis- 
course m an emotional voice, persuaded that they were 
gomg to weep. 

"When Chouquet got it mto his head that this itmer- 
ant chair mender, this vagrant, had been m love with 
him, he bounced with mdignation, as if she had robbed 
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him of his reputation, of the esteem of honest people, 
oi his honor, of somethmg rare that was dearer to him 
than life. 

“His wife, as exasperated as he, kept repeating, *The 
beggar! The beggar! The beggar!^ unable to find any 
other word 

*He got up and walked around the table with long 
strides, his skullcap tipped over his ear He muttered. 
Think of it. Doctor! This is a horrible thmg to happen 
to a man^ What is to be done? OhI if I had known this 
while she was alive I would have had her arrested 
and shut up m prison And she wouldn't have got out, 
I can tell you^' 

T[ was stupefied by this result of my pious errand I 
neither knew what to say nor what to do But I had 
to go on with my mission. I said, 'She instructed me to 
give you £dl her savmgs, which amount to two thousand 
three hundred francs. As what I have told you seems 
to be so very disagreeable to you, perhaps it would be 
better that I turn this money over to the poor/ 

“They stared at me, the man and the woman, too 
stunned to move I drew the money from my pocket, 
miserable money from all countries, and of every de- 
nomination, gold and copper mixed Then 1 asked, 
*What have you decided^^' 

“Madame Chouquet spoke first. She said, 'Smce it 
was the woman’s dying wish — ^it seems to me that it 
would be difficult to refuse it/ 

“The husband, somewhat confused, answered, ^We 
always do somethmg with that money for our 
children’ 

"I remarked dryly, ‘As you wish ’ 

*ne contmued, ‘Yes, give it to us, smce she told you 
to do so. We can always find a way to use it m some 
good cause.’ 
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*1 put down the money, bowed, and went out 

‘'Next day Chouquet came to me and said brusquely, 
‘She must have left a wagon here, that — ^fhat woman 
What are you gomg to do with the wagon?’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ said I, ‘take it if you wish ’ 

“ ‘Exactly Just what I want I’ll make a shed of it 
for my kitchen-garden ’ 

“He was gomg, but I recalled him ‘She also left an 
old horse and her two dogs Do you want them?’ 

“He stopped, surprised, ‘OhI no,’ he answered, ‘what 
could I do with them»^ Dispose of them as you wish ' 

“Then he laughed and held out his hand, which I 
shook What else could I do? In the country it will not 
do for the doctor and the chemist to be enemies 

“I have kept the dogs The pnest, who has a large 
yard, took the horse The wagon serves Chouquet as 
a shed, and he has bought five railway shares vuth the 
money, 

“This IS the only profound love that I have met with 
m my hfe ” 

The doctor was silent The Marquise, tears in her 
eyes, sighed, “You can’t get away from it, it is only 
women who know how to love ” 


AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS 


Is THERE any feelmg m a woman stronger than curi- 
osity? Fancy seemg, knowing, tcxuchmg what one has 
dreamed aboutl What would a woman not do for that? 
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Once a woman’s eager cunosity is aroused, she will be 
guilty of any folly, commit any imprudence, venture 
upon anythmg, and recoil from nothmg I speak of 
women who are really women, who are endowed with 
that tnple-bottomed disposition, which appears to be 
reasonable and cool on the surface, but whose three 
secret compaitments are filled as follows The first, with 
female uneasmess, which is always in a state of flutter- 
mg, the next, with sly dodges always brought mto play 
under color of complete sincerity, the sophistical and 
formidable wiles of seemingly straightforward women, 
and the last, with all those charmmg, improper acts, 
that dehghtful deceit, exqmsite perfidy, and all those 
wayward qualities that drive stupidly credulous lovers 
to suicide, but delight other men 

The woman whose adventure I am about to relate 
was a httle person from the provmces, who had been 
msipidly respectable till the moment when my story 
begms Her life, which was on the surface so calm, was 
spent at home, with a busy husband and two children, 
whom she brought up m the fashion of an irreproach- 
able mother But her heart beat with unsatisfied curi- 
osity and with longmg for the unknown She was con- 
tinually thinkmg of Pans, and read the fashionable 
papers eagerly. The accounts of parties, of dresses, and 
vanous entertainments, excited her longmg, but, above 
aU, she was strangely agitated by those paragraphs 
which were full of double meamng, by those veils half 
raised by clever phrases which gave her a glimpse of 
culpable and ravishmg dehghts. PVom her home m the 
provmces she saw m Pans an apotheosis of magnificent 
and corrupt luxury. 

Durmg the long nights, when she dreamed, lulled 
by the rhythmical snores of a husband who lay sleepmg 
on his back by her side with a silk handkerchief tied 
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round his head, she saw m her sleep those well-known 
men whose names appeared regularly on the front page 
of the newspapers like stars m the dark sky She pic- 
tured to herself their lives — continual excitement, con- 
stant debauchery, orgies such as were practiced in 
ancient Rome, horribly voluptuous and with refinements 
of sensuahty so comphcated that she could not even 
imagme them 

The boulevards seemed to her a kmd of abyss of 
human passions, and she did not doubt that the houses 
that Imed them concealed mysteries of prodigious love 
But she felt that she was growmg old without having 
known life, except m those recurrent repellently mo- 
notonous, everyday occupations which constitute the 
happmess of the home She was still pretty, for she was 
well preserved by a tranquil existence, like wmter fniit 
m a cool cupboard, but she was consumed, agitated, 
and upset by her secret longmgs She used to ask her- 
self if she was meant to die without havmg experienced 
any of those damnmg, mtoxicatmg ]oys, without having 
plimged once, just once, mto that flood of Parisian 
voluptuousness 

By dmt of much perseverance, she paved the way 
for a journey to Pans, found a pretext, got some rela- 
tives to mvite her, and as her husband could not go 
with her, she went alone As soon as she amved, she 
invented a reason for remaining for some days, or rather 
for some mghts, if necessary She told him that she had 
met some fnends who hved a httle way out of town 

And then she set out on a voyage of discovery She 
went up and down the boulevards, without seemg any- 
tfaing except roving and hcensed vice. She looked into 
the large caf6s, and read the Agony Column of the 
Ftgaro^ which every mommg seemed to her like a toc- 
sm, a summons to love But nothmg put her on the 
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track of tihose orgies of actors and actresses, nothing 
revealed to her those temples of debauchery which 
opened, she imagmed, at some magic word, like the 
cave of Ah Baba or the catacombs of Rome, where the 
mysteries of a persecuted rehgion were secretly cele- 
brated 

Her relatives, who were qmte middle-class people, 
could not mtroduce her to any of those well-known 
men of whose names her head was full, and m despair 
she was thmkmg of returmng, when chance came to 
her aid One day, as she was gomg along the Rue de la 
Chauss^e d’Antm, she stopped to look mto a shop full 
of those colored Japanese kmckknacks which attract the 
eye by their color She was gazmg at the grotesque 
little ivories, the tall vases of flaming enamel, and the 
curious bronzes, when she heard the shopkeeper inside 
dilatmg, with many bows, on the value of an enormous, 
pot-beUied, comic^ figure — ^which was umque, he said 
— -to a htde, bald-headed, gray-bearded man 

At every moment, the shopkeeper repeated his cus- 
tomer’s name, which was a celebrated one, m a voice 
like a trumpet The other customers, young women and 
well-dressed gentlemen, gave a swift and furtive but 
respectful glance at the celebrated writer, who was 
lookmg adminngly at the chma figure Man and figure 
were equally ugly, as ugly as two brothers who had 
sprung from the same ugly mother. 

"To you the pnce will be a thousand francs, Mon- 
sieur Varm, and that is exactly what it cost me I should 
ask anybody else fifteen hundred, but I think a great 
deal of my hterary and artistic customers, and have 
special prices for them They all come to me. Monsieur 
Varm Yesterday, Monsieur Busnach bought a large, 
antique goblet from me, and the other day 1 sold two 
candelabra like this (aren't they beautiful?) to Mon- 
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sieur Alexandre Dumas If Monsieur Zola were to see 
that Japanese £gure he would buy it immediately, Mon* 
sieur Vann ** 

The author hesitated in perplexity. He wanted the 
figure, but the pnce was above him, and he thoug|ht no 
more about bemg stared at than if he had been alone in 
the desert She came m trembhng, her eyes £xed shame- 
lessly upon him, and she did not even ask herself 
whether he was good-lookmg, elegant, or young. It was 
Jean Vann himself, Jean Varm? After a long strug^ 
and painful hesitation, he put the figure down onto the 
table 

"No, it is too expensive,’* he said 

The shopkeeper’s eloquence redoubled "Ohl Mon- 
sieur Vann, too expensive? It is worth two thousand 
francs, if it is worth a sou ” 

But the man of letters rephed sadly, still looking at 
the figure with the enameled eyes, "I do not say it is 
not but it IS too expensive for me ” 

And thereupon, she, seized by a kmd of mad audao- 
ify, came forward and said, "*What will you charge me 
for the figure^” 

The shopkeeper, m surprise, rephed, “Fifteen htm- 
dred francs, Madame** 

“I will take It ” 

The writer, whcr had not even noticed her till that mo- 
ment, turned round suddenly He looked her over hom 
head to foot, with half-dos^ eyes, observantly, taking 
m the details like a connoisseur She was charming, sud- 
denly animated by the fiame which had hitherto been 
dormant m her. And then, a woman who gives fifteen 
hundred francs for a knickknack is not to be met with 
every day 

She was overcome by a feelmg of deh^tful delicacy, 
and turmng to him, she said in a trembling voioe: 
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“Excuse me. Sir, no doubt I have been rather hasty. 
You have probably not made up your nund/' 

He, however, bowed and said, “Indeed I had, Ma- 
dame” 

And she, filled with emotion, contmued, “Well, if 
either today, or at any other time, you change your 
mmd, you may have this Japanese figure. I bought it 
only because you seemed to like it ” 

He was visibly flattered, and smiled “I should like 
to find out how you know who I am?” he said 

Then she told him how she admired him, and became 
quite eloquent as she quoted his works, and while they 
were talking, he rested his arms on a table and fixed 
his bright eyes upon her, trymg to make out who and 
what she really was But the shopkeeper, who was 
pleased to have that hvmg pu£F of his goods, called out, 
from the other end of the shop, Mon- 

sieur Varm, is it not beautiful?” 

And then everyone looked round, and she almost 
trembled with pleasure at bemg seen taUong so mti- 
mately with such a well-known man 

At last, however, mtoxicated, as it were, by her feel- 
ings, she grew bold, like a general who is about to 
order an assault ’ 

“Sir,” shq said, “wall you do me a great, a very great 
pleasure? Will you allow me to oflPfer you this comic 
Japanese figure, as a souvenir from a woman who ad- 
mires you passionately, and whom you have seen for 
ten mmutes ” 

He refused She persisted StJl he resisted her offer, 
very much amused, and laughmg heartily But that only 
made her more obstinate, and she said, “Very well, then, 
I shall take it to your house immediately, where do you 
hve?” 

He refused to give her his address, but she got it 
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from the shopkeeper, and when she had paid for her 
purchase,, she ran out to take a cab The writer went 
after her, not wishing to accept a present from a person 
he did not know He reached her just as she was gettmg 
into the cab. Gettmg m after her, he almost fell on top 
of her, as the cab gave a jolt Then he sat down by her 
side, feelmg very much annoyed 

It was no good for him to argue and to beg, she 
showed herself mtractable, and when they got to the 
door, she stated her conditions, ‘T will undertake not to 
leave this with you," she said, "if you will promise to 
do all I want today " And the whole affair seemed so 
amusing to him that he agreed 

"What do you generally do at this time?" she asked 
him, and after hesitating for a few moments, he rephed, 
"I generally go for a walk " 

*Very well, then, we will go to the Bois de Boulognel" 
she said, m a resolute voice, and they started 

He was obhged to tell her the names of all the well- 
known women they crossed, pure or impure, with every 
detail about them — ^their mode of Me, their habits, 
their homes, and their vices, and when it was gettmg 
dusk, she said to him, ^What do you do every day at 
this time?” 

"I have some absmthe,” he rephed with a laugh 
'Very well, then,” she went on seriously, 'let us go 
and have some absmthe ” 

They went mto a large caf6 on the boulevard which 
he frequented, and where he met some of his col- 
leagues, whom he mtroduced to her She was half be- 
side herself with pleasure, and kept saymg to herself, 
"At last! At lasti” 

But time went on, and she asked, "Is it yqur dinner 
time?” To which he rephed, ‘Tes " 

"Then, let us go and have dinner ” 
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When they left Bignon’s after dinner, she wanted to- 
know what he did in the evening, and looking at her 
fixedly, he rephed, "That depends, sometimes I go to 
the theater/' 

Weiy well, then, let us go to the theater/' 

They went to the Vaudeville with a pass, thanks to 
him, and, to her great pride, the whole house saw her 
sittmg by his side m the stalls. 

When the play was over, he gallantly kissed her hand, 
and said, ^Tt only remains for me to thank you for this 
delightful day " 

But she interrupted him, "What do you do at this 
tune, every mght?" 

"Why — ^why — go home ” 

She began to laugh, a htde tremulous laugh "Very 
well, let us go to your rooms " 

They did not say anythmg more She shivered oc- 
casionally from head to foot, feelmg mchned to stay, 
and mchned to run away, but with a fixed determma- 
tion, after all, to see it out to the end She was so ex- 
cited that she had to hold on to the hamster as she 
went upstairs, and he went on ahead of her, with a 
hghted match m his hand 

As soon as they were m the flat, she undressed 
qmckly and retued without saymg a word. Then she 
waited for him, cowermg against the wall. But she was 
as simple as it was possible for a provmcaal lawyer's 
wife to be, and he was more exactmg than a pasha with 
thirty wives, so that they did not really get on at all 

At last, however, he went to sleep. The mght passed, 
its silence disturbed only by the tic-toc of the clock, 
while she, lymg motionless, thought of her conjugal 
m^ts.. By the h^t of a Chmese lantern, she lay nearly 
heartbroken and stared at the htfle fat inan l3nng on 
his back, his round stomach puffing out the bedclothes 
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like a balloon filled with gas He snored with the noise of 
a wheezy organ pipe, with prolonged snorts and coimc 
chokings His few hairs profited by his sleep to stand 
up m a veiy strange way, as if they were tired of 
having been glued for so long to that pate whose bare- 
ness they were trying to cover And a thin stream of 
sahva trickled from the comer of his half-opened mouth 

At last dayhght appeared through the drawn bhnds 
She got up and dressed without makmg any noise 
Opemng the door, she made the lock creak, and he 
woke up and rubbed his eyes He was some moments 
coming to himself, and then, when he remembered 
what had happened, he said 

‘‘What* Gomg already*^’ 

She remained standing, in some confusion, and then 
said, m a hesitant voice 

‘‘Yes, of course, it is morning ” 

Then he sat up, and said, “Look here, I have some- 
thing to ask you, m my turn And as she did not reply, 
he went on, “You have astomshed me most confound- 
edly smce yesterday. Be frank, and tell me why you did 
it for upon my word I cannot understand it m the 
least” 

She went over to him, blushmg as if she had been a 
\irgm, and said, “I wanted to know — what — what vice 
— areally was, and — well — well, it is not at all funny.” 

And she ran out of the room and down the stairs 
into the street. 

The street-cleaners were aheady at work, sweepmg 
the road, sendmg their brushes along the gutters, brmg- 
mg together the mbbish m neat htde heaps With 
movements as regular as the motion of mowers m a 
meadow, they swept the refuse before them in broad 
semi-circular strokes She met them m every street, like 
dancmg puppets, walking automatically with a swaying 
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motion, and it seemed to her as if somethmg had been 
swept out of her, as if her over-excited dreams had 
been brushed mto the gutter, or down mto the sewers 
So she went home, out of breath and very cold, and all 
that she could remember was the sensation of the mo- 
tion of those brooms sweepmg the streets of Pans in 
the early morning 

When she got to her room, she threw herself onto hei 
bed and cned 


THE LITTLE FELLOW 


IVEonsieur Lemonnier had remamed a widower 
with one child He had loved his wife madly, with a 
noble and tender love that never failed, throughout the 
whole of their life together He was a good, honest fel- 
low, simple, very simple m fact, free from selfishness 
and mahce 

Havmg fallen m love with a poor neighbor, he asked 
for her htod and mamed her He was m a fairly pros- 
perous drapery business, was makmg quite a good 
amount of money, and did not for one moment imagme 
that the girl might not have accepted him for himself 
alone 

At all events she made him happy He had no eyes 
for anybody or anythmg but her, thought only of her, 
and looked at her contmually m an abandon of adora- 
tion Durmg meals he would conmut a thousand blxm- 
ders rather than look away from the beloved face, he 
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would pour the wme into his plate and the water into 
the salt-cellar, and then would burst out laughing like 
a child, declaring 

“There, you see I love you too much, it makes me do 
such a lot of silly things 

And she would smile with an air of calm resignation, 
and then would turn away her eyes, as though embar- 
rassed by her husband s worship, and would try to 
make hun talk, to chat on any subject, but he would 
reach across the table, take her hand, and, holding it m 
his, would murmur 

“My little Jeanne, my dear httle Jeaime ” 

She would end by growing vexed and exclaimmg 

“Oh, do be reasonable, get on with your dinner, and 
let me get on with mme^’* 

He would utter a sigh and break oJBE a mouthful of 
bread, which he would proceed slowly to munch 

For five years they had no children Then suddenly 
she foimd herself with child They were deliriously 
happy He would never leave her during the whole of 
her pregnancy, to such an extent, that her maid, an 
old nurse who had brought her up and was given to 
speakmg her mmd to them, would sometimes thrust 
him out of the house and lock the door, so as to force 
hun to take the au 

He had formed an mtimate friendship with a young 
man who had known his wife smce her childhood, and 
who was jumor chief clerk at the Prefecture Monsieur 
Duretour dined three times a week at the iLemonniers, 
brought flowers for Madame and sometimes took a box 
at the theater, and often, durmg dessert, the kmd, af- 
fectionate Lemonmer would turn to his wife and ex- 

nlaim 

“With a wife like you and a fnend like him, a m an 
IS perfectly happy on earth ” 
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She died m childbed He nearly died too But the 
sight of the child gave him courage a httle shriveled 
creature that moaned 

He loved the baby with a passionate and gnef -stricken 
love, a morbid love compounded of the remembrance of 
death and his adoration of the dead woman The boy 
was his wife's flesh, her continued being, a qumtessence 
of her, as it were He was her very hfe poured mto 
another body, she had disappeared that he might 
exist And the father would embrace him franti- 

cally 

But also the child had killed her, had taken, stolen 
that adored existence, had fed upon it, had drunk up her 
share of life And Monsieur Lemonnier would re- 

place his son m the cradle and sit down to contemplate 
him He would remam there for hours, watchmg him, 
musmg on a thousand sad or sweet things Then, as the 
child was sleepmg, he would stoop over his face and 
weep into his coverings 

The child grew The father could not forego his pres- 
ence for an hour, he would prowl about the nursery, 
take him out for walks, put on his clothes, wash him, 
give him his meals His friend. Monsieur Duretour, also 
seemed to chensh the baby, and would embrace him 
with rapture, with those frenzies of affection which 
properly belong to the parent He would make him 
leap m his arms or nde a cockhorse upon his leg, and 
suddenly, overtummg him upon his knees, would raise 
his short frock and kiss the brat^s fat thighs and round 
htde calves 

“Isn’t he a darling, isn’t he a darlmgl” Monsieur 
Lemonmer would murmur m dehght, and Monsieur 
Duretour would clasp the child m his arms, ticldmg his 
neck with his mustache 

Only Celeste, the old nurse, seemed to have no affeo- 
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tion for the little one She was vexed at his pranks and 
seemingly exasperated by the cajolery of the two men 

"Is that a way to bnng up a child?’^ she would ex- 
claim “Youll make a perfect fool of him ” 

More years went by, and Jean attamed the age of 
rune He could scarcely read, he had been so spoiled, 
and he always did exactly as he liked He had a stubborn 
will, a habit of obstmate resistance, and a violent temper 
The father always gave way and granted him every- 
thing Monsieur Duretour was perpetually buymg and 
brmgmg for the httle fellow the toys he coveted, and 
f eedmg him cakes and sweets 

On these occasions Celeste would lose her temper, 
and exclaim 

"It’s a shame, Sir, a shame You’ll be the mm of the 
child, the rum of him, do you hearl It’s got to be 
stopped, and stopped it shall be, yes, I promise it shall, 
and before long, too ” 

"Well, what about it, my good woman*^ Monsieur 
Lemonmer would answer with a smile "I’m too fond of 
him, I can’t deny him anything It’s up to you to do your 
share m his upbrmgmg ” 

Jean was weak and somewhat ailing Ihe doctor de- 
clared hun to be anemic, and ordered iron, red meat, 
and strong broth. 

But the htde fellow liked nothmg but cakes, and re- 
fused all other nourishment, and his father, m despair, 
stufFed him with cream tarts and chocolate Eclairs 

One evenmg, as the two sat down to table alone to- 
gether, C61este brought m the soup-tureen with an assur- 
ance and an air of authority unusiial m her She abruptly 
took oflF the hd, plunged the ladle mto the middle of it, 
and announced* 

"There’s broth such as I’ve never made before, the 
little fellow really must eat some, this time ” 
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Monsieur Lemonnier, terrified, lowered his head He 
saw that this was not going down well 

Celeste took up his plate, filled it herself, and set it 
back m front of him 

He tasted the soup and declared 
^'Yes, It IS excellent." 

Then the servant took the little boy’s plate and poured 
mto It a whole ladleful of soup She stepped back and 
waited 

Jean sniflFed it, pushed away the plate, and uttered a 
sound of disgust Celeste, grown pale, went swiftly up to 
him and, seizmg the spoon full of soup, thrust it forcibly 
mto the child’s half-open mouth 

He choked, coughed, sneezed, and spat, and, yelhng, 
grasped his glass m his fist and flung it at his nurse It 
caught her full m the stomach At that, exasperated, she 
took the brat’s head under her arm and began to ram 
spoonful after spoonful of soup down his gullet He 
steadily vomited it back, stampmg his feet with rage, 
wnthmg, chokmg, and beatmg the air with his hands, as 
red as though he were dymg of suffocation 

At first the father remamed in such stupefaction that 
he made no movement at all Then suddenly he rushed 
forward with the wild rage of a madman, took the 
servant by the shoulders, and flung her agamst the wall 
"Get out^ get out^ brutel’’ he stammered 
But with a vigorous shake she repulsed him, and with 
disheveled hair, her cap hangmg down her back, her 
eyes blazmg, cned 

"What’s come over you now? You want to beat me 
because I make the child eat his soup, when you’ll kill 
him with your spoihngl” 

"OutI . , be off with you ... off with yOu, 
brute!" he repeated, tremblmg from head to foot. 
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Then m a rage she turned upon him, and looking 
him m the eye, said m a tremblmg voice 

"Ahl You thmk . you think you re gomg to 

treat me hke that, me, me^ But you won’tl 
And for whose sake, for whose sake? . . . For that 
snotty brat who isn’t even your own child^ No . - • not 
yoursl Nol not yours* not yours! . not 

yours* Why, everybody knows it, by God, except you. 

Ask tihie grocer, die butcher, the baker, everyone, 
everyone ” 

She faltered, choked with anger, then was silent and 
stared at hnn 

He sat motionless, livid, his arms wavmg wildly 
Finally he stammered m a feeble, tremulous voice, in 
which strong emotion still qmvered 

‘Tou say? . you say^ What did you say?’’’ 
She answered m a calmer voice 
*T say what I know, by God* What everyone knows 
He raised his two hands and, £mgmg himself upon 
her with the fury of a beast, tned to knock her down. 
But she was strong, m spite of her age, and agile too She 
shpped through his arms and, runmng roimd the table, 
once more m a violent rage, screeched 

^TLook at him, look at him, you fool, and see if he isn’t 
the hvmg image of Monsieur Duretour, look at his nose 
and his eyes, are your eyes like that^^ Or your nose^ Or 
your hair? And were hers like that^ I tell you everybody 
knows It, everybody, except you* You’re the laughmg- 
stock of the town* Look at him! Look at him* ” 

She went to the door, opened it, and disappeared 
Jean, tem£ed, sat motionless, starmg at his soup- 
plate 

At the end of an hour she returned, very softly, to see 
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what had happened The httle fellow, after having de- 
voured the cakes, a dish of custard, and a dish of pears 
in syrup, was now eating jam out of a pot with his soup- 
spoon 

The father had gone out 

Celeste took the child, kissed him, and, with silent 
steps, earned him oflF to his room and put him to bed 
Then she returned to the dining-room, cleared the table, 
and set everything m order, very uneasy in her mmd 

No soimd whatever was to be heard m the house She 
went upstairs and set her ear to her master’s door He 
was not movmg about the room She put her eye to the 
keyhole He was wntmg and seemed calm 

Then she went back to sit m her kitchen, so as to be 
ready for any circumstance, for she realized that some- 
thmg was m the air 

She fell asleep m her chair and did not wake until 
daybreak 

She did the household work, as was her custom every 
mormng, she swept and dusted, and, at about eight 
o’clock, made Monsieur Lemonnier’s co£Eee 

But she dared not take it to her master, having very 
httle idea how she would be received, and she waited 
for him to rmg. He did not rmg Nme o’clock went by, 
then ten o’clock 

Celeste, alarmed, prepared the tray, and started out 
of the kitchen with a beatmg heart She stopped before 
his door and listened Nothmg was stirrmg She knocked, 
there was no answer So, summomng all her courage, 
she opened the door and went m, then, uttering a shriek, 
she dropped the breakfast-tray 

Monsieur Lemonnier was hangmg m the imddle of 
the room, suspended by the neck from a rmg m the ceil- 
mg His tongue protruded m ghastly fashion The shpper 
had fallen off hus right foot and lay on the floor, die 
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other slipper had remained on the foot An overturned 
chair lay beside the bed 

Celeste fled shnekmg The neighbors ran up The 
doctor discovered that death had taken place at mid- 
night 

A note, addressed to Monsieur Duretour, was foimd 
upon the suicide’s desk It contamed this smgle sen- 
tence 

“1 leave and entrust the httle one to you ” 


THE NECKLACE 


She was one of those pretty, attractive girls bom, as 
though fate had blundered, mto a family of artisans She 
had no mamage portion, no expectations, no means of 
bemg known, understood, loved, and mamed by a man 
of wealth and distmction, and she let herself be mamed 
off to a httle clerk m the Ministry of Education 

Her tastes were simple because she had never been 
able to afford any other, but she was as unhappy as 
though she had mamed beneath her, for women have 
no caste nor class, their beauty, grace, and charm serv- 
ing them for birth or family Their natural dehcacy, their 
mstmctLve elegance, their nimbleness of wit, are their 
only mark of rank, and put the slum girl on a level with 
the highest lady m the land 

She suffered endlessly, feelmg herself bom for every 
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delicacy and luxury She suffered from the shabbmess 
of her house, from its mean walls, worn chairs, and ugly 
curtains. All these things, of which other women of her 
class would not even have been aware, tormented and 
offended her The sight of the httle Breton girl who came 
to do her housework aroused pangs of regret and hope- 
less dreams m her mind She imagmed silent antecham- 
bers, heavy with Oriental tapestries, ht by torches in 
lofty bronze sockets, with two tail footmen m knee- 
breeches dozmg m large armchairs, overcome by the 
heavy warmth of the stove She imagmed vast salons 
hung with antique silks, exqmslte pieces of furniture 
supportmg priceless ornaments, and small, charming, 
perfumed rooms, created for httle parties of intimate 
fnends, men who were famous and sought after, whose 
homage roused every other woman*s envious longmgs 

When she sat down for dinner at the round table 
covered with a three-day-old cloth, opposite her hus- 
band, who always exclaimed, as he took the cover off 
the soup-tureen, "Aha^ Scotch broth^ What could be 
better?” she imagmed dehcate meals, gleammg silver, 
tapestries peoplmg the walls with folk of a past age and 
strange birds m fairy forests, she imagined exqmsite 
viands served m marvelous dishes, murmured gallan- 
tnes, hstened to with an inscrutable smile while she 
tnffed with the rosy flesh of trout or wmgs of asparagus 
chicken 

She had no clothes, no jewels, nothing And these 
were the only things she loved, she felt that she was 
made for them She had longed so eagerly to charm, to 
be desired, to be wildly attractive and sought after 

She had a nch fnend, an old school fnend whom she 
refused to visit, because she suffered so keenly each tune 
she returned home She would weep whole days, with 
gnef, regret, despair, and misery 
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One evenmg her husband came home with an exultant 
air, holdmg a large envelope m his hand 
"Here’s something for you,” he said 
Swiftly she tore it open and drew out a printed card 
on which were these words 

The Minister of Education and Madame Ram- 
ponneau request the pleasure of the company of 
Monsieur and Madame Loisel at the Mmistry on the 
evemng of Monday, January the 18th 

Instead of being dehghted, as her husband hoped, 
she flung the mvitation petulantly across the table, mur- 
murmg 

"What do you want me to do with this*^” 

"Why, darhng, I thought you’d be pleased You never 
go out, and this is a great occasion I had tremendous 
trouble to get it Everyone wants one, it’s very select, 
and very few go to the clerks You’ll see all the really 
big people there ” 

She looked at hun out of furious eyes, and said im- 
patiently 

"And what do you suppose I am to wear at such an 
affair?” 

He had not thought about it, he stammered 
"Why, the dress you go to the theater in It looks very 
mce, to me 

He stopped, stupefied and utterly at a loss when he 
saw that his wife was beginnmg to cry Two large tears 
ran slowly down from the comers of her eyes towards 
the comers of her mouth. 

^What’s the matter with you? What’s the matter 
with you?” he faltered 

But with a violent effort she overcame her gnef and 
rephed calmly, wipmg her wet cheeks 

"Nothmg Only I haven’t a dress and so I can’t go to 
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tins party Give your invitation to some friend whose 

wife will be turned out better than I shall ” 

He was heartbroken 

“Look here, Mathilde,’^ he persisted “What would be 
the cost of a suitable dress, which you could use on 
other occasions as well, somethmg very simple^^” 

She thought for several seconds, reckonmg up prices 
and also wondering how large a sum she could ask with- 
out brmgmg upon herself an immediate refusal and an 
exclamation of horror fiom the prudent clerk 
Fmally she rephed with some hesitation 
“I don’t know exactly, but I think I could do it for 
four hundred francs ” 

He grew shghdy pale, for this was exactly the amount 
he had been savmg for a gun, mtending to get a httle 
shootmg next summer on the plam of Nanteire with 
some friends who went laik-shootmg there on Sundays 
Nevertheless he said, Wery well I’ll give you four 
hundred francs But try to get a really mce dress with 
the money 

The day of the party drew near, and Madame Loisel 
seemed sad, xmeasy and anxious Her dress was ready, 
however One evemng her husband said to her 

“What’s the matter with you? You’ve been very odd 
for the last three days ” 

“Tm utterly miserable at not havmg any jewels, not a 
smgle stone to wear,” she rephed “I shall look abso- 
lutely like a nobody I would almost rather not go to the 
party ” 

‘Wear flowers,” he said ‘T’hey’re very smart at this 
time of the year For ten francs you could get two or 
three gorgeous roses” 

She was not convmced 

“No there’s nothmg so humihatmg as lookmg 
poor m the middle of a lot of nch women ” 
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"How Stupid you are*” exclaimed her husband "Go 
and see Madame Forestier and ask her to lend you some 
jewelry You know her qmte well enough for that ” 

She uttered a cry of dehght 
"That’s true I never thought of it ” 

Next day she went to see her friend and told her her 
trouble 

Madame Forestier went to her dressing-table, took 
up a large box, brought it to Madame Loisel, opened it> 
and said 

"Choose, my dear ” 

First she saw some bracelets, then a pearl necklace, 
then a Venetian cross m gold and gems, of exquisite 
workmanship She tried the effect of the jewels before 
the mirror, hesitatmg, unable to make up her mind to 
leave them, to give them up She kept on askmg 
"Haven’t you anythmg else^” 

^"Yes Look for yourself, I don’t know what you would 
hke best ” 

Suddenly she discovered, m a black satin case, a 
superb diamond necklace, her heart began to beat 
covetously Her hands trembled as she hfted it She 
fastened it roimd her neck, upon her high dress, and 
remamed m ecstasy at sight of herself 

Then, with hesitation, she asked in anguish 
"Could you lend me this, just this?” 

"Yes, of course ” 

She flung herself on her friend’s breast, embraced her 
rapturously, and went away with her treasure 

The day of the parly arrived Madame Loisel was a 
success She was the prettiest woman present, elegant, 
graceful, smihng, and q;uite beside herself with happi- 
ness All the men stared at her, mquired her name, and 
asked to be mtroduced. All the Under-Secretanes of 
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State were eager to waltz witib her The Minister noticed 

her 

She danced madly, ecstatically, drunk with pleasure, 
with no thought for anything, m the triumph of her 
beauty, m the pride of her success, m a cloud of happi- 
ness made up of this umversal homage and admiration, 
of the desires she had aroused, of the completeness of a 
victory so dear to her femimne heart. 

She left about four o’clock m the morning Smce imd- 
mght her husband had been dozmg m a deserted little 
room, m company with three other men whose wives 
were having a good time 

He threw over her shoulders the garments he had 
brought for them to go home in, modest everyday 
clothes, whose poverty clashed with the beauty of the 
ball-dress She was conscious of this and was anxious to 
hurry away, so that she should not be noticed by other 
women who were putting on costly furs 

Loisel restramed her 

'‘Wait a htde. You’ll catch cold in the open I’m going 
to fetch a cab ” 

But she did not hsten to him and went swiftly down 
the staircase When they were out m the street they 
could not find a cab, they began to look for one, shout- 
mg at the drivers whom they saw passmg in the dis- 
tance 

They walked down towards the Seme, anxious and 
shivermg At last they found on the quay one of those 
old mght-prowlmg carnages which are to be seen m 
Pans only after dark, as though ashamed of their shabbi- 
ness m the dayhght 

It brought them to their door m the Rue des Martyrs, 
and sadly they walked up to their own apartment This 
was the end, for her As for him, he was thinkmg that 
he must be at the office at ten 
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She took ofiF the garments m which she had wrapped 
her shoulders, so as to see herself m all her glory before 
the mirror But suddenly she uttered a ay The neck- 
lace was no longer round her necki 

"What^s the matter with you^** asked her husband, 
already half undressed 

She turned towards him m the utmost distress 
*T . . . I . . . Tve lost Madame Forestier's neck- 
lace . . 

He started with astomshment 
**What* . . . Impossible*” 

They searched m the folds of her dress, m the folds 
of the coat, in the pockets, everywhere They could not 
£nd It 

"Are you sure that you still had it on when you came 
away from the balP” he asked 

"'‘Yes, I fingered it in the hall at the Mimstry ” 

"But if you had lost it in the street, we should ha\ e 
heard it fall ” 

"Yes. Probably we should Did you take the numbei 
of the cab>^* 

"No You didn’t notice it, did you?” 

"No.*" 

They stared at one another, dumbfounded At last 
Loisel put on his clothes agam 

‘TTl go over all the ground we walked,” he said, "and 
see if I can’t find it ” 

And he went out She remained m her evenmg 
clothes, lacking stiength to get mto bed, huddled on 
a chair, without vohtion or power of thought. 

Her husband returned about seven. He had found 
nothing 

He went to the pohce station, to the newspapers, to 
offer a reward, to the cab companies, everywhere that 
a ray of hope impelled him 
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She waited all day long, m the same state of be- 
wilderment at this fearful catastrophe. 

Loisel came home at mght, his face lined and pale, 
he had discovered nothing 

'‘You must write to your friend,” he said, "and tell 
her that youVe broken the clasp of her necklace and 
are getting it mended That will give us time to look 
about us ” 

She wrote at his dictation 

By the end of a week they had lost all hope 
Loisel, who had aged five years, declared 
“We must see about replacmg the diamonds ” 

Next day they took the box which had held the neck- 
lace and went to the jeweler whose name was inside. 
He consulted his books 

"It was not I who sold this necklace, Madame, I 
must have merely supphed the clasp ” 

Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, searchmg 
for another necklace like the first, consultmg their mem- 
ories, both ill with remorse and anguish of mmd 

In a shop at the Palais-Royal they found a stnng of 
diamonds which seemed to them exactly like the one 
they were lookmg for It was worth forty thousand 
francs They could have it for thirty-six thousand 
They begged the jeweler not to sell it for three days 
And they arranged matters on the understandmg t^t 
it would be taken back for thirty-four thousand francs, 
if the first one were found before the end of February. 

Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs left to him 
by his fadier He mtended to borrow the rest 

He did borrow it, a thousand from one man, five 
hundred from another, five louis here, three louis there. 
He gave notes of hand, entered mto rumous arrange- 
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merits, did business with usurers and the whole tribe 
of moneylenders He mortgaged the whole remaimng 
years of his existence, nsked his signature without even 
knowing if he could honor it, and, appalled at fhe 
agomzmg face of the future, at the black roisery about 
to fall upon him, at the prospect of every possible 
physical privation and moral torture, he went to get 
the new necklace and put down upon the jeweler's 
counter thirty-six thousand francs 

When Madame Loisel took back the necklace to 
Madame Forestier, the latter said to her m a chilly 
voice “You ought to have brought it back sooner, I 
might have needed it ” 

She did not, as her friend had feared, open the case. 
If she had noticed the substitution, what would she 
have thought? What would she have said? Would she 
not have taken her for a thieP 

Madame Loisel began to hve the ghastly life of 
abject poverty From the very first she played her part 
heroically This fearful debt must be paid ofiF She 
would pay it The servant was dismissed They changed 
then flat, they took a garret under the roof 

She came to know the heavy work of the house, the 
hateful duties of the kitchen She washed the plates, 
wearmg out her pink nails on the coarse pottery and 
the bottoms of pans She washed the dirty Imen, the 
shirts and dishcloths, and hung them out to dry on 
a cord, every mommg she took the dustbm down into 
the street and earned up the water, stoppmg on each 
landmg to get her breath And, dad like a poor woman, 
she went to the fruiterer, to the grocer, to the butcher, 
a basket on her arm, hagglmg, insulted, fightmg for 
every wretched halfpenny of her money. 
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Every month notes had to be paid off, others re- 
newed, time gamed 

Her husband worked m the evemngs at putting 
straight a merchant's accounts, and often at mght he 
did copymg at five sous a page 

This hfe lasted ten years 

At the end of ten years everythmg was paid off, 
eveiythmg, the usurers’ charges and the accumulation 
of superimposed mterest 

Madame Loisel looked old now. She had become like 
all the other strong, hard, coarse women of poor house- 
holds Her hair was badly done, her skirts were awry, 
her hands were red She spoke in a shrill voice, and 
the water slopped all over the floor when she scrubbed 
It But sometimes, when her husband was at the office, 
she sat down by the window and thought of that eve- 
nmg long ago, of the ball at which she had been so 
beautiful and so much admired 

What would have happened if she had never lost 
those jewels? Who knows? Who knows? How strange 
life is, how ficklel How httle is needed to rum or to 
save^ 

One Sunday, as she had gone for a walk along the 
Champs Elys4es to freshen herself after the labors of 
the week, she caught sight suddenly of a woman who 
was takmg a child out for a walk It was Madame 
Forestier, still young, still beautiful, still attractive 

Madame Loisel was conscious of some emotion 
Should she speak to her^ Yes, certainly And now that 
she had paid, she would tell her all Why not? 

She went up to her 

“Good mormng, Jeanne" 

The other did not recognize her, and was surprised at 
bemg thus familiarly addressed by a poor woman 
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“But . . Madame ” she stammered “I don’t 
know . • you must be making a mistake ” 

“No . I am Mathilde Loisel ” 

Her fnend uttered a cry. 

“Oh! . - . my poor Mathilde, how you have 
changedi . . 

“Yes, IVe had some hard tunes smce I saw you last, 
and many sorrows . . and all on your account ” 

“On my account! How was that^” 

“You remember the diamond necklace you lent me 
for the ball at the Mmistry?” 

“Yes WeU^'” 

“WeU, I lost It.” 

“How could you? Why, you brought it back ” 

“I brought you another one just like it And for the 
last ten years we have been paymg for it You reahze it 
wasn’t easy for us, we had no money WeU, it’s 

paid for at last, and I’m glad mdeed.” 

Madame Forestier had halted 

“You say you bought a diamond necklace to replace 
mme^” 

“Yes Hadn’t you noticed it? They were very much 
alike ” 

And she smiled m proud and innocent happmess 
Madame Forestier, deeply moved, took her two 
hands 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde* But mme was paste It was 
worth at the very most five hundred francs I . /’ 
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SAVED 


The little Marquise de Reimendon burst into the 
room hke a bullet carashmg through a window, and be- 
gan to laugh before she said a word, she laughed until 
she cried, just as she had laughed a month before when 
she came to tell her friend that she had deceived the 
Marquis to revenge herself, for no reason but to re- 
venge herself, and only once, because he really was too 
stupid and too jealous 

The htde Baronne de Grangene had put down on 
her vast couch the book she was readmg, and she 
stared curiously at Annette, laughmg already herself 

At last she asked 

‘^What have you done now?” 

*‘Oh . • • my dear . • . my dear • it*s too 
funny . • • too funny think of it • I'm saved 

. . saved . . saved!” 

"What do you mean, saved?” 

"Yes, saved.” 
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“From what?’^ 

“From my husband, darlmg, saved^ DeliveredI Freel 
free! freel” 

“How are you free? In what way^” 

“In what way? Divorce^ Yes, divorce^ I can get a 
divorce ” 

‘Tou're divorced?” 

“No, not yet How silly you are! You can't get di- 
vorced m three hours^ But IVe got evidence evi- 

dence evidence that he is deceiving me ab- 
solutely caught m the act . thinkl . . m the act 
I can prove it . 

“Oh, tell me about it So he has deceived you^” 

“Yes . . that’s to say, no yes and no Oh, IVe 
been clever, vastly clever For the last three months he 
has been detestable, utterly detestable, brutal, coarse, 
tyranmcal, simply impossible I said to myself This 
can’t go on, I must get a divorce^ But how>^ It wasn’t 
easy I tried to get him to beat me He wouldn’t He 
crossed me from mormng till mght, made me go out 
when I didn’t want to, and stay at home when I was 
longmg to dnve m town; he made my life xmbearable 
from one week’s end to another, but he didn’t beat me 

“Then I tried to find out if he had a mistress Yes, he 
had one, but he took every precaution when he went to 
visit her It simply wasn’t possible to catch them to- 
gether So, guess what I did ” 

“I can’t guess ” 

“Oh, you’d never guess I begged my brother to get 
me a photograph of his girl ” 

“Of your husband’s mistress?” 

“Yes. It cost Jacques fifteen louis, the price of one 
evenmg, from seven o’clock to twelve, dinner mduded, 
three louis an hour He got the photograph thrown m ” 
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“I should have thought he could have got it cheaper 
by any other method, and without — without bemg 
obhged to take the original as well ” 

"Oh, but she's pretty Jacques didn't mmd at all And 
besides, I wanted to know all sorts of physical details 
about her figure, her bosom, her skin, and all that.” 

"I don’t imderstand ” 

"You will m a mmute When I found out all I wanted 
to know, I went to a man what shall I call him? 

. a very clever man you know • • one of 
those men who arrange thmgs of all . . of aU kmds 
one of those agents who can get you detectives 
and accomphces . . one of those men ... do you 

imderstand?” 

^Tes, I think so And what did you say to him?” 

showed him the photograph of Clansse (she's 
called Clansse) and I said, ‘I want a lady's maid like 
this photograph She must be pretty, graceful, neat, 
dean ITl pay any pnce you like If it costs me ten 
thousand francs, so much the worse for me. I shan't 
need her for more than three months ' 

"The man looked most surprised *You want a girl 
with a good character, Madame^ he asked 

“I blushed and stammered, ‘She must be honest about 
money.' 

“‘And what about morals*^' he asked I didn't dare 
answer. I could only shake my head to mean ‘No.' 
And all at once 1 realized diat he had a dreadful sus- 
picion, and I lost my head and cned, ‘Oh, Monsieur, 
It's for my husband . he is deceivmg me . . . he's 

deceivmg me m town . . . and I want ... I want 
him to deceive me at home . . • you see ... so that 
I can catch him at it ' 

“Then the man burst out laughmg. I saw by his face 
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that he was no longer suspicious of me. He even 
thought me rather splendid Td have been ready to bet 
that he wanted to shake hands with me on the spot 

" m arrange it for you withm the week, Madame,* 
he said 'And if necessary well change the attractioEu 
111 guarantee success You won't pay me until the 
thmg's a success . So this is Ae photograph of 
your husband's mistress?’ 

“ Tes ' 

“ 'She's got a good figure, not so thm as she appears 
And what scenti^’ 

"I didn't understand 'How do you mean, what scent^' 
I repeated 

"He smiled 'Madame, scent is of the first importance 
in seducmg a man, it stirs hidden memories that prepare 
his mmd for the necessary impulse, scent works a subtle 
confusion m his mmd, disturbs him and weakens his 
defense by remmdmg him of past pleasures You should 
also try to find out what your husband usually eats 
when he dmes with this lady You could arrange to give 
him the same dishes the evenmg you catch him Ah, 
we’ll pull it off, Madame, we'll pull it offi' 

went away dehghted I really had discovered a 
most mteUigent man ” 

n 

"Three days later, a tall, dark girl presented herself 
She was veiy beautiful, with an eiqpression at once de- 
mure and provocative, a strangely sophisticated expres- 
sion Her manner towards me was correctness itself As 
I didn't know qmte on what footmg to put her, I called 
her ‘Mademoiselle*, then she said, 'Oh, Madame need 
not call me anythmg but Rose.' 

" Well, Rose, you know why you are here?* 

" T know qmte well, Madame.' 
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^Excellent, my girl . . . And you you don't 
imnd at all?' 

“ ‘Oh, Madame, this is the eighth divorce I've helped 
to arrange, I'm used to it ' 

" ‘That's splendid Will it take you long to bring it 
oflP' 

" ‘Oh, Madame, that depends entirely on the gentle- 
man’s temperament As soon as I have seen him alone 
for five mmutes, I shall be able to tell you with some 
certamty ' 

“ ‘You shall see him at once, my child But I warn 
you that he’s not beautiful ' 

“ ‘That doesn’t matter to me, Madame I've come be- 
tween wives and some very ugly husbands before this, 
But I must ask Madame if she has ascertamed what 
scent I ought to use ' 

“ ‘Yes, my good Rose . . verbena ’ 

" ‘So much the better, Madame I'm very fond of that 
scent' 

“ ‘And perhaps Madame can also tell me if her hus- 
band's imstress wears silk ' 

“ ‘No, my child, very fine lawn trimmed with lace ' 

“ ‘Oh, she must be very smart Silk is begmmng to 
be so common ' 

“ ‘I quite agree with you ' 

“ ‘Very well, Madame, I'll begm my duties ' 

“She did begm her duties on the spot, as if she had 
never done anythmg else m all her life 

“An hour later my husband came m Rose didn't even 
look at him, but he looked at her. She was already smell- 
mg strongly of verbena After five mmutes she left the 
room 

“ ‘Who's that girl?^ he asked me at once 
“ ‘That oh, that's my new maid.' 

“ ‘Where did you get her?' 
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“ ^The Baronne de Grangene sent her to me, with an 
excellent recommendation ” 

“ ‘Well, she's pretty enough ' 

“ ‘You think so*^' 

“‘I do . for a lady’s maid ' 

"I was overjoyed I was sure he was mbbhng already 
“That same eve nin g Rose said to me, T can now 
promise Madame that it won't take a fortmght The 
gentleman is very easy ' 

‘**Ah, you’ve tried already?' 

“*No, Madame, but it’s obvious at a glance Even 
now he’d like to put his arms round me as he walks 
past.' 

“ ‘He hasn't said anything to you^' 

" ‘No, Madame, he has only asked my name to 

hear the sound of my voice ’ 

“ ‘Excellent, my good Rose Get on as quickly as you 
can' 

“ ‘Don't be afraid of that, Madame I shall resist just 
long enough not to make myself cheap ' 

“By the end of the week my husband hardly went to 
town at all I used to see him all afternoon wandenng 
about the house, and what wels more significant than 
anythmg else of his state of mmd, was that he no longer 
stopped me from gomg out I was out all day, I was 
• • . to to leave him free 

“On the mnth day, as Rose was undressmg me, she 
said meekly 

“ ‘It's happened, Madame — this monung ' 

“I was a httle surprised, even a httle distressed, not 
by the thmg itself, but by the way m which she had 
said It to me. I stammered 

“ ‘And . . . and . it went off all right?' 

“‘Oh, very well, Madame He has been urgmg me 
for three days now, but I didn’t want to give m too 
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quickly Perhaps Madame will tell me what time she 
would hke the flagrante delicto * 

" Tes, my girl, let’s see . well make it Fnday ’ 
‘Friday then, Madame Til not allow any more liber- 
ties until then, so as to keep Monsieur eager ’ 

" ‘You’re sure you won’t faiP* 

" ‘Oh, yes, Madame, quite sure I’ll go on keepmg 
Monsieur hangmg, so that hell be ready for it at any 
hour Madame likes to fix ’ 

“ ‘Let’s say- five o’clock, my good Rose ’ 

“ ‘Five o’clock, Madame, and where f*’ 

“ ‘Well — my room ’ 

“ ‘Right, m Madame’s room ’ 

“Well, my dear, you see what I did I went and 
brought papa and mamma first, and then my uncle 
d’Orvelm, the judge, and Monsieur Raplet, the pubhc 
prosecutor, a fnend of my husband’s I didn’t warn 
them what I was going to show them I made them all 
creep on tiptoe to the door of my room I waited until 
five o’clock, exactly five o’clock Oh, how my heart beat! 
I made the concierge come up too, so as to have one 
more witness Then then, the moment the clock 

began to strike, bang, I flung the door open Oh, 

oh, oh, there they were in the very middle of it, my 
dear! Oh, what a face what a face, if you 

had only seen his face^ And he turned roimd, the 

fathead Oh, it was funny? I laughed and laughed 
Papa was furious and wanted to whip my husband 
And the concierge, an excellent servant, helped him to 
dress agam m front of us m front of us 

he buttoned his braces for him it was wildly 

funny As for Rose, she was perfect, qmte perfect 

She cned . she cried beautifully She’s a price- 
less girl if ever you want a girl like that, remem- 
ber herl 
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“And here I am. ... I came away at once to tell 
you all about it • . • at once — ^I’m free Hurrah for di- 
vorce^'' 

She began to dance in the middle of the drawing- 
room, while the little Baronne murmured, in a voice 
full of dreamy disappomtment 

‘Why didn’t you mvite me to see it?" 


DUCHOUX 


Bk CAUSE the great staircase of the club was hke a 
hot-house, Baron Mordiane came down the steps with 
his fur-lmed overcoat open, but when the front door 
had closed behmd him, the intense cold suddenly 
pierced him to the marrow, mcreasmg his despondency 
He had been losing money m the gamblmg rooms, be- 
sides which he had for some time been suffering from 
mdigestion, unable any longer to eat what he fancied 

He was about to return home, when the thought of 
his great, bare room, his valet sleepmg in the anteroom, 
the water smgmg on the gas-stove in his dressing-room, 
and the enormous bed, ’as old and gloomy as a death- 
bed, suddenly struck hmi with a chill even sharper than 
the frosty air 

For some years he had felt weighmg on him the 
burden of lonehness which sometimes overwhelms old 
bachelors He had been strong, active and cheerful, 
spendmg his days m sport and his evenmgs m amuse- 
ment Now he was growmg dull, and no longer took an 
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interest in anything Exercise tired him, suppers and 
even dinners made him ill, while women bored him as 
much as they had once amused him 

The monotony of unvarying evemngs, of the same 
fnends met m the same place — ^at the cIuId — ^the same 
card parties with their run of good and bad luck evenly 
balanced, the same conversation on the same topics, the 
same wit from the same tongues, the same jokes on the 
same subjects, the same scandal about the same women, 
aU sickened him so that there were times when he 
thought seriously of smcide He could no longer face 
this regular, aimless, and commonplace life, both fnvo- 
lous and dull, and, without knowmg why, he longed for 
peace, rest and comfort 

He did not mdeed think of manymg, for he lacked 
the courage to face a life of depression, conjugal slavery, 
and that hateful coexistence of two human bemgs who 
know each other so well that every word uttered by 
one is anticipated by the other, and every thought, wish 
or opimon is immediately divined He considered that 
a woman was worth attention only so long as one knew 
very httle about her, while she was still mysterious and 
unfathomed, vague and perplexing Therefore what he 
wanted was family life without the tyranny of family 
ties, m which he need spend only part of his tune, and 
agam he was haunted by the memory of his son 

For the last year he had thought of him contmually, 
with an ever-mcreasmg, tormentmg longmg to see him 
and make his acquamtance The affair had taken place 
while he was a young man, m an atmosphere of ro- 
mance and tenderness. The child had been sent to the 
South of France, and brought up near Marseilles, with- 
out knowmg his father's name His father had paid for 
his upbrmgmg, m his infancy, m his schooldays and m 
the activities that followed, endmg up with a substantial 
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settlement on a suitable mamage A trustworthy lawyer 
had acted as mtermediary without givmg away the 
secret 

Baron Mordiane, then, knew only tibiat a child o£ his 
was hvmg somewhere near Marseilles, that he was said 
to be mteUigent and well educated, and lhat he had 
married the daughter of an architect and surveyor, 
whom he had succeeded m the business. He was also 
said to be makmg money 

Why should he not go and see this unknown son, 
without disclosmg his identity — ^study him at first hand 
and see whether, in case of need, he might find a wel- 
come refuge m his home^ 

He had always treated him hberally, and had made a 
generous settlement, which had been gratefully re- 
ceived He was therefore sure of not commg into con- 
flict with an unreasonable pnde, and the idea of leavmg 
for the South had now become an oft-recurrmg desire 
which gave him no rest He was urged on, also, by a 
curious feehng of self-pity at the thought of that cheer- 
ful and comfortable home on the coast where he would 
find his charmmg, young daughter-m-law, his grand- 
children ready to welcome hun, and his son, all this 
would remmd him of that bnef and happy love-affair 
so many years ago His only regret was his past gener- 
osity, which had assisted the young man on the road 
to prosperity and would prevent the father from appear- 
ing amongst them m the role of benefactor 

With these thoughts running through his mmd he 
walked along, his head buned deep m his fur collar his 
decision was quiddy made Hailmg a passmg cab, he 
drove home, and said to his valet, aroused from his sleep 
to open the door 

“Louis, we leave for Marseilles tomorrow evenmg. 
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We shall be there perhaps a fortnight. Make all prepara- 
tions for the journey ” 

The tram sped along the sandy banks of the Rhone, 
over yellow plains and through sunny villages — a coun- 
try with gaimt encirclmg mountains m the distance 

Baron Mordiane, awakened after a mght m the sleep- 
mg-car, gloomily contemplated his reflection m the httle 
mirror m his dressmg-case The crude hght of the South 
showed up wrinkles he had never seen before, and le- 
vealed a state of decrepitude that had passed unnoticed 
m the shaded hght of Pans flats Looking at the comers 
of his eyes, the wrinkled eyehds, bald temples and fore- 
head, he said to himself 

“Good heavens, I am worse than faded I look worn 
out!” 

His desire for peace suddenly mcreased, and for the 
first time m his life he was conscious of a vague longing 
to take his grandchildren on his knee 

He hired a carnage in Marseilles and about one 
o’clock m the afternoon he stopped before a dazzhng 
white country-house typical of the South of France, 
standmg at £he end of an avenue of plane-trees He 
beamed with pleasure as he went along the avenue and 
said to himself 

“It’s damned mce ” 

Suddenly a youngster of about five or six mshed from 
behind the shrubs and stood motionless at the end of the 
dnve, gazmg round-eyed at the visitor 

Mordiane approached and said to him: 

“Good afternoon, my boyl” 

The youngster made no reply 

The baron then stooped and picked him up to kiss 
him, but so strong was the odor of garhc commg from 
the child that he qmddy put him down again, murmur- 
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mg, "Oh! he must be the gardener s son ” And he went 

on towards the house 

On a hne in front of the door, the washing was dry- 
ing, shirts, napkms, towels, aprons, and sheets, while a 
display of socks hangmg m rows on cords one above 
another filled the whole of a window, like tiers of sau- 
sages m front of a pork-butcher's shop 

The baron called out, and a servant appeared, tiuly 
Southern m her dirty and unkempt state, with wisps of 
hair stragghng across her face Her stained skirt still re- 
tamed some of Its ongmal gaudmess, suggestmg a coun- 
try fair or a mountebank's costume 

"Is M Duchoux at home^” he mquired 
"You want M Duchoux?” the servant repeated 
'Tes ” 

"He is m the parlor, drawing plans ” 

"Tell him that M Merlm wishes to see him ” 

She rephed m surprise, "Oh! come m, if you want 
him,” and shouted 

"M Duchoux, a visitor to see you!” 

The baron entered a large room darkened by half- 
closed shutters, and received a vague impression of filth 
and disorder 

A short, bald-headed man, standmg at an imtidy 
table, was tracmg Imes on a large sheet of paper. He 
stopped his work and came forward 

His open waistcoat, slackened trousers and rolled-up 
shirt-sleeves showed how hot it was, and the muddy 
shoes that he was wearmg pomted to recent ram 

"To whom have I the honor? • . he asked, with 
a strong Southern accent 

"I am M Merlm I have come to consult you about 
some buildmg land” 

“Ah* yes Certainly ” 
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And turning towards his wife, who was knitting in the 
darkened room, Duchoux said 

“Clear one of the chairs, Josephme'' 

Mordiane saw a young woman, aheady showing signs 
of age, as provmcial women of twenty-five do for want 
of attention and regular cleanliness, m fact, of all those 
precautions which form part of a woman’s toilet, help- 
ing to pieserve her youthful appearance, her charm and 
beauty up to the age of fifty A kerchief hung over her 
shoulders, and her hair, which was beautifully thick and 
black, but was twisted up m shpshod fashion, looked 
as though it was seldom brushed With her roughened 
hands she removed a child’s dress, a knife, a piece of 
string, £Ln empty fiower-pot and a greasy plate from a 
chair, and offered it to the visitor 

He sat down, and then noticed that on the table at 
which Duchoux had been working, m addition to his 
books and papers, there were two freshly cut lettuces, 
a basm, a hairbrush, a napkin, a revolver, and several 
dirty cups 

The architect saw him glance at these, and smilmgly 
remarked, “I am sorry that the room is rather untidy, 
that IS the children’s fault,” and he drew up his chair to 
talk to his chent 

“You are looking for a piece of land round Marseilles?” 
Although he was some distance away, the baron 
smelt the odor of garhc which people of the South ex- 
hale as flowers do their perfume 

“Was that your son I met under the plane-trees?” 
Mordiane mquired 
^Tfes, the second” 

“You have two sons, then?” 

“Three, sir, one a year,” rephed Duchoux, with evi- 
dent pnde 
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The baron thought that if they all had the same per- 
fume, their nursery must be a real conservatory He re- 
sumed “Yes, I should like a mce piece of groimd near 
the sea, on a secluded beach 

Then Duchoux began to explam He had ten, twenty, 
fifty, a hundred and more plots of land of that kind, at 
all prices and to smt all tastes The words came in a 
torrent as he smiled and wagged his round, bald head 
m his satisfaction 

Meanwhile, the baron was brmgmg to imnd a httle 
woman, slight, fair, and rather sad, who used to say with 
such yearmng, “My own beloved,'' that the very mem- 
ory made his blood nm hot m his vems She had loved 
him passionately, madly, for three months, then becom- 
ing pregnant m the absence of her husband, who was 
Governor of a colony, she had fled mto hidmg, dis- 
tracted by fear and despair, until the birth of the child 
whom Mordiane earned off one summer evemng and 
whom they had never seen agam 

She died of consumption three years later, in the 
colony where she had gone to rejom her husband It was 
their son who sat beside him now, who was saymg with 
a metalhc rmg m his voice 

“As for this plot, sir, it is a umque opportumty ” 
And Mordiane remembered the other voice, hght as a 
zephyr, murmurmg 

“My own beloved, we wiU never part ” The 
memory of the gentle, devoted look m those blue eyes 
came back to him as he watched the round, blue, but so 
vacant eyes of this ndiculous httle man who was so like 
his mother, and yet 

Yes, he looked more and more like her every xmnute, 
his mtonation, his demeanor, his gestures were the 
same, he resembled her as a monkey resembles a man. 
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yet he was of her blood, he had many of her little habits, 
though distorted, imtatmg and revoltmg The baron was 
m torment, haunted suddenly by that terrible, ever- 
growmg resemblance, which enraged, maddened, and 
tortured him like a mghtmare, or like bitter remorse 

'When can we look at this land together?” he stam- 
mered 

“Why, tomorrow, if you like ” 

“Yes, tomorrow What time?” 

“At one o’clock” 

“Very good ” 

The child he had met m the avenue appeared m the 
door and cried 

“Father!” 

No one answered him 

Mordiane stood up trembhng with an mtense long- 
mg to escape That word “father” had struck him like a 
bullet That garhcky “father,” that Southern “father,” 
was addressed to him, was meant for him Oh* how 
sweet had been the perfume of his beloved of bygone 
days! 

As Duchoux was showing him out, the baron said 

“Is this house yours*^” 

“Yes, sir, I bought it recently, and I am proud of it 1 
am fortune’s child, sir, and I make no secret of it, I am 
proud of it I owe nothmg to anyone, I am the child of 
my own efforts, and I owe everythmg to myself ” 

The child, who had remamed on the door-step, again 
cned, “Father!” the voice commg from a greater dis- 
tance 

Mordiane, shivermg with fear, seized with panic, fled 
as from a great danger “He will guess who I am,” he 
thought to himself, 'ie will hug me,m his arms and call 
me ^Father’ and give me a kiss reeking of garhc ” 
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“1 shall see you tomorrow, sir.” 
"Tomorrow, at one o'clock ” 


The carnage rumbled along the white road 
“Dover, take me to the station,” he shouted, while 
two voices seemed to rmg m his ears. One of them, far 
away and sweet, the famt, sad voice of the dead, was 
saying, “My own beloved”, the other, a metalhc, shrill, 
repellent voice, crying, “Father!” much as one shouts, 
“Stop him!” when a thief is m flight 

As he came mto the dub next evemng. Count 
d'Etreilhs said to him* 

“We have not seen you for three days Have you been 
lU?” 

“Yes, I have not been very well I sufFer from head- 
aches occasionally. . . 


YVETTE 


THEY left the Caf6 Riche, Jean de Servigny said to 
L6on Saval 

“We’ll walk, if you don't mind It’s too fine to take a 
cab” 

“It will smt me perfectly,” answered his fnend 
“It’s barely eleven,” contmued Jean “We shall be 
there long before midnight, so let us go slowly ” 

A restless crowd swarmed on the boulevard, the 
crowd which on summer mghts is always to be seen 
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there, contented and merry, walkmg, drmkmg, and talk- 
ing, flowing past like a nver Here and there a ca£6 flung 
a bnUiant splash o£ hght on a group which sat outside, 
drmkmg at httle round tables loaded with bottles and 
glasses, and obstructmg the movmg stream of passers-by 
In the road the cabs, with their red, blue, and green 
eyes, passed swiftly across the harsh glare of the hghted 
front, reveahng for an instant the silhouette of the thm, 
trottmg horse, the profile of the driver on the box, and 
the dark, square body of the vehicle The “Urbame” 
cabs gleamed as the hght caught their yellow panels. 

The two friends walked slowly along, smoking then- 
cigars They were m evemng dress, their overcoats on 
their arms, flowers m their buttonholes, and their hats 
a htde on one side, with the careless tilt affected by 
men who have dmed weU and are enjoymg the mild 
evemng breeze. 

Ever smce their schooldays the two had been close 
friends, profoundly and loyally devoted to each other 

Jean de Servigny, short, slim, frail, very elegant, with 
thinning hair, a curled mustache, bright eyes, and thin 
lips, was one of those mght-birds who seem to have 
been bom and bred on the boulevards, mexhaustible, 
though he wore a perpetual air of fatigue, vigorous 
despite his pallor — one of those slender Parisians to 
whom gymnastics, fencing, the cold plunge, and the 
Turkish bath have given an artificial nervous strength 
He was as well known for his conviviahty as for his wit, 
his wealth, and his love-affairs, and for that gemahty, 
popularity, and fashionable gallantry which are the hall- 
mark of a certain type of man 

In other ways, too, he was a tme Parisian, quick- 
witted, skeptical, changeable, impulsive, energetic yet 
irresolute, capable of anythmg and of nothmg, an egoist 
on principle and a philanthropist on impulse He kept 
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his expenditure within his income, and amused himself 
without ruinmg his health Cold and passionate by 
turns, he was contmually lettmg himself go and pullmg 
himself up, a prey to conflictmg impulses, and yieldmg 
to all of them, obeymg the prompting of his instmct like 
any hardened pleasure-seeker whose weathercock logic 
bi^ him follow every wmd and piofit from any tram of 
events, without takmg the trouble to set a single one 
of them m motion 

His compamon, Leon Saval, rich also, was one of 
those superb giants who impel women to turn round 
and stare after them m the street He had the air of a 
statue come to life, of a racial type he was hke one of 
those models which are sent to exhibitions Too hand- 
some, too tall, too broad, too strong, all his faults were 
those of excess He had broken innumerable hearts. 

As they reached the Vaudeville, he mquired 

"Have you let this lady know that you're brmgmg 
me?" 

Servigny laughed 

‘Xet the Marquise Obardi know! Do you let a bus- 
dnver know m advance that you're gomg to get onto 
his bus at the comer of the boulevard?" 

“Well, then, exactly who is she?" asked Saval, shghtly 
perplexed 

“A parvenue," rephed his friend, “a colossal fraud, a 
charmmg jade, sprung from Lord knows where, who 
appeared one day. Lord knows how, m the world of 
adventurers, m which she is well able to make herself 
promment Anyhow, what does it matter? They say her 
real name, her maiden-name — for she has remamed a 
maiden in every sense but the true one — is Octavie 
Bardm, whence Obardi, retaining the first letter of the 
Christian name and droppmg the last letter of the sur- 
name She's an attractive woman, too, and with your 
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physique you^re certain to become her lover You can’t 
introduce Hercules to Messalina without somefhmg com- 
ing of It I ought to add, by the way, that though admis- 
sion to the place is as free as to a shop, you are not 
obhged to buy what is on sale Love and cards are the 
stock-m-trade, but no one will force you to purchase 
either The way out is as accessible as the way m 

"It IS three years now smce she took a house m the 
Etoile Quarter, a rather shady district, and opened it to 
all the scum of the Contment, which comes to Pans to 
display its most diverse, dangerous, and vicious accom- 
plishments 

“I went to the house How*^ I don’t remember I went, 
as we all go, because there’s gamblmg, because the 
women are approachable and the men scoundrels I like 
this crowd of decorated buccaneers, all foreign, all 
noble, all titled, and all, except the spies, unknown to 
thw ambassadors They talk of their honor on the 
slightest provocation, trot out their ancestors on no 
provocation at all, and present you with their life-his- 
tones on any provocation They are braggarts, bars, 
thieves, as dangerous as their cards, as false as their 
names, brave because they must be, like footpads who 
cannot rob their victims without nskmg their necks In 
a word, the aristocracy of the galleys 

“I adore them They’re mteresting to study, mterest- 
ing to meet, amusing to hsten to, often witty, never com- 
monplace like the dregs of French officialdom Their 
wives too are always pretty, with a httle flavor of foreign 
rascahty, and the mystery of their past hves, half of 
which were probably spent m a pemtentiaiy Most often 
the women have glorious eyes and wonderful hair, the 
real professional physique, a grace which mtoxicates, a 
seductive charm that drives men mad, a vicious but 
whoUv irresistible fascmationl They^re the real old high- 
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way robbers, female birds of prey And I adore them too. 

“The Marquise Obardi is a perfect type of these 
elegant jades A httle over-npe, but still beautiful, seduc- 
tive, and felme, she’s full of vice to the marrow There’s 
plenty of fun at her house — ^gambhng, dancing, supper 
... all the distractions of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, m fact” 

“Have you been, or are you, her lover?” asked L6on 
Saval 

Servigny answered 

“I haven’t been, am not, and never shall be It’s the 
daughter I go there for ” 

“Oh, there’s a daughter, then, is there?” 

“There is mdeed^ She’s a marvel. At present she’s the 
pnncipal attraction A tall, glorious creature, just the 
light age, eighteen, as fair as her mother is dark, always 
merry, always ready for fun, always laughing at the top 
of her voice, and dancing like a thing possessed Who’s 
to have her^^ Who has had her? No one knows. There are 
ten of us waiting and hoping 

“A girl like that m the hands of a woman like the 
Marqmse is a fortune And they don’t show their hands, 
the rogues No one can make it out Perhaps they’re 
waitmg for a catch, a better one than I am Well, I can 
assure you that if the chance comes my way I'll take it 
“This girl, Yvette, absolutely nonplusses me She’s a 
mystery If she isn’t the most fimshed monster of per- 
verse mgenuity that I’ve ever seen, she’s certainly the 
most extraordinary scrap of mnocent girlhood to be 
found anywhere She hves there among that disgraceful 
crew wiA easy and triumphant seremty, exquisitely 
wicked or exquisitely simple 

“She’s an extraordinary girl to be the daughter of an 
adventuress, sprung up m that hotbed, like a beautiful 
plant nourished on manure. She may be the daughter of 
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some man o£ Ingh rank, a great artist or a great noble- 
man, a prmce or a kmg who found himself one night m 
her mother's bed No one can understand just what she 
IS, or what she thinks about But you will see her.” 

Saval burst mto laughter 
“You re m love with her,” he said 
“No, I am one of the competitors, which is not the 
same thmg By the way. I’ll mtroduce you to my most 
serious rivals But I have a real chance I have a good 
start, and she regards me with favor ” 

‘You’re m love,” repeated Saval 
“No, I’m not She disturbs me, allures me, and makes 
me uneasy, at once attracts me and fnghtens me I dis- 
trust her as I would a trap, yet I long for her with the 
longmg of a thirsty man for a cool dnnk I feel her 
charm, and approach it as nervously as if I were m the 
same room with a man suspected of bemg a clever thief 
In her presence I feel an almost absurd mclmation to 
beheve m the possibihty of her innocence, and a very 
reasonable distrust of her equally possible cunning I 
feel that I am m contact with an abnormal bemg, a crea- 
ture outside the laws of nature, dehcious or detestable 
I don’t know which ” 

For the third time Saval declared 
‘You’re m love, I teU you You speak of her with the 
fervor of a poet and the lyricism of a troubadour Come 
now, have it out with yourself, search your heart and 
admit it ” 

“Well, it may be so, after all At least she’s always m 
my mmd Yes, perhaps I am m love I think of her too 
much I think of her when I’m fallmg asleep and when I 
wake up, that’s fairly serious Her image haimts me, 
pursues me, is with me the whole time, m front of me, 
round me, m me Is it love, this physical obsession^ Her 
face IS so sharply graven m my mmd that I see it the 
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moment I shut my eyes I don’t deny that my pulses 
race whenever I see her I love her, then, but m an odd 
fashion I long for her passionately, yet the idea of mak- 
ing her my wife would seem to me a monstrous, absurd 
folly I am also a httle afraid of her, like a bird fascmated 
by a hawk And I’m jealous of her too, jealous of all that 
IS hidden from me m her mcomprehensible heart I’m 
always asking myself Is she a dehghtful httle gutter- 
smpe or a thoroughly bad lot^’ She says things that 
would make a trooper blush, but so do parrots Some- 
times she’s so brazenly mdecent that I’m mclmed to be- 
lieve in her absolute punty, and sometimes her artless- 
ness IS so much too good to be true that I wonder if she 
ever was chaste She provokes me and excites me like a 
harlot, and guards herself at the same time as though 
she were a virgm She appears to love me, and laughs at 
me, m pubhc she almost proclaims herself my mistress, 
and when we’re alone together she treats me as though 
I were her brother or her footman 

“Sometimes I imagme that she has as many lovers as 
her mother Sometimes I think that she knows nothmg 
about life, absolutely nothmg 

“And she has a passion for readmg novels At present, 
while waiting for a more amusmg position, I am her 
bookseller She calls me her hbranan 

“Every week the Librame Nouvelle sends her, from 
me, everything that appears, I beheve she reads through 
the whole lot 

'*It must make a strange hodgepodge m her head 
“This literary taste may account for some of her queer 
ways When you see Me through a maze of a thousand 
novels, you must get a queer impression of thmgs and 
see them from an odd angle 

“As for me, I bide my time It is certainly true that I 
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have never felt towards any woman as I feel towards 
her 

‘It’s equally certam that I shall never many her. 

“If she has had lovers, I shall make one more If she 
has not, I shall be the first to take my seat m the tram 

“It’s all very simple She can’t possibly marry, ever. 
Who would marry the daughter of the Marqmse Obardi, 
Octavie Bardm*^ Clearly, no one, for any number of 
reasons 

“Where could she find a husband^ In society^ Never, 
the mother’s house is a pubhc resort, and the daughtei 
attracts the chents One can’t marry mto a family like 
that In the middle classes, then^ Even less Besides, the 
Marquise has a good head on her shoulders, she’d never 
give Yvette m mamage to anyone but a man of rank, 
and she’ll never find him 

“In the lower classes, perhaps^ Still less possible. 
There’s no way out of it, then The girl belongs neither 
to society nor to the middle class, nor to the lower 
classes, nor would mamage fit her mto any one of them 
She belongs, by her parentage, her birth, her upbrmg- 
mg, heredity, manners, habits, to the world of gilded 
prostitution 

“She can’t escape unless she becomes a nun, which is 
very unlikely, seemg that hei manners and tastes are 
already what they are So she has only one possible pro- 
fession — ^love That’s where she’ll go, if she has not 
already gone She can’t escape her destmy From bemg 
a young girl, she’U become ]ust a — ^woman’ And I 
should very much hke to be the man who brmgs about 
the transformation 

“I am waitmg There aie any number of lovers You’ll 
come across a Frenchman, Monsieur de Belvigne, a Rus- 
sian who calls himselE Prince Eravalow, and an Itahan, 
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Chevalier Valreali These have all definitely entered 
themselves m the race, and are already m trainmg 
There are also a number of camp-followers of less 
account 

“The Marqmse is on the lookout But I fancy she has 
her eye on me She knows I'm very rich and she knows 
less about the others 

“Her house is the most extraordmary place of its kmd 
that I have ever seen You meet some very decent fel- 
lows there, we're gomg ourselves and we shall not be the 
only ones As for the women, she has come across, or 
ratiher picked out, the choicest fnut on the professional 
stall Lord knows where she foimd them And she was 
magnificently inspired to make a point of pickmg 
women who had children of their own, daughters for 
choice The result is that a greenhorn might think the 
house was full of respectable women*” 

They had reached the Avenue des Champs Elys6es 
A faint breeze whispered among the leaves and was now 
and again wafted against their faces, like the soft breath 
of a giant fan swmgmg somewhere m the sky Mute 
shadows drifted under the trees, others were visible as 
dark blots on the benches. And all these shadows spoke 
in very Igw tones, as though confidmg important or 
shamed secrets 

“You cannot imagme," went on Servigny, “what a 
collection of fancy titles you come across m this rabbit- 
warren By the way, I hope you know I'm gomg to mtro- 
duce you as Coxmt Saval Saval by itself would not be at 
all popular, I assure you ” 

“No, damn it, certainly not!” cried his fnend “I'm 
hanged if anyone is gomg to think me fool enough to 
SCI ape up a comio-opera title even for ‘one mght only,' 
and for that crowd With your leave, we'll cut that 
out” 
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Sei Vigny laughed 

"Tou old idiot* Why, I’ve been christened Due de 
Servigny I don’t know how or why it was done I have 
]ust always been Due de Servigny, I never made trouble 
about it It’s no discomfort Why, without it I should be 
utterly looked down on*” 

But Saval was not to be persuaded 
‘*You’re a nobleman, you can carry it ofiF As for me, I 
shall remam, for better or worse, the only commoner m 
the place That will be my mark of distmctive supenor- 
ity” 

But Servigny was obstinate 

“I tell you it can’t be done, it absolutely cannot be 
done It would be positively indecent You would be like 
a rag-and-bone man at an assemblage of emperors 
Leave it to me. I’ll mtroduce you as the Viceroy of 
Upper Mississippi, and no one will be surprised If 
you’re gomg to go m for titles, you might as well do it 
with an air ” 

‘‘No, I tell you again, I won’t have it ” 

“Very well, then I was a fool to try persuadmg you, 
for I defy you to get m ^vlthout someone decorating you 
with a tide. It’s like those shops a lady can’t pass with- 
out bemg given a bunch of violets at the door ” 

They turned to the right down the Rue de Berri, 
climbed to the upper floor of a fine modem mansion, 
and left their coats and sticks m the hands of four 
flunkeys m kneebreeches The air was heavy with the 
warm festive odor of flowers, scent, and women, a cease- 
less murmur of voices, loud and confused, came from 
the crowded rooms beyond 

A sort of master of ceremomes, a tall, strai^t-backed, 
solemn, pot-belhed man, with a face framed m white 
whiskers, approached the newcomers and, makmg a 
short, stifE bow, asked 
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‘What name, please?” 

“Monsieur Saval,” replied Servigny 
Whereupon the man flung open the door and in a 
loud voice announced to the crowd of guests 

“Monsieur le Due de Servigny Monsieur le Baron 
Saval” 

The first room was full of women The eye was filled 
at once by a vast vision of bare bosoms nsmg from 
billows of white lace 

The lady of the house stood talking to three friends, 
she turned and came forward with stately steps, grace in 
her bearing and a smile upon her bps 

Her low, narrow forehead was entirely hidden by 
masses of black, gleammg hair, thick and fleecy, en- 
croachmg even on her temples She was tall, a httle too 
massive, a httle too plump, a httle over-npe, but veiy 
handsome, with a warm, heady, and powerful beauty 
Her crown of hair, with the large black eyes beneath it, 
provoked entrancmg dreams and made her subtly desir- 
able Her nose was rather thm, her mouth wide and 
infimtely allurmg, made for speech and conquest 

But her hvehest charm lay m her voice It sprang 
from her mouth hke water horn a sprmg, so easily, so 
hghtly, so well pitched, so clear, that hstemng to it was 
sheer physical joy It thrilled the «ar to hear the smooth 
words pour forth with the sparkhng grace of a brook 
bubbhng from the ground, and fascinated the eye to 
watch the lovely, too-red hps part to give them passage 
She held out her hand to Servigny, who kissed it, and, 
droppmg the fan that himg from a thin cham of wrought 
gold, she gave her other hand to Saval, saymg 

“You are welcome, Baron My house is always open 
to any fnend of the Duke's ” 

Then she fixed her bnlhant eyes on the giant to whom 
she was bemg introduced On her upper hp was a famt 
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smudge of black down, the merest shadow of a mus- 
tache, more plainly visible when she spoke Her scent 
was dehcious, strong and mtoxicatmg, some American 
or Indian perfume 

But other guests were amvmg, marquises, counts, or 
prmces She turned to Servigny and said, with the 
graciousness of a mother 

“You will find my daughter in the other room Enjoy 
yourselves, gentlemen The house is yours ” 

She left them in order to greet the new arrivals, giv- 
mg Saval that fugitive smihng glance with which 
women let men know that they have found favor 

Servigny took his friend's arm 

“I’ll be your pilot,” he said “Here, where we are at 
present, are the women, this is the Temple of ihe Flesh, 
fresh or otherwise Bargams as good as new, or better, 
very superior articles at greatly reduced rates On the 
left IS the gambhng That is the Temple of Money You 
know all about that 

“At the far end, dancing, that is the Temple of Inno- 
cence There are displayed the offsprmg, if we may be- 
heve It, of the ladies you see here Even lawful umons 
would be snuled on! Tliere hes the future, the hope . . 
of our mghts And there, too, are the strangest exhibits 
m this museum of diseased morals, the young girls 
whose souls are double-jomted, like the limbs of htde 
clowns who had acrobats for parents Let us go and see 
them ” 

He bowed to right and left, a debonair figure, scatter- 
mg pretty speeches and ninnmg his rapid, expert glance 
over every pair of bare shoulders whose possessor he 
recognized 

At the far end of the second room an orchestra was 
playing a waltz, they stopped at the door and watched 
Some fifteen couples were dancmg, the men gravely. 
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their partners with fixed smiles on their lips Like their 
mothers, the girls showed a great deal of bare skm, since 
the bodices of some were supported only by a narrow 
nbbon round the upper part of the arm, there were 
occasional glimpses of a dark shadow under the armpits. 

Suddenly a tall girl started up and crossed the room, 
pushmg the dancers aside, her absurdly long tram 
gathered in her left hand She ran with the short quick 
steps afiFected by women m a crowd, and cned out 
"Ah, there’s Muscade How are you, Muscade^” 

Her face was glowmg with life and radiant with 
happmess She had the white, golden-glowing skm 
which goes with auburn hair Her forehead was loaded 
with a sheaf of flammg, gleaming tresses that burdened 
her still slender neck 

She seemed made for motion as her mother was for 
speech, so natural, gracious, and simple were her move- 
ments A sense of spiritual dehght and physical content- 
ment sprang from the mere sight of her as she walked, 
moved, bent her head or raised her arm 

"Ah, Muscade,” she repeated "How are you, Mus- 
cade?” 

Servigny shook her hand vigorously, as though she 
were a man, and said 

"This IS my fnend, Baron Saval, Mam’selle Yvette ” 
She greeted the newcomer, then stared at him 
"How do you do? Are you always as tall as this?” 
"Oh, no, Mam’selle,” answered Servigny, m the mock- 
ing tone he used to conceal his uneasmess m her pres- 
ence "He has put on his largest size today to please 
your mother, who likes quantity ” 

"Oh, very well, then,” rephed the girl in a seno-comic 
voice. "But when you come for my sake, please be a 
httle smaller, I like the happy medium Muscade here is 
about my size,” and she ofiEered him her httle hand 
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"Axe you going to dance, Muscadef^' she asked “Let’s 
dance this waltz ” 

Servigny made no answer, but with a sudden swift 
movement put his arm round her waist, and away they 
went hke a whirlwind 

They danced faster than any, turning and twirlmg 
with wild abandon, so tightly clasped that they looked 
like one Their bodies held upright and their legs almost 
motionless, it was as though they were spun round by 
an mvisible machme hidden under their feet They 
seemed tireless One by one the other couples dropped 
out till they were left alone, waltzing on and on They 
looked as though they no longer knew where they were 
or what they were doing, as though they were far away 
from the ballroom, m ecstasy The band played steadily 
on, their eyes fixed on this bewitched pair, everyone was 
watchmg, and there was a burst of applause when at 
last they stopped 

She was rather flushed, her eyes were no longer frank, 
but strangely troubled, bummg yet timid, unnaturally 
blue, with pupils unnaturally blaci 

Servigny was drunk with giddmess and leaned against 
a door to recover his balance 

'^ou have a weak head, Muscade,” she said. "You 
don’t stand it as well as I do ” 

He smiled his nervous smile and looked at her with 
hungry eyes, a savage lust m his eyes and the curve of 
his hps 

She contmued to stand m front of the young man, her 
breast heavmg as she regamed her breath 

"Sometimes,” she contmued, “you look pst hke a cat 
about to make a spnng Give me your arm, and let us go 
find your fnend ” 

Without a word he offered her his arm, and they 
crossed the large room 
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Saval was no longer alone, the Marquise Obardi had 
joined him, and was talkmg of trivial thmgs, bewitching 
him v^nth her maddening voice Gazmg intently at him, 
she seemed to utter words very different from those on 
her bps, words that came from the secret places of hei 
heart At the sight of Servigny she smiled and, turning 
to him, said 

"Have you heard, my dear Duke, that IVe just taken 
a villa at Bougival for a couple of months*^ Of course 
youll come to see me, you’ll bring your friend, won’t 
you^ I’m going down on Monday, so will you both come 
and dine there next Saturday, and stay the week end?” 

Servigny turned sharply to Yvette She was smihng a 
serene, tranquil smile, and with an air of bland assur- 
ance said 

"Of course Muscade will come to dinner on Saturday, 
there’s no need to ask him We shall have aU lands of 
fun m the country ” 

He fancied that he saw a vague promise m her smile, 
and an unwonted decision in her voice 

The Marquise thereupon raised her great black eyes 
to Saval’s face, and said 

"And you also, Baron?” 

There was nothing equivocal about her smile 

He bowed 

"I shall be only too pleased ” 

"We’ll scandalize the neighborhood — ^won’t we, Mus- 
cade^ — and drive my admirers wild with rage,” mur- 
mured Yvette, glancmg, with a mahce that was either 
candid or assured, towards the group of men who 
watched them from the other side of the room 

"To your heart’s content, Mam’selle,” rephed Ser- 
vigny, by way of emphasizing the mtimate nature of his 
fnendship with her, he never called her “Mademoiselle ” 
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"Why does Mademoiselle Yvette always call my 
fnend Servigny ‘Muscade’?^” asked Saval 
The girl assumed an air of innocence 
"He*s like the little pea that the conjurers call ^Mus- 
cade* You think you have your finger on it, but you 
never have ” 

"Quamt children, aren’t they^” the Marquise said 
carelessly, obviously thmkmg of far other thmgs, and not 
for an instant lowermg her eyes from Saval’s face 

“I m not quamt, I m frank,” said Yvette angnly "I 
like Muscade, and he’s always leaving me, it’s so annoy- 
ing ” 

Servigny made her a low bow 

"I’ll never leave you again, Mam’selle, day or mght ” 
She made a gesture of alarm 

"Oh, no, that would never do^ In the daytime, by all 
means, but at night you’d be in the way ” 

^Why?” he asked imprudently 
With calm audacity she rephed 

"Because I don’t expect you look so nice with your 
clothes oE” 

**What a dreadful thmg to say^” exclaimed the Mar- 
quise, without appealing in the least upset "You can’t 
possibly be so mnocent as all that ” 

"I entirely agree with you,” added Servigny m a jest- 
mg tone 

Yvette looked rather hurt, and said haughtily 
*^ou have just been guilty of blatant vulgarity, you 
have permitted yourself far too much of that sort of 
thing lately” 

She turned her back on him, and called out 
"Chevaher, come defend me, I have just been in- 
sulted” 

A thm, dark man came slowly towards them 
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**Wluch IS the culpnt?” he asked, forcjmg a smile. 

She nodded towards Servigny 

^'That's the man, but all the same I like him better 
than all of you put together, he^s not so bormg ” 

The Chevaher Valreah bowed 

"We do what we can Perhaps we are not so bnlhant, 
but we are at least as devoted 

A tall, stout man with gray whiskers and a deep voice 
was ]ust leavmg 

"Your servant. Mademoiselle Yvette,*' he said as he 

it's Monsieur de Belvigne," she exclaimed, and 
turmng to Saval, she mtroduced him 

“Another candidate for my favor, tall, fat, nch, and 
stupid That's how I like them He's a real field-marshal 
— one of those who hold the door open at restaurants 
But you're taller than he is Now what am I gomg to 
christen you^ I know^ I shall call you Rhodes Junior, 
after the colossus who must have been your father But 
you two must have really mterestmg thmgs to discuss, 
far above our heads, so good night to you " 

She ran across to the orchestra, and asked them to 
play a quadnlle 

Madame Obardi's attention seemed to be wandenng, 

^Toure always teasmg her," she said softly, "You're 
spoiling the child’s disposition and teachmg her a num- 
ber of bad habits " 

“Then you haven't finished her education?" he re- 
phed 

She seemed not to imderstand, and contmued to smile 
benevolently 

But observmg the approach of a solemn gentleman 
whose breast was covered with orders, she ran up to 
him, 

“Ah, Pnnce, how dehghtfull" 
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Servigny took Savars arm once more and led him 
away, saying 

^‘There’s my latest serious rival, Pnnce Kravalow Isn't 
she a glorious creature?" 

''They re both glorious," rephed Saval "The mother s 
quite good enough for me " 

Servigny bowed 

"She's yours for the askmg, old chap ’ 

The dancers elbowed them as they took their places 
for the quadrille, couple by couple, m two Imes facmg 
one another. 

“Now let’s go and watch the Greeks for a bit," said 
Servigny. 

They entered the gambhng-room 
Round each table a circle of men stood watching 
There was very little conversation, sometimes a httle 
chink of gold, thrown down on the cloth or hastily 
gathered up, mmgled its famt metallic chime with the 
murmur of the players, as though the voice of gold were 
makmg itself heard amid the human voices 

The men were decorated with various orders and 
strange ribbons, and their diverse features all wore the 
same severe expression They were more easily dis- 
tinguished by their beards 

The stiff American with his horseshoe beard, the 
haughty Enghshman with a hairy fan spread over his 
chest, the Spamard with a black fleece reachmg right 
up to his eyes, the Roman with the immense mustache 
bequeathed to Italy by Victor Emmanuel, the Austrian 
with his whiskers and clean-shaven chin, a Russian 
general whose lip was armed with two spears of twisted 
hair, Frenchmen with gay mustaches — ^they displayed 
the imaginative gemus of every barber m the world 
"Aren’t you going to play?" asked Servigny 
“No, what about youP’ 
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“I never play here. Would you like to go now? Well 
come back one day when it’s quieter. There are too 
many people here today, there’s nothing to be done,” 

^Tes, let us go ” 

They disappeared through a doorway which led into 
the hall 

As soon as they were out m the street, Servigny asked 

“Well, what do you think of it all?” 

“It’s certainly mterestmg But I like the women better 
than the men ” 

“Good Lord, yes* Those women are the best huntmg 
m the country Don’t you agree with me that love ex- 
hales from them like the perfumes from a barber’s shop? 
These are positively the only houses where one 
really get one’s money’s worth And what expert lovers 
they are* What artists I Have you ever eaten cakes made 
by a baker? They look so good, and they have no flavor 
at all Well, the love of an ordmary woman always re- 
mmds me of a baker’s pastry, whereas the love you get 
from women like the Marqmse Obardi — that really ;is 
lovel Oh, they can make caJces aH right, can these con- 
fectioners, You have to pay them twopence halfp enny 
for what you would get anywhere else for a penny, 
that’s the only thin g ” 

“Who is paymg the bills just now?” asked Saval. 

Servigny shrugged his shoulders 

I have no idea, he said “The last 1 knew certainly 
was an English peer, but he left three months ago At 
the moment she must be hvmg on the commumty, on 
the gambimg and the gamblers, very likely, for she has 
her whims But it’s agreed, isn’t it, that we are dinmg 
with her at Bougival on Saturday? There’s more free- 
dom m the country, and I shall end by findmg out what 
notions Yvette has m her headP 
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**1 ask for nothing better,” replied SavaL TL’m not 
doing anything that day ” 

As they returned down the Champs Elys^es, under 
the embattled stars, they passed a couple lymg on a 
bench, and Servigny murmured 

‘‘How ridiculous, yet how utterly mdispensable, is this 
busmess of love! A commonplace, and an ecstasy, 
always the same and always <3Ufferent^ And the clown 
who is paymg that girl a franc is only seekmg the very 
thing I buy for ten thousand from some Obardi who as 
perhaps no younger or more fascinatmg than that drabi 
^at foUyl” 

He was silent for some imnutes, then said 
“AH the same, to be Yvette's first lover would not be a 
thing to disdain. For that Td give . Td give • . 

He did not make up his imnd what he would give. 
Saval bade him good mght at the comer of the Rue 
Royale. 


n 

The table had been laid on the veranda overlookmg 
the nver Villa Prmtemps, the house that the Marquise 
Obardi had taken, stood half-way up the hillside, just 
where the Seme made a turn, running round m front of 
the garden wall and down towards Marly Opposite the 
house the island of Croissy formed a backgroimd of tall 
trees, a mass of leafage A long reach of the broad nver 
was clearly visible as far as the fioatmg caf6. La Gren* 
omll^re, half hidden m its branches 

Night was commg down, calm and stiU, after a flam- 
mg nverside sunset, one of those tranquil evenmgs that 
brmg with them a vague sense of happmess Not a 
breath of aur stirred the branches, no gust of wmd dis- 
turbed the smooth, translucent surface of the Seme The 
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air was warm, but not too bot, it was good to be alive. 

The grateful coolness of the nver banks rose to the qmet 

sky 

The sun was disappearmg behmd the trees, wheeling 
towards other lands The serene calm of the sleepmg 
earth soothed the visitors’ senses, under the vast qmet 
dome of the sky they felt the efFortless surge of umversal 
life 

The scene enchanted them when they came out of the 
drawmg-room and sat down at the dmner-table A 
tender gaiety filled their hearts, they all felt it very good 
to be dimng m the country with that broad nver and 
glonous sunset for scenery, and breathmg that limpid, 
heady air. 

The Marquise had taken Saval’s arm, Yvette Ser- 
vigny’s 

These four made up the htde party. 

The two women were not m the least like their Pari- 
sian selves Yvette was the more altered of the two, she 
spoke very httle, and seemed tired and grave 

Saval hardly recognized her, and asked 

'What’s the matter with you. Mademoiselle? I find 
you very changed smce last week You have become 
quite a reasonable bemg ” 

'Tt’s the effect of the country,” she answered 'T am 
not the same here, I feel qmte strange And besides, I 
never am the same two days together Today I behave 
like a lunatic, tomorrow I’ll be like a funeral oration, I 
change like the weather, I don’t know why. I’m capable 
of absolutely anythmg — at the right time There are 
days when I could kill people, not animals— I could 
never loll animals — but people, certainly, and then 
there are days when I cry for no reason at all. A hun- 
dred different ideas rush throu^ my head It depends. 
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too, on how I feel when I get up in the morning. Every 
mommg when I wake up I know ]ust what I shall be 
like all day. Perhaps our dreams decide that sort of 
thmg Partly it depends on the book I have ]ust been 
readmg*^ 

She was dressed in white flannel, the soft, dehcate 
folds of material covered her from head to foot The 
bodice was loose, with big pleats, and suggested, with- 
out too rigidly defimng, the firm contour of her already 
well-formed bosom Her slender neck rose from fold 
upon fold of frothy droopmg lace, its warm gleaming 
flesh even whiter than her dress and weighed down with 
the heavy burden of her golden hair 

Servigny gazed at her without speakmg, then said- 
"You are adorable tomght, Mam’selle — wish I could 
always see you hke that " 

*T>on*t propose to me, Muscade,** she said, with a 
touch of her wonted archness "On a day like this I 
should take you at your word, and that might cost you 
dear” 

The Marquise looked happy, very happy. She was 
dressed severely m black, the fine folds of the gown set 
off the superb, massive hues of her figure A touch of 
red adorned her bodice, a spray of red carnations fell 
from her waist and was caught up at her side, a red 
rose was fastened m her dark hair. There was a flame m 
her tomght, m her whole bemg, m the simple dress with 
the blood-red blossoms, m the glance that Imgered on 
Saval, m her slow voice, m her rare movements. 

Saval, too, was grave and preoccupied From time to 
time, with a gesture famihar to him, he stroked his 
brown Vandyke beard, he seemed sunk m thought. 

For some moments no one spoke 

"There is sometimes a savmg grace m silence,” said 
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Servigny at last, as the trout was being handed round 
"One often feels nearer one*S fellow-creatures when 
silent than when speaking, isn’t that so. Marquise?” 

She turned shghtly towards him and rephed 

"Yes, it’s true It is so sweet to think together of the 
same dehghtful thmg ” 

Her bummg gaze shifted to Saval, for a moment they 
remamed looking mto one another’s eyes. There was 
a shght, an almost imperceptible movement under the 
table 

"Mam’selle Yvette,” continued Servigny, "you’U make 
me think you’re m love if you contmue to behave so 
beautifully. Now with whom can you be in love? Let’s 
think It out together. I leave the vulgar herd of sighmg 
swains on one side and go straight for the prmcipals 
How about Prmce Kravalow?” 

At this name Yvette was roused 

"My poor dear Muscade, what are you thinking 
about? The Prmce looks hke a Russian in a waxworks, 
who has won a medal at a hairdressers’ competition ” 

‘Very well The Prmce is out of it Perhaps you have 
chosen the Vicomte Pierre de Belvigne?” 

This time she broke mto a fit of laughter and asked 

"Can you see me hanging round Raism^’s neck” — she 
called him Raism4, Malvoisie, or Argenteuil, accordmg 
to the day of the week, for she mcknamed everyone — 
"and whispermg m his ear, ‘My dear httle Pierre,’ or 
‘My divme Pedro, my adored Pietro, my darhng Pierrot, 
give your dear fat poodlehead to your darhng httle wifie 
because she wants to kiss it’?” 

"Away with Number Two, then,” said Servigny "We 
are left with the Chevalier Valreali, whom the Marquise 
seems to favor ” 

Yvette was as much amused as before 

“"What, Old Lachrymose? Why, he’s a professional 
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mourner at the Madeleine, he follows all the high-class 
funerals Whenever he looks at me I feel as though 
I were already dead ” 

"That's three Then you've fallen hopelessly m love 
with Baron Saval, here present " 

‘“With Rhodes Jumor»^ No, he's too strong It would 
feel hke being m love with the Arc de Tnomphe " 
"Well, then, Mam'selle, it is plam that you're m love 
with me, foi I'm the only one of your worshipers that 
we haven’t already dealt with I had kept myself to the 
end, out of modesty and prudence It only remains for 
me to thank you ” 

‘Tfou, Muscade^” she rephed with charmmg gaiety 
"Oh, no, I like you very much but I don't love 
you Wait, I don't want to discourage you I don’t 

love you yet . . You have a chance . . perhaps 
Persevere, Muscade, be devoted, ardent, obedient, 
take plenty of trouble and all possible precautions, obey 
my lightest whims, be prepared to do anything I choose 
• . • and well see . . later ” 

"But, Mam'seUe, I'd rather do all this for you after 
than before, if you don't mind " 

"After what . . Muscade?” she asked him with the 
mgenuous air of a soubrette 

"Why, deuce take it, aftei you've shown me that you 
love me ” 

"Well, behave as though I did, and beheve it if you 
want to ” 

"But, I must say . ” 

"Be qmet, Muscade That's enough for this tune '' 

He made her a military salute and held his tongue 
The sun had gone down behmd the island, but the 
sky still gleamed like a brazier, and the quiet water of 
the nver was as though changed to blood The sunset 
spilled a ruddy sheen over houses, people, the whole 
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earth, the scarlet rose m the Marqmse^s hair was like 
a drop o£ crimson fallen upon her head from the clouds 
Yvette was staring into the distance, hei mother laid 
her hand on Saval’s, as though by accident But the 
young girl turned around, and the Marqmse quicldy 
snatched away her hand and fumbled at the folds of her 
bodice. 

Servigny, who was watchmg them, said 
"If you like, Mam’selle, we’ll go for a walk presently 
on the island.” 

She was delighted with the idea 
“Oh, yes, that will be lovely, well go by ourselves, 
won’t we, Muscade?” 

*Tes, all by ourselves, Mam’selle ” 

Once more they were silent 

The calm of the wide landscape, the restful slumber 
of eventide weighed on their hearts, their bodies, their 
voices There are rare, qmet hours when speech is al- 
most impossible The servants moved noiselessly about 
The flammg sky burnt low, slowly mght folded the 
earth m shadow 

^T>o you propose to stay here long?” asked Saval 
“Yes,” lephed the Marqmse, dwelhng upon each 
word, “for just as long as I’m happy here ” 

As it was now too dark to see, lamps were brought 
They flung across the table a strange, pale hght in the 
hollow darkness A ram of little flies began falling upon 
the cloth They were midges, burnt as they flew over 
the glass chimneys of the lamps, their wings and legs 
smged, they powdered the table-lmen, the plates, and 
the glasses with a gray, creepmg dust. The diners swal- 
lowed them m their wine, ate them m the sauces, 
watched them crawlmg over the bread Their faces and 
hands were perpetually tickled by a flymg swarm of m- 
numerable tmy insects 
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The wine had constantly’ to be poured away, the 
plates covered, they took infinite precautions to protect 
the food they were eating. Yvette was amused at the 
game, Servigny carefully sheltered whatever she was 
raismg to her bps, guarded the wme-glass and held his 
napkm spread out over her head like a roof But it was 
too much for the fastidious nerves of the Marquise, 
and the meal was hastily brought to an end 

“Now let’s go to the island,” said Yvette, who had 
not forgotten Servigny’s suggestion 

“Don’t stay long, you?” advised her mother lan- 
guidly *We’U come with you as far as the ferry ” 

They went ofiE along the tow-path, still two and two, 
the young girl m front with her fnend. They could hear 
the Marqmse and Saval behind them talkmg very fast 
m very low voices All round them was blade, a thick, 
ml^ blackness But the sky, swarmmg with seeds of 
fire, seemed to spill them out on the nver, for the dark 
water was nchly patmed with stars 

By this tune the frogs were croaking, along the banks 
theu rolhng, monotonous notes creaked out 

The soft voices of mnumerable nightingales rose in 
the still au 

Yvette remarked abruptly 

“Hallol They are no longer followmg us Where are 
they?” 

And she called, “Mother^” 

There was no answer ‘They can’t be far away,” con- 
tinued the yoimg gul “I heard them a moment ago ” 
“They must have gone back,” murmured Servigny. 
“Perhaps your mother was cold ” He led her on 

A h^t shone m front of them, it was the um run by 
one Martmet, a fisherman who also ran a tavern. At 
theu call a man came out of the house, and they 
boarded a large boat moored m the grasses on the bank. 
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The ferryman took up his oars, and the heavy boat ad- 
vanced, waking the stars slumbering on the water and 
rousmg them to a frenzied dancmg that died slowly 
down m their wake They touched the other bank and 
stepped oflF under the tall trees The coolness of the 
nioist earth floated up under the high, thick branches 
that seemed to bear as many mghtmgales as leaves In 
the distance, a piano began to play a popular waltz 
ServLgny had taken Yvette’s arm, very softly he shpried 
his hand round her waist and pressed it gently 
'What are you thmkmg of?” he asked 
'T? . . Nothmg, Im so happy” 

"Then you don’t care for me?” 

"Yes, I do, Muscade I care for you, I care for you a 
great deal, only don’t talk about it now It’s too beauti- 
ful here to listen to your nonsense ” 

He clasped her to him, though she strove, with httlo 
struggles, to free herself, through the flannel, so soft 
and fleecy to the touch, he could feel the warmth of 
her body 

"Yvette,” he stammered 
"Yes, what is it?” 

‘It’s I who care for you ” 

"You don’t mean that, Muscade ” 

"Yes, I do, I’ve cared for you for a very long tune ” 
She was stdl struggling to get away, stnvmg to free 
her arm caught between their two boies They walked 
with diflffculty, hampered by this hnk and by her strug- 
gles, zigzagging like a couple of drunkards 

He did not know what to say to her now, well aware 
that it is impossible to use to a young girl the words 
one would use to a mature woman, he was worried, 
wondermg what he could do, wondermg if she con- 
sented or did not understand, at his wits’ end for words 
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that would be at once tender, discreet, and unmis- 
takable 

Every second he repeated 

‘Tvette^ Speak to me, Yvette!” 

Suddenly he pressed an audacious lass on her cheek 
She made a little movement of withdrawal, and said in 
a vexed tone 

"Oh^ How absurd you are Will you leave me alone^” 

Her voice revealed nothing of her thoughts and 
wishes, he saw that she was not too angry, and he put 
his hps to the nape of her neck, on the first few downy 
golden hairs, the adorable spot he had coveted so long 

Then she struggled with all her might to get free 
But he held her firmly, and placmg his other hand 
on her shoulder, forced her head round towards him, 
and took from her mouth a long, maddemng kiss She 
shpped between his arms with a qmck twist of her 
whole body, stooped swiftly, and having thus dexter- 
ously escaped from his embrace, vanished in the dark- 
ness with a sharp rustlmg of petticoats like the whir of 
a nsmg bird 

At first he remained motionless, stunned by her 
quickness and by her disappearance, then, heanng no 
further sound, he called m a low voice 

'‘Yvette*” 

There was no answei, he began to walk on, ransack- 
ing the darkness with his eyes, searching m the bushes 
for the white patch that her dress must make All was 
dark He called agam more loudly 

"Mam’selle Yvette!” 

The mghtmgales were silent 

He hurried on, vaguely uneasy, calhng ever louder 
and louder 

"Mam’selle Yvette! Mam’selle Yvette*” 
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Nothing* He stopped, listened The whole island was 
silent, there was barely a rustle in the leaves overhead 
The frogs alone kept up their sonorous croaking on the 
banks 

He wandered from copse to copse, gomg at first down 
the steep wooded slope of the svuft mam stream, then 
returrung to the bare flat bank of the backwater He 
went right up until he was opposite Bougival, then 
came back to the caf6 La Grenoudl^e, huntmg through 
all the thickets, constantly crymg 

“Mam’selle Yvette, where are you^^ Answerl It is only 
a joke Answer me, answer me* Don’t make me hunt 
like this ” 

A distant clock began to strike He counted the 
strokes, it was midmght For two hours he had been 
r unnin g round the island He thought that she had 
probably gone home, and, very uneasy, went back, go- 
mg round by the bridge. 

A servant, asleep m an armchair, was waitmg m the 
hall Servigny woke him and asked. 

*Ts it long smce Mademoiselle Yvette came I left 
her out m the country, as I had to pay a call ” 

“Oh, yes, your Grace,” the fellow rephed, “Mademoi- 
selle came in before ten.” 

He walked up to his room and went to bed But he 
lay with his eyes open, unable to sleep. That snatched 
lass had disturbed her What did she want^^ he won- 
dered What did she think? What did she know? How 
pretty she was, how tormentmgl His desire, blunted by 
the Me he had led, by all the women he had known, 
was reawakened by this strange child, so fresh, pro- 
vokmg, and mezphcable 

He heard one o’clock strike, then two He realized 
that he would get no sleep that m^t He was hot and 
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damp with sweat, he felt in his temples the quick thud- 
ding of his heart He got up to open the window. 

A cool breeze came m, and he drew long deep 
breaths of it The mght was utterly dark, silent, and 
still But suddenly, m the darkness of the garden he 
caught sight of a speck of hght, like a httle piece of 
glowing coal “Ah, a cigar,” he thought “It can’t be 
anyone but Saval L4on,” he called soWy 

“Is that you, Jean*^” a voice answered 

*Tes Wait, I’m commg down ” 

He dressed, went out, and jomed his fnend, who was 
smoking astride an iron chair 

“What are you domg at this time of mght?” 

“Restmg up,” rephed Saval, and laughed 

Servigny shook his head 

“I congratulate you, my dear chap As for me, Tve 
run my head mto a wall ” 

“You are telling me . ?” 

“I am teUmg you . . that Yvette is not like her 

mother ” 

“What happened^ Tell me all about it ” 

Servigny recounted his unsuccessful eflForts, then con- 
tmued 

“Yes, the child really worries me Do you realize that 
I haven’t been able to get to sleeps What a queer thing 
a girl is This one looked as simple as possible, and yet 
she’s a complete mystery. One can understand at once 
a woman who has hved and loved, who knows what life 
is like But with a young girl, one can’t be sure of any- 
thing at alL I’m really begmnmg to think she’s makmg 
a fool of me ” 

Saval rocked gently on his chair. 

“Be careful, my dear chap,” he said very slowly; 
“she’ll get you to many her Remember the illusfiious 
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examples m history That was how Mademoiselle de 
Monti]o became Empress, and she at least came of a 
decent family Don’t play the Napoleon ” 

"Have no fears about that,” said Servigny. “I’m nei- 
ther a fool, nor an emperor One has to be one or the 
other to lose one’s head so completely But, I say, are 
you sleepy?” 

“Not a bit ” 

“Come for a walk along the riverside, then ” 

“Very well ” 

They opened the gate and started off down the iivei 
m the direction of Marly 

It was the cool hour just before dawn, the hour of 
deepest sleep, deepest rest, utter quiet Even the faint 
noises of the mght were silent now The mghtmgales 
sang no longer, the frogs had fimshed their croakmg, 
some unknown creature, a bird perhaps, broke the still- 
ness, making a feeble sawmg noise, monotonous and 
regular, like the working of a machine Servigny, who 
had at times a touch of the poet and of the philosopher 
too, said abruptly 

“Look here This girl absolutely maddens me In 
arithmetic, one and one make two. In love, one and one 
ought to make one, but they make two all the same Do 
you know the feelmg? The wild need of absorbmg a 
woman mto oneself, or of bemg absorbed mto her? I 
don’t mean the mere physical desire to embrace her, 
but the mental and spiritual torment to be one with 
another human bemg, to open one’s whole soul, one’s 
whole heart, to her, and to penetrate to the uttermost 
depths of her mmd And never, never do you really 
know her or discover all the fluctuations of her will, her 
longings, her thoughts Never can you make even the 
slightest guess at the whole of the secret, the whole 
mystery of the spirit come so dose to you, a spirit hid- 
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den behind two eyes as clear as water, as transparent as 
though there were no secret behind them A spirit 
speaks to you through a beloved mouth, a mouth that 
seems yours because you desire it so passionately, one 
by one this spirit sends you its thoughts cloaked m 
words, and yet it remams farther from you than the 
stars are from one another, farther out of reach than 
the stars Strange, isn’t it^” 

“I do not ask so much,” rephed Saval “I do not 
bother to look behmd the eyes I don’t care much for 
the mside, it’s the outside I care for ” 

"Say what you will, Yvette’s a queer creature,” mur* 
mured Servigny "I wonder how she'll treat me m the 
mommg ” 

As they reached the weir at Marly, they saw that the 
sky was pahng Cocks began to crow m the farmyards, 
the sound reached them shghtly muffled by thick walls 
A bird screeched m a park on the left, continually rc'v 
peatmg a simple and ridiculous httle cadenza 

"Time to go back,” said Saval, and they turned back 
When Servigny reached his room, the horizon 
gleamed rosily through the open wmdow. He pulled 
down the Venetian bhnds and drew the heavy curtains 
across, got mto bed, and at last he fell asleep. And all 
the time he dreamt of Yvette 

A curious sound awoke him He sat up and hstened, 
but did not hear it agam Then suddenly there came 
against his shutters a rattlmg like hail He jumped out 
of bed and ran to the wmdow, throwmg it open, he 
saw Yvette standmg on the garden-path, throwmg great 
handfuls of gravel m his face 

She was dressed m pink and wore a broad-bmnmed 
straw hat surmounted with a military plume, she was 

asleep^ What can you have been 


laughmg mischievously 
"WeU, Muscade, stiU 
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doing last mght to sleep so hte^ Did you have any ad- 
ventures, my poor Muscade?*^ 

"Coming, coming, Mam*selle^ Just a moment, while 
I stick my nose mto the water-jug, and lH be down” 
"Hurry up,*” she cned, "it*s ten o’clock And I’ve got 
a scheme to talk over with you, a plot we are gomg to 
cany out Breakfast at eleven, you know ” 

He found her seated on a bench with a book on her 
knees, a novel She took his arm with fnendly familiar- 
ity, as frankly and gaily as though nothing had hap- 
pened the mght before, and leadmg him to the far end 
of the garden, said 

"This IS my plan We’re gomg to disobey mamma, 
and you shall tdke me presently to the GrenouiUk-e I 
want to see it Mamma says that decent women can’t 
go there, but I don’t care whether I can or I can’t 
You’ll take me, Muscade, won’t you>^ We’ll have such 
sport with the people on the nver ” 

The fragrance of her was dehghtful, but he could not 
discover what vague, famt scent it was that himg roimd 
her It was not one of her mother’s heavy perfumes, 
but a delicate fragrance m which he thought he recog- 
nized a famt whdBF of ms powder and perhaps a tou^ 
of verbena 

Whence came this elusive scent — ^from her dress, her 
hair, or her skm^ He was wondermg about this when, 
as she spoke with her face very close to his, he felt her 
fresh breath full m his face, and found it qmte as de- 
hghtful He fancied that the fleetmg fragrance he had 
failed to recognize was the figment of his own be- 
witched senses, nothing but a delusive emanation from 
her youth and allurmg grace 

“You wiU, won’t you, Muscade?” she said "It wiH 
be so hot after breakfast that mother won’t want to go 
out. She’s very lazy when it’s hot We’ll leave her with 
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yoior fnend, and you shall be my escort Well pretend 
w© are gomg to the woods You don^t know how I shall 
enjoy seemg the GrenouiU^re 

They reached the gate facmg the Seme A flood of 
sunhght fell on the qmet, gleammg nver. A light heat- 
haze was hftmg, the steam of evaporated water, leavmg 
a httle ghttermg vapor on the surface of the nver From 
time to time a boat went by, a hght skiff or a heavy 
barge, and distant whistles could be heard, the short 
notes of the whistles on the Simday trams that flood 
the country with Pansians, and the long warning notes 
of the steamboats passing the weir at Marly 

But a small bell rang for breakfast, and they went m 

The meal was eaten m silence A heavy July noon 
beat down on the earth and oppressed the spint The 
heat was almost tangible, paralyzmg both mind and 
body The sluggish words would not leave their lips, 
every movement was an effort, as though the air had 
acquired the power of resistance, and was more difficult 
to thrust through 

Yvette alone, though silent, was animated and pos- 
sessed by impatience As soon as dessert was flmshed 
she said 

"Suppose we go for a walk m the woods It will be 
perfectly dehghtful tmder the trees ” 

"Are you mad'^” murmured the Marqmse, who looked 
utterly exhausted ‘How can one go out m weather like 
this^'” 

“Very well,” rephed the young girl slyly, “well leave 
you here with the Baron to keep you company Mus- 
cade and I will scramble up the hill and sit down and 
read on the grass ” 

She turned to Servigny, saymg, "That's all right, 
isn't it?” 

"At your service, Mam'sdUe,” he rephed 
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She ran oflF to fetch her hat The Marquise shrugged 
her shoulders and sighed, 'Heally, she’s quite mad” 
Indolently she held out her beautiful white hand m 
a gesture of profound and seductive lassitude, the Baron 
pressed a Imgermg kiss upon it 

Yvette and Servigny departed At first they followed 
the nver, then they crossed the bridge and went on to 
the island They sat down under the wiUows on the 
bank of the mam stream, for it was still too early to go 
to La GrenouiU^re 

The young girl at once took a book from her pocket 
and, laughing, said 

“Muscade, you’re gomg to read to me ” And she held 
out the volume for him to take He made a deprecatory 
gesture *% Mam’selle? But I can’t read ” 

“Come, now, no excuses, no arguments,” she rephed 
severely ‘Tou’re a nice lover, you are "Everythmg for 
nothing’ — ^that’s your motto, isn’t it?” 

He took the book and opened it, and was surprised 
to find that it was a treatise on entomology, a history 
of ants by an English author He remamed £^ent, tfaink- 
mg that she was makmg fun of him, 

“Go on, read,” she said 

“Is this a bet,” he asked, “or just a joke?” 

“Neither I saw the book m a shop, they told me it 
was the best book about ants, and I thought it would 
be mce to hear about the hves of the htde creatures 
and watch them runnmg about m the grass at the same 
time So read away ” 

She lay down face downwards at full length, her 
elbows restmg on the ground and her cheeks cupped 
m her hands, her eyes feed on the grass. 

“ 'Without doubt/ ” he read, “ 'the anthropoid apes 
are of all animals those which approach most closely to 
man m their anatomical structure, but if we consider 
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the habits of ants, their organization into societies, their 
vast communities, the houses and roads which they 
construct, their custom of domesticatmg animals and 
even at times of havmg slaves, we shall be forced to 
admit that they have ihe right to claim a place near 
man on the ladder of mtelhgence/ " 

He contmued m a monotonous voice, stoppmg from 
tune to tune to ask, "Isn*t that enough?" 

She signed "no" with a shake of her head, and, hav- 
ing picked up a wandering ant on the pomt of a blade 
of grass she had plucked, she amused herself by makmg 
it run from one end of tihe stem to the other, tiltmg it 
as soon as the insect reached either end She listened 
m silence and with concentrated attention to all the 
surpnsmg details of the life of these frail creatures, 
their subterranean estabhshments, the way m which 
they bnng up, keep, and feed httle grubs m order to 
dnnk the hqmd they secrete, ]ust as we keep cows m 
our byres, their custom of domesticatmg httle bhnd m- 
sects which clean their dwelhngs, and of gomg to war 
in order to bung back slaves to serve the victors, which 
the slaves do with such sohcitude that the latter even 
lose the habit of feeding themselves. 

And httle by htde, as though a maternal tenderness 
had awakened m her for this creature at once so tiny 
and so mtelhgent, Yvette let it creep over her finger, 
watchmg it with lovmg eyes, longmg to kiss it And as 
Servigny read how they live m a commumty, how they 
play together in fnendly rivalry of streng& and skill, 
the young gul, m her enthusiasm, tried to kiss the in- 
sect, which escaped from her finger and began to run 
over her face She shrieked as violently as though a 
deadly peril threatened her, and with wild gestures she 
slapped at her cheek to get nd of the creature Servigny, 
roarmg with laughter, caught it near her hair and, at 
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the spot where he had caught it, pressed a long kiss, 

from which Yvette did not recoil 

She got up, declaring, “I like that better than a noveL 
Now let’s go to La Grenouill^re ” 

They reached a part of the island which was laid out 
like a park, shaded with huge trees Couples wandered 
under the lofty fohage beside the Seme, over which 
boats were ghdmg. There were girls with young men, 
workmg girls with shirt-sleeved sweethearts who earned 
their coats on their arms and wore their tall hats oii 
the back of their heads, lookmg weary and dissipated, 
clerks with their famihes, the wives m their Simday 
best, the children running round their parents like a 
brood of chickens A contmuous distant buzz of human 
voices, a dull, rumblmg clamor, announced the nearness 
of the establishment beloved of boatmg parties Sud- 
denly it came mto view, an enormous roofed barge 
moored to the bank, filled by a crowd of men and 
women who sat dnnkmg at tables or stood up, shouting, 
smgmg, laughmg, dancing, capermg to the noise of a 
janglmg piano, out of tune and as clattery as a tm can 
Tall, red-haired girls, displaymg before and be hin d 
them the swellmg, provocative curves of breasts and 
hips, walked up and down with eager, mvitmg glances, 
all three parts drunk and talking obscemties Others 
were danemg wildly m front of yoimg men who were 
half naked, dressed only m rowmg-shorts and shirts, and 
wearmg colored jockey-caps on ^eir heads There was 
a pervadmg odor of sweat and face powder, the com- 
bmed exhalations of perfumeries and armpits Those 
who sat dnnkmg at the tables were swaUowmg white 
and red and yellow and green hqmds, screammg and 
yelhng for no reason, yielchng to a violent need to make 
a dm, an animal instinct to fill ears and bram with noise* 
From time to tune a swimmer dived from the roof, 
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splashing those sitting near, who yelled at him like 
savages 

On the nver sl fleet o£ boats passed and repassed, 
long slim boats went by, propelled by the powerful 
strokes of bare-armed oarsmen, whose muscles worked 
under the tanned skm The women m the boats, dressed 
m blue or red flannel, holdmg open sunshades, also 
blue or red, over their heads, made bnlhant splashes of 
color under the burmng sun They lolled on flieir seats 
m the stem and seemed to ghde on the surface of the 
water, motionless or drowsy Heavier boats moved 
slowly past, loaded with people* A hghthearted student, 
bent on showmg off, rowed with a wmdmill stroke, 
bumpmg mto all the boats, whose occupants swore at 
him He eventually disappeared crestfallen, after nearly 
drownmg two swimmers, followed by the jeers of the 
crowd jammed on the floating caf6 

Yvette was radiant as she passed through this noisy, 
milhng crowd on Servigny’s arm She seemed happy to 
be jostled by all and sundby, and stared at the girls with 
calm and friendly eyes 

"Look at that one, Muscade, what lovely hair she's 
got^ They do seem to be enjoymg themselves " 

The pianist, an oarsman dressed m red, whose hat 
was very like a colossal straw parasol, began a waltz 
Yvette promptly seized her compamon by the waist and 
swung him off with the fury she always put mto her 
dancmg They went on so long and with such frenzy 
that the whole crowd watched them Those who were 
sittmg dnnkmg stood upon their tables and beat time 
with their feet, others smashed glasses The piamst 
seemed to go mad, he banged at the ivory keys with 
gallopmg hands, gestLcuIatmg wildly with his whole 
body, swaymg his head and its enormous covenug with 
frantic movements 
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Abruptly he stopped, slid down, and lay full length 
on the ground, hidden under his hat, as though dead 
o£ exhaustion There was a burst of laughter in the caf4, 
and every one applauded Four friends rushed up as 
though there had been an accident, and picking up 
their comrade, bore him oflE by all four limbs, after 
placmg on his stomach the roof under which he shel- 
tered his head Another jester followed, mtomng the De 
Profundts^ and a procession formed behmd the mock 
corpse It went round all the paths m the island, coUect- 
mg drinkers, strollers, mdeed every one it met 

Yvette ran along enraptured, laughmg heartily and 
talking to everyone, wild with the dm and the bustle 
Young men pushed against her and stared at her ex- 
citedly with eyes whose burmng glances seemed to strip 
her naked Servigny began to be afraid that the ad- 
venture imght end unfortunately The procession went 
on Its way, movmg faster and faster, for the four bearers 
had begun to race, followed by the yelling crowd But 
suddenly they turned towards the bank, stopped dead 
at the edge, swung their comrade to and fro, and then, 
all lettmg go of him at once, they heaved him mto the 
water A great shout of merriment burst from every 
mouth, while the bewildered piamst splashed about, 
sweating, coughing, and spittmg out water, stuck fast 
m the mud, he struggled to climb up the bank His hat, 
which was floatmg down the stream, was brought back 
by a boat. 

Yvette danced with joy and clapped her hands, say- 
mg 

"Oh, Muscade, what fun, what fun^" 

Servigny, now serious, watched her, a httle embar- 
rassed and a httle dismayed to see her so much at ease 
m these vulgar surroundmgs He felt a famt disgust 
bom of the instmct that an aristocrat rarely loses, even 
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m moments of utter abandon, the instinct that protects 
him from unpardonable famihanties and contacts that 
would be too degrading “No one will credit you with 
too much breeding, my child,” he said to himself, as- 
tounded He had an impulse to speak to her aloud as 
famiharly as he always did in his thoughts, with as 
httle ceremony as he would have used on meetmg any 
woman who was common property He no longer saw 
her as different from the red-haired creatures who 
brushed against them, bawlmg obscene words in their 
harsh voices Coarse, brief, and expressive, these words 
were the current speech of the crowd, they seemed to 
flit overhead, bom there in the mud like flies m the 
dunghill over which they hover No one seemed 
shocked or surprised, Yvette did not seem to notice 
them at all 

“Muscade, I want to bathe,” she said ^Xet^s go out 
mto deep water ” 

"At your service, ma’am,” he rephed 

They went to the bathmg-cabm to get costumes. She 
was ready first and waited for him on the bank, smihng 
at all who looked at her Then they went off side by 
side m the warm water She swam with a luxurious 
abandon, caressed by the stream, qmvermg with a 
sensual pleasure, at every stroke she raised herself as 
though she were ready to leap out of the nver He 
found difficulty m keepmg up with her, he was out 
of breath and angry at his infenonty But she slowed 
down and then turned quickly and floated, her arms 
crossed, her eyes starmg towards the blue sky. He gazed 
at the smooth, supple line of her body as she lay there 
on the surface of the nver, at the rounded form and 
small, firm tips of the shapely breasts revealed by her 
thm, clmgmg garment, the curvmg sweetness of her 
belly, the half-submerged thighs, the bare calf gleam- 
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mg through the water, and the small foot thrust out 
He saw every Ime of her, as though she were delib- 
erately displaymg herself to tempt him, offering herself 
to him or trying to make a fool of him agam He began 
to desire her with a passionate ardor, every nerve on 
edge Abruptly she turned round and looked at him 
'*What a mce head you have,” she said with a laugh 
He was hurt, irritated by her teasing, filled with die 
savage fury of the derided lover He yielded to a vague 
desire to pumsh her, to avenge himself, he wanted to 
hurt her 

'*You’d like that sort of life, would you?” he said. 
''What sort^” she asked, with her most innocent air 
“Come now, no more nonsense You know perfectly 
well what I mean ” 

“No, honestly, I don’t ” 

“WeVe had enough of this comedy Will you or won’t 
you^^' 

“I don’t understand you m the least ” 

“You’re not so stupid as all that. Besides, I told you 
last mght” 

“What? I’ve forgotten.” 

“That I love you.” 

'Toul” 

“Yes, ir 
“What a hel” 

“I swear it’s true ” 

“Prove it, then ” 

'T ask for nothing better ” 

“WeU, do, then” 

“You didn’t say that last m^t ” 

'*You didn’t propose anythmg.” 

“Oh, this IS absurd'” 

“Besides, I am not the one to be asked ” 

“That’s very kmd of you! Who is, then?” 
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“Mamma, of course ” 

He gave way to a fit of laughter 
'Tour mother^ No, really, that s too much^'* 

She had suddenly become very serious, and, lookmg 
into his eyes, said 

“Listen, Muscade, if you really love me enough to 
marry me, speak to mamma first, and Til give you my 
answer afterwards ” 

At that he lost his temper altogether, thinking that 
she was still playmg the fool with him 

“What do you take me for, Mam'selle? An idiot like 
the rest of your admirers'^” 

She continued to gaze at him with calm, dear eyes. 
After a moment’s hesitation she said 
“I still don’t understand ” 

“Now look here, Yvette,” he said brusquely, with a 
touch of rudeness and ill nature m his voice “Let’s have 
done with this ridiculous comedy, which has already 
gone on too long You keep on playmg the mnocent 
maiden, and, beheve me, the part doesn’t suit you at 
all You know perfectly well that there can be no ques- 
tion of marriage between us — ^but only of love I told 
you I loved you — ^it’s qmte true — repeat, I do love 
you Now don’t pretend not to understand, and don’t 
treat me as though I were a fool ” 

They were upright m the water, face to face, support- 
ing themselves by little movements of the hands For 
some seconds more she contmued motionless, as thou^ 
she could not make up her mind to imderstand his 
words, then suddenly she blushed to the roots of her 
hair The blood rushed m a swift tide from her neck to 
her ears, which turned almost purple, and without a 
word she fled landwards, swimmmg with all her 
strength, with huxned, powerful strokes. He could not 
overtake her, and the pursmt left him breathless He 
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saw her leave the water, pick up her wrap, and enter 

her cabin, without turning her head 

He took a long tune to dress, veiy puzzled what to 
do, planning what to say to her, and wondering whether 
to apologize or persevere 

"VS^en he was ready, she had gone, alone He re- 
turned slowly, worried and anxious The Marquise, on 
SavaFs arm, was strollmg along the circular path round 
the lawn. At sight of Servigny she spoke with the care- 
less air she had assumed on the previous evemng 

‘Thdn’t I tell you not to go out in such heat? Now 
Yvette has sunstroke, she's gone to he down She was 
as scarlet as a poppy, poor child, and has a frightful 
headache You must have been walkmg full m the sun, 
and up to some mischief or other. Heaven knows what 
You have no more sense than she has ” 

The young girl did not come down to dinner When 
asked if she wanted somethmg brought up to her room, 
she rephed through the closed door that she was not 
hungry — ^she had locked herself m and wished to be left 
alone The two young men left by the ten o'clock train, 
promising to come agam the foUowmg Thursday, and 
the Marquise sat down by the open wmdow and, mus- 
mg, listened to the far-ofF soimd of dance-music 
pounded out at La Grenouill^e, vibratmg m the pro- 
foundly solemn silence of mght 

Inured and hardened to love by love, as a man is to 
ndmg or rowmg, she nevertheless had sudden moments 
of tenderness which attacked her like a disease These 
passions seized roughly upon her, swept through her 
whole bemg, dnvmg her mad, eidiaustmg her, or de- 
pressmg her accordmg to their nature, lofty, violent, 
dramatic, or sentimental 

She was one of those women who were created to 
love and to be loved. From a very humble begmnmg 
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she had climbed high through love, of which she had 
made a profession almost without bemg aware of it 
actmg by mstmct, by mbom skill, she accepted money 
as she accepted kisses, naturally, without distinguishing 
between the two, employmg her amazing mtuition m 
an unreasonmg and utterly simple fashion, as animals, 
made cunmng by the struggle for life, employ theirs 
Many lovers had lam m her arms, and she had felt no 
tenderness for them, but also no disgust at their em- 
braces She endured caresses with calm mdifference, as 
a traveler eats anything, because he must hve But from 
tune to time her heart or her flesh caught fire, and she 
fell mto a passion which lasted weeks or months, ac- 
cordmg to the physical and moral quahties of her lover 
These were the dehcious moments of her life She loved 
with her whole soul, her whole body, with ecstatic 
abandon. She threw herself mto love like a smcide mto 
a nver, and let herself be earned away, ready to die 
if necessary, intoxicated, maddened, infimtely happy 
Each time she thought she had never before felt any- 
thing hke It, and she would have been entirely amazed 
if she had been remmded of the many different men 
of whom she had dreamed passionately all mght long, 
gazmg at the stars 

Saval had fasemated her, captured her body and soul 
She dreamed of him now, soothed by his image and 
her remembrance of him, m the calm exaltation of a 
}oy fulfilled, of a happmess present and certam 

A noise behmd her made her turn round Yvette had 
}ust come m, still m the same dress she had worn all 
day, but pale now, and with the burmng eyes that are 
the mark of great wearmess She leaned on the ledge 
of the open window opposite her mother 

'Tve something to teU you,” she said 

The Marquise, surpns^, looked at her Her love for 
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her daughter was selfish, she was proud of her beauly, 
as one is proud of wealth, she was herself still too beau- 
tiful to be jealous, too careless to make the plans she 
was commonly supposed to entertain, yet too cunnmg 
to be imconscious of her daughter's value 

*Tes, child,” she replied, “I’m listemng, what is it?” 
Yvette gave her a burmng look, as though to read 
the depths of her soul, as though to detect every emo- 
tion which her words would rouse 

“This is it. Something extraordmary happened to- 
day” 

^*What?” 

“Monsieur de Servigny told me he loved me.” 

The Marquise waited, uneasy But as Yvette said 
nothmg more, she asked 

“How did he tell you? Explain!” 

The young girl sat down by her mother's feet in a 
familiar coaxmg attitude and, pressmg her hand, said: 
“He asked me to marry him ” 

Madame Obardi made a sudden gesture of amaze- 
ment, and cued 

“Servigny? You must be mad!” 

Yvette’s eyes had never left her mother’s face, watch- 
mg sharply for her thoughts and her surprise 

"Why must I be mad?” she asked gravely. ^*Why 
should Monsieur de Servigny hot marry me^” 

“You must be wrong,” stammered the Marquise, em- 
baixassed, "it can’t be true You can’t have heard prop- 
erly — or you misimderstood him Monsieur de Servigny 
IS too rich to many you, and too . . • too . . . Par- 
isian to marry at aU ” 

Yvette slowly rose to her feet 

“But if he loves me as he says he does?” she added. 

Her mother rephed somewhat impatiently 

“I thought you were old enough and knew enou^ 
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of the world not to have such ideas in your head Ser- 
vigny IS a man of the world and an egoist, he will 
only marry a woman of his own rank and wealth If 
he asked you to marry him it means he wants 

. . he wants . . ” 

The Marquise, tmable to voice her suspicions, was 
silent for a moment, then added 

^‘Now leave me alone, and go to bed ” 

And the young girl, as though she now knew all she 
wanted, rephed obediently 
"Yes, mother.” 

She kissed her mother’s forehead and departed with 
a calm step Just as she was gomg out of the door, the 
Marqmse called her back 

"How IS your sunstroke^” she asked 
"I never had one It was what Monsieur de Servigny 
said that upset me ” 

"We’ll have another talk about it,” added the Mar- 
quise "Meanwhile, don’t remam alone with him agam 
after this And you may be qmte sure that he won’t 
marry you, do you understand, and that he only wants 
to . to compromise you ” 

This was the best she could do by way of expressmg 
her thoughts Yvette returned to her room 
Madame Obardi began to reflect 
Havmg lived for years m an amorous and opulent 
tranquillity, she had carefully guarded her imnd from 
every thought that imght preoccupy, trouble, or sadden 
her She had always refused to ask herself what would 
become of Yvette, there would be time enough to think 
of that when difficulties arose She knew, with her 
courtesan’s mstmct, that her daughter could not marry 
a rich and really well-bom man save by an extremely 
improbable piece of good fortune, one of those surprises 
of love which set adventuresses upon thrones She did 
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not really contemplate this possibihty, bemg too self- 
centered to form plans by which she herself would not 
be directly affected 

Yvette would doubtless follow in her modier’s foot- 
steps She would become a hght o’ love, why not^* But 
the Marqmse had never had the courage to ask herself 
when, or how, this would come about 

And now here was her daughter suddenly, without 
any preparation, askmg her one of those questions 
which cannot be answered, and forcmg her to take up 
a defimte position m an affair so difBcult, so dehcate, so 
dangerous m every sense, which so profoimdly troubled 
her conscience, ihe conscience that must move any 
mother when her daughter is mvolved m an affair such 
as this 

She had too much natural sense, a good sense that 
might nod but was never qmte asleep, to be deceived 
for one moment in Servigny’s mtentions, for she knew 
men, by personal expenence, especially men of that 
tribe ^d so, at the first words uttered by Yvette, she 
had cried out, almost mvolimtanly 

“Servigny many you? You must be mad!’’ 

What had led him to use the old, old tnck — ^he, the 
shrewd rake, the jaded man about town? What would 
he do now? And the child, how was she to be more 
exphcitly warned or even defended? She was capable 
of any folly Who would have imagmed that a grown- 
up girl like that could be so innocent, so ignorant, so 
imwary? 

The Marqmse, thoroughly perplexed and already ex- 
hausted by her mental efforts, was utterly at a loss, 
she found the situation truly difficult 

Weary of the whole busmess, she thou^t 

"Oh, well, I’ll keep a close watch on them and act 
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according to events If necessary, I'll even talk to Ser- 
vigny, he's sensitive, and can take a hint '' 

She did not ask herself what she should say to him, 
nor what he would reply, nor what sort of agreement 
could be reached between them, happy at bemg re- 
lieved of this anxiety without having had to take a 
decision, she began agam to dream of her adored Saval, 
Her glance, wandenng m the mght, turned to the right 
towards the misty radiance that hovered over Pans, 
with both hands she threw kisses towards the great city, 
swift unnumbered kisses that flew mto the darkness 
one after another, and very softly, as though she were 
still speakmg to Saval, she murmured 
"I love you* I love you*** 


m 

Yvette also could not sleep Like her mother, she sat 
at the open wmdow, restmg her elbows on the sill, and 
tears, her first bitter tears, filled her eyes 

Till now she had hved and grown up m the heedless 
and serene self-confidence of happy youth Why should 
she have analyzed, wondered, reflected^ Why should she 
not have been like all young girls'^ Why should doubt, 
fear, painful suspicions have troubled her? Because 
she seemed to talk about every subject, because she 
had taken the tone, the manner, the bold speech of 
those around her, she had seemed to know all about 
everythmg But she knew no more than a girl brought 
up m a convent, her nsky phrases came from her mem- 
ory, from the faculty women possess of imitation and 
assimilation, not from a mmd sophisticated and de- 
bauched 

She talked of love m the same way that an artist's 
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or musician’s child talks of pamtmg and music at ten or 
twelve years of age She knew, or rather suspected, the 
sort of mystery hidden behmd this word — ^too many 
jests had been whispered m her presence for her m- 
nocence to remam completely uneiahghtened — ^but how 
was she to tell from this that every household was not 
hke the one she hved m? Her mother’s hand was kissed 
with apparent respect, all their friends were titled, all 
were n^, or appeared to be, all spoke familiarly of 
prmces of the blood royal Two kings’ sons had actually 
come several times to the Marquise’s house How was 
she to know*^ 

And, besides, she was by nature innocent She did 
not probe mto things, she had not her mother’s mtmtive 
judgment of other people She hved tranqmlly, too full 
of the joy of life to worry about circumstances which 
might have roused suspicions m people of more qmet, 
more thoughtful, more secluded ways, who were less 
impulsive and less radiantly joyous And now, m a 
single mstant, by a few words whose brutahty she had 
felt without imderstandmg, Servigny had roused in her 
a sudden uneasmess, an uneasmess at first unreasomng, 
and now growmg mto a torturmg fear 

She had gone home, had fled from him like a 
wounded animal, deeply wounded, mdeed, by the 
words she repeated to herself agam and agam, trymg 
to penetrate ^eir farthest meanmg, tiymg to guess tibeir 
whole imphcation "You know perfectly well that there 
can be no question of marriage between us — ^but only 
of love!” 

What had he meant^ And why this insult? There was 
somethmg, then, some shameful secret, of which she 
was Ignorant Doubtless she was the only one m igno- 
rance of it What was it? She was terrified, crushed, as 
at the discovery of a hidden infamy, the treachery of 
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a fnend, one of those calamities of the heart which 
strike at one’s very reason 

She had thought, wondered, pored over it, wept, con- 
sumed with fears and suspicions Then her young and 
buoyant nature calmed her, and she began to imagine 
an adventure, to bmld up an unusual and dramatic 
situation drawn from her remembrance of all the fanci- 
ful romances she had read She recalled excitmg 
changes of fortune, gloomy and heart-rending plots, 
and rmngled them with her own story, flinging a ro- 
mantic glory round the half-perceived mystery which 
surrounded her 

She was no longer miserable, she was wholly 
wrapped up m her dreams She lifted mysterious veils, 
imagmed improbable complications, a thousand curious 
and terrible ideas, attractive through their very strange- 
ness Was she, by any chance, the natural daughter of 
a pnnce^ Had her unfortunate mother been seduced 
and deserted, created a marquise by a king. King Victor 
Emmanuel perhaps, and had she even been forced to 
flee from the wrath of his family? 

Or was she not more probably a child abandoned by 
her parents, very noble and famous parents, as the fruit 
of a guilty love, and foimd by the Marqmse, who had 
adopted her and brought her up? A hundred other 
notions raced through her head, she accepted or re- 
jected them at the dictates of her fancy She grew pro- 
foundly sorry for herself, at once very happy and very 
sad, above she was dehghted at becommg the hero- 
me of a romance with emotions to reveal, a part to act, 
a digmty and nobihty to be upheld And she thought of 
the part she would have to play m each plot she im- 
agmed. She saw it vaguely, as i£ she were a character 
m a play by Scnbe or a novel by George Sand It would 
be compoimded of equal parts of devotion, pnde, self- 
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sacniice, magnammity, tenderness, and fine words Her 

volatile heart almost reveled in her new situation 

She had continued till mghtfall to ponder over her 
future course of action, wondermg how to set to work 
to drag the truth from the Marquise 

And at the commg of mght, so suitable to a tragic 
situation, she had thought of a trick, a quite simple 
yet subtle tnck, for gettmg what she wanted, it was to 
tell her mother very abruptly that Servigny had asked 
her to marry him At this news Madame Obardi, m her 
surprise, would surely let fall a word, an exclamation, 
that would illumme the situation for her daughter 

So Yvette had promptly put her plan mto execution 
She expected a burst of astonishment, protestations of 
affection, disclosures, accompamed by tears and every 
sign of emotion 

Instead, her mother had apparently not been either 
surprised or heartbroken, merely annoyed, from the 
womed and peevish tone of her reply the young girl, 
m whose mmd every latent power of femimne cunmng, 
wit, and knowledge were suddenly aroused, realized 
that It was no good msistmg, that the mystery was qmte 
other and more painful than she had imagmed, and that 
she must discover it for herself So she had returned to 
her room with a sad heart, her spint distressed, de- 
pressed now m the apprehension of a real misfortune, 
without knowmg how or why she was suffermg such 
an emotion* She rested her elbows on the wmdow-sill 
and wept 

She cried for a long time, not dreammg now, she 
made no attempt at further discovery Little by httle 
she was overcome with weariness, and closed her eyes. 
She dozed, for a few mmutes, m the unrefreshmg slum- 
ber of a person too eshausted to undress and get mto 
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bed, her sleep was long and fitful, rudely broken when- 
ever her head slipped from between her hands 

She did not go to bed until the dayhgiht gleamed, 
when the chill of dawn drove her from the wmdow. 

During the next day and the next, she contmued 
melancholy and reserved Her mmd was at work cease- 
lessly and urgently withm her, she was learmng to 
watdi, to guess, to reason A gleam, still vague, seemed 
to throw a new hght upon the men and events passmg 
around her, distrust mvaded her soul, distrust of every- 
one that she had beheved in, distrust of her mother 
Durmg those two days she conjectured every conceiv- 
able supposition She envisaged every possibility, mak- 
ing the most extravagant resolutions, m the impulsive- 
ness of her volatile and unrestramed nature On 
Wednesday she fixed on a plan, a whole scheme of con- 
duct and an elaborate plan of espionage On Thursday 
mommg she rose with the determination to be more 
cunning than the most experienced detective, to be 
armed against all the world 

She even decided to take as her motto the two words 
"Myself alone,” and for more than an hour she won- 
dered how they could with best effect be engraved 
round her monogram and stamped on her note-paper 
Saval and Servigny arrived at ten o^clock The young 
girl held out her hand with reserve, but without em- 
barrassment, and said m a famihar, though serious, tone: 
"Good morning, Muscade How are you^' 

"Pretty well, thank you, Mam'selle And you^ 

He watched her narrowly “What game is she play- 
ing now?” he said to himself 

The Marquise havmg taken Saval's arm, he took 
Yvette's, and they began to walk m the garden, dis- 
appearmg and reappeanng behmd the clumps of trees. 
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Yvette strolled with a pensive air, her eyes on the 
gravel path, and seemed scarcely to hear her com- 
panion’s remarks, to which she made no reply. 
Suddenly she asked 
"Are you really my friend, Muscade?” 

"Of course, Mam’selle " 

"But really, really and truly 

"Absolutely your friend, Mam’selle, body and soul” 
"Enough not to tell a he for once, just for once?” 
“Enough not even to tell one for twice, if necessary ” 
"Enough to tell me the whole truth, even if it’s un- 
pleasant?” 

“Yes, Mam’selle” 

'Well, what do you really think, really, really think, 
of Prince Kravalow?” 

"Oh, Lordl” 

“There you are, already getting ready to tell a fib ” 
"No, I’m searchmg for the words, the right words 
Well, dash it, the Prmce is a Russian — a real Russian, 
who speaks Russian, was bom m Russia, and perhaps 
had a passport to get mto France There’s nothmg false 
about him except his name and his title.” 

She looked mto his eyes 
“You mean he’s a a ” 

He hesitated, then, making up his mind, said* 

“An adventurer, Mam’selle ” 

“Thank you And the Chevaher Vakeah is no better, 
is he?” 

"That’s quite right ” 

"And Monsieur de Belvigne?” 

"Ah, he’s rather different He’s a gentleman, provin- 
cial of course, he’s honorable up to a pomt . 
but he’s smged his wmgs through flymg too near the 
candle ” 

"And you?” 
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Without hesitation he rephed 

"I? Oh, I m what’s generally called a gay dog, a 
bachelor of good family who once had brains and frit- 
tered them away m clever chit-chat, who had health, 
and rumed it by playing the fool, moderate wealth, and 
wasted it doing nothing All I have left is a certam ex- 
perience of hfe, a pretty complete freedom from preju- 
dice, a vast contempt for men, women mcluded, a pro- 
found sense of the futihty of my actions, and a wide 
tolerance of scoundrels m general I still have momen- 
tary flashes of honesty, as you see, and I’m even capa- 
ble of affection, as you could see if you would With 
these quahties and defects I place myself at your orders, 
Mam’selle, body and soul, for you to dispose of at your 
pleasure There^” 

She did not laugh, she listened attentively, carefully 
scrutmizmg his words and meamngs 

"What do you think of the Comtesse de Lammy she 
contmued 

""You must allow me to refram from givmg you my 
opimons on women,” he said gaily 

""Not on any?” 

"‘No, not on any ” 

“Then that means you must have a very low opinion 
of them, of all of them Now think, aren’t there any 
exceptions?” 

He laughed with the insolent air he almost always 
wore and the brutal audacity that was his strength, ^s 
armor against life 

“Present company always excepted, of course,” he 
said 

She flushed shghtly, but coolly asked. 

"Well, what do you think of me?” 

"Tfou want to know? Very well, then I think you’re a 
person of excellent sense, of considerable experience, or. 
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if you prefer it, of great common sense, that you know 
very well how to mask your battery, amuse yourself at 
others' expense, hide your purpose, pull the strmgs and 
wait, without impatience, for the result" 

"Is that all?” she asked 
"That's all," he rephed 

"m make you alter that opimon, Muscade," she said 
very gravely Then she went over to her mother, who 
was waDang with bent head and tiny steps, with the 
languid gait one falls, into when murmurmg of thmgs 
sweet and mtmiate AlS she walked she drew designs, 
letters perhaps, with the tip of her sunshade, and taUced 
to Savsd without lookmg at him, talked long and slowly, 
resting on his arm, held close against his side Yvette 
looked sharply at her, and a suspicion, so vague that she 
could not put It mto words, as if it were a physical sensa- 
tion only half realized, flitted across her mmd as the 
shadow of a wmd-blown doud flits across the earth. 
The bell rang for lunch 
It was silent, almost gloomy 

There was storm m Ae air, as the saymg goes Vast 
motionless clouds lay m wait on the horizon, silent and 
heavy, but loaded with tempest 

When they had taken their coffee on the veranda, the 
Marquise asked 

"Well, darling, are you gomg for a walk today with 
your fnend Servigny? This is really the weather to enjoy 
the coolness of the woods " 

Yvette threw her a rapid glance, and swiftly looked 
away agam 

"No, mother, Tm not gomg out today," 

The Marquise seemed disappomted 
"Do go for a little walk, child,” she persisted. *Tt's so 
good for you." 

^'No, mother," said Yvette sharply, "I'm gomg to stay 
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in the house, and you know quite well why, because I 
told you the other night ” 

Madame Obardi had quite forgotten, consumed with 
her need to be alone with Saval She blushed, fidgeted, 
and, distracted by her own desire, uncertam how to 
secure a free hour or two, stammered 

“Of course, I never thought of it You’re qmte right, 
I don’t know where my wits are wandering ” 

Yvette took up a piece of embroidery which she called 
her “chanty work,” busymg herself with it five or six 
times a year, on days of utter boredom, and seated her- 
self on a low chair beside her mother The young men 
sat m deck-chaus and smoked their cigars 

The hours went by in idle conversation that jfiagged 
contmuaUy The Marquise threw impatient glances at 
Saval, seekmg for an excuse, any way of gettmg nd of 
her daughter Heahzmg at last that she would not suc- 
ceed, and not knowmg what plan to adopt, she said to 
Servigny 

“You know, my dear Duke, that you’re both going to 
stay the mght here Tomorrow we are gomg to lunch 
at the restaurant Foumaise, at Chatou ” 

He xmderstood, smiled, and said with a bow 
“I am at your service, Marquise ” 

The day wore on slowly and imcomfortably, under 
the menace of the storm Gradually the dinner hour 
approached The lowering sky was heavy with duU, 
sluggish clouds Not a breath of air was stirrmg 

The evening meal was eaten m silence A sense of em- 
barrassment and restraint, a sort of vague fear, silenced 
the two men and the two women 

When the table had been cleared, they remamed on 
the veranda, speaJong only at long mtervals Night was 
falling, a stifling mght Suddenly the honzon was tom 
by a great jagged flash that ht with its dazzhng and 
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pallid glare the four faces sunk in the shadows Fol- 
lowed a distant noise, dull and faint, like the rumble 
made by a cart crossmg a bridge, the heat increased, 
the air grew still more oppressive, the evemng silence 
more profound 

Yvette rose. 

‘I’m gomg to bed,” she said. "The storm makes me 
feeliU” 

She bent her forehead for the Marqmse to kiss, 
ojBFered her hand to the two young men, and departed. 

As her room was directly above the veranda, the 
leaves of a large chestnut-tree planted in front of the 
door were soon gleammg with a green hght Servigny 
fixed his eyes on this pale gleam m the fohage, thinl^g 
now and tihen that he saw a shadow pass across it But 
suddenly the hght went out Madame Obardi sighed 
deeply 

"My daughter is m bed,” she said 

Servigny rose 

“I will follow her example, Marqmse, if you will allow 
me” 

He kissed her hand and disappeared m his turn 

She remamed alone with Saval, m the darkness At 
once she was m his arms, claspmg him, embracmg him 
Ihen, though he tried to prevent it, she knelt down m 
front of him, murmurmg, "I want to look at you m the 
lightning flashes ” 

But Yvette, her candle blown out, had come out m 
bare feet on her balcony, ghdmg like a shadow, and was 
hstemng, tortured by a painful and confused suspicion. 
She could not see, bemg exactly over their heads on the 
roof of the veranda She heard nothmg but a murmur of 
voices, and her heart beat so violently that the thuddmg 
of It filled her ears A wmdow slammed overhead. So 
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Servigny had gone up to bed Her mother was alone 
with Saval 

A second flash spht the sky, and for a second the 
whole famihar landscape was revealed m a vivid and 
sinister glare She saw the great nver, the color of molten 
lead, like a nver m some fantastic dream-country At the 
same instant a voice below her said, “I love you ” She 
heard no more, a strange shudder passed over her, her 
spirit was drowned m a fearful sea of trouble 

Silence, pressmg, infinite, a silence that seemed the 
eternal silence of the gra've, brooded over the world She 
could not breathe, her lungs were suffocated by some 
unknown and horrible weight Another flash kmdled 
the heavens and for an instant ht up the horizon, still 
another followed on its heels, then another and another. 

The voice she had already heard repeated more 
loudly “Oh* How I love youl How I love your And 
Yvette knew the voice well, it was her mother's 

A large drop of warm water fell upon her forehead, 
and a slight, almost imperceptible quiver ran through 
the leaves, the shiver of the commg ram 

Then a tumult came hurrying from far off, a confused 
tumult like the noise of the wmd in trees, it was the 
heavy shower pourmg m a torrent upon the earth, the 
nver, and the fohage In a few minutes the water was 
streaming all round her, covenng her, splashmg her, 
soakmg her like a bath She did not move, thmkmg only 
of what was happenmg on the veranda. She heard them 
rise and go up to iheir rooms. Doors slammed mside the 
house And obeymg an irresistible longmg for certainty, 
a maddemng, torturing urge, the young girl ran down 
the stairs, softly open^ the outer door, ran across the 
lawn under the furious downpour of ram, and bid m a 
clump of bushes to watch the wmdows. 
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One alone, her mother’s, showed a h^t. And sud- 
denly two shadows appeared on the luminous square, 
two shadows side by side Then they drew closer and 
made only one, another flash of hghtnmg flung a swift 
and dazzhng jet of hght upon the house-front, and she 
saw them embracmg, their arms about one another’s 
necks 

At that she was stunned, without thinking, without 
knowmg what she did, she cried out with all her 
strength, in a piercmg voice, "Mammal” as one cries to 
warn another creature of deadly peril 

Her desperate cry was lost m the clatter of the ram, 
but the entvwned pair started uneasily apart One of the 
shadows disappeared, while the other tried to distm- 
guish something m the darkness of the garden 

Feanng to be taken unawares by her mother, Yvette 
ran to the house, humed upstairs, leavmg a trail of water 
dnppmg from step to step, and locked herself in hei 
room, detenmned to open to no one Without taking 
off the soakmg clothes which dung to her body, she fell 
upon her knees with clasped hands, implormg m her 
distress some superhuman protection, the mysterious 
help of heaven, that unknown aid we pray for m our 
hours of weepmg and despair Every instant the great 
flashes threw their livid hght mto the room, and she 
saw herself fitfully reflected m her wardrobe-mirror, 
with her wet hair streaming down her back, so stremge a 
figure that she did not recognize herself. 

She remained on her knees for a long time, so long 
that the storm passed without her noticmg its departure 
The ram ceased to fall, hght flowed mto the sky, though 
it was still dark with douds, and a warm, fragrant, 
dehmous freshness, the freshness of wet leaves and 
grass, drifted m at the open vwndow. Yvette rose from 
her knees, took off her cold sodden dothes, without 
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thinking at all of what she did, and got into bed She 
£xed her eyes on the growing daylight, then wept again, 
then tried to think 

Her mother^ With a lover* The shame of it* But she 
had read so many books m which women, even mothers, 
abandoned themselves m like fashion, only to nse once 
moie to honor m the last few pages, that she was not 
utterly dumbfounded to find herself mvolved m a drama 
like all the dramas m the stones she read The violence 
of her first misery, her first cruel bewilderment, was 
already shghtly lessened by her confused recollection of 
similar situations Her thoughts had roamed among so 
many tragic adventures, gracefully woven mto their 
stones by the authors of romances, that gradually her 
homble discovery began to seem the natural continua- 
tion of a novelette begun the mght before 
"I will save my mother,” she said to herself 
Almost calmed by this heroic resolution, she felt her- 
self strong, great, ready upon the instant for sacrifice 
and combat She thought over the means she must em- 
ploy Only one seemed good to her, and accorded with 
her romantic nature And she rehearsed, like an actress 
before the performance, the mterview she would have 
with her mother. 

The sun had nsen and the servants were up and 
about The maid came m with her chocolate Yvette 
had the tray set down on the table, and said 

*‘Tell my mother that I'm not well, that I shall stay m 
bed till the gentlemen leave, tell her I did not sleep last 
mght and that I wish not to be disturbed, because I 
must try to sleep ” 

The astomshed maid caught sight of the soaked dress, 
thrown bke a rag on the carpet 

^‘Mademoiselle has been out, then?” she said 
“Yes, I went for a walk in the ram to dear my head ” 
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The servant picked up the petticoats, and went out 
carrying them gmgerly on her arm with an expression 
of disgust, they were dnppmg hke the clothes of a 
drowned woman 

Yvette waited, well knowing that her mother would 
come 

The Marquise entered, havmg leapt out of bed at the 
first words of the maid, for she had endured a vague 
imeasmess ever smce that cry of “Mamma!” pierced the 
darkness 

^What’s the matter^” she said 

Yvette looked at her and faltered 

«I j 

Then, overcome by violent and sudden emotion, she 
began to sob 

The astomshed Marquise asked agam. 

“What’s the matter with you^” 

Then, forgetting all her schemes and carefully pre- 
pared phrases, the young girl hid her face m her hands 
and sobbed 

“Oh, mother* Oh, mother*” 

Madame Obardi remamed standing by the bed, too 
excited to understand fully, but guessmg, with that 
subtle instmct wherem her strength lay, almost the 
whole truth 

Yvette, choked with sobs, could not speak, and her 
mother, exasperated at last and feehng the approach of 
a formidable scene, asked sharply 

“Come, what’s the matter with you? Tell me.” 

With difficulty Yvette stammered 

“Oh* last mght . I saw . . your window,” 

“Well, what then?” asked the Marquise, very pale. 

Her daughter repeated, still sobbmg. 

“Oh, motherl Oh, mother!” 

Madame Obardi, whose fear and embarrassment were 
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changing to anger, shrugged her shoulders and turned 
to go 

really think you must be mad When it's all over, 
let me know " 

But suddenly the young girl parted her hands and 
disclosed her tear-stamed face 

“No Listen I must speak to you 

Listen Promise me well both go away, far away, 
into the country, and we’ll h\e like peasants and no 
one will know what’s become of us Will you, mother? 
Please, please, I beg you, mother, I implore you^" 

The Marquise, taken aback, stood stock still m the 
middle of the room She had the hot blood of the people 
in her vems Shame, maternal shame, mmgled with a 
vague sensation of fear and the exasperation of a pas- 
sionate woman whose love is threatened She shud- 
dered, equally ready to implore forgiveness or to fly mto 
a rage 

“I don't understand you,” she said 

“I saw you, mother,” contmued Yvette, “last night 
You must never agam Oh, if you knew 

we’ll both go away m love you so much that 

you’ll forget ” 

“Listen, my child,” said Madame Obardi m a trem- 
bhng voice, “there are some thmgs you don’t yet xmder- 
stand Well, never forget never forget that 

I forbid you ever to speak to me of 

of of those matters ” 

But the young girl caught desperately at her role of 
savior and went on 

“No, mother, I’m no longer a child, and I have the 
right to know I know all sorts of disreputable people, 
adventurers, come to our house, and that that’s why we 
are not respected, and I know more than that Well, it 
mustn’t be, I won’t endure it We’ll go away, you can 
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sell your jewels, well work if necessary, and we*ll live 
like decent women somewhere far away And i£ I man- 
age to get mamed, so much the better” 

Her mother looked at her out of angry black eyes, and 
answered 

“You re mad Be good enough to get up and come out 
to limch with the rest of us ” 

“No, mother There’s someone here, you know whom, 
whom I won’t see again He must leave this house, or I 
will You must choose between us ” 

She was sitting up m bed, and she raised her voice, 
speakmg hke a character on the stage, at last she had 
entered upon the drama so long dreamed of, her gnef 
was almost forgotten m absorption m her mission 

“You must be mad,” repeated the astonished Mar- 
quise agam, findmg nothing else to say 

“No, mother,” the young girl added, with dramatic 
verve, “that man leaves this house or else I go, I shall 
not weaken ” 

“And where will you go? What will you do^” 

“I don’t know, it doesn’t matter much . . I want 

us to be decent women ” 

The repetition of that phrase “decent women” aroused 
m the Marquise the fury of a drab 

“Silence*” she shouted “I won’t be spoken to like 
that I’m as good as any other woman, do you hear*^ I’m 
a harlot, it’s true, and I’m proud of it. I’m worth a dozen 
of your decent women ” 

Yvette, overwhelmed, looked at her and stammered 
“Oh, motherl” 

But the Marquise was frenzied with excitement 
“Yes, I am a harlot What of it? If I weren’t a harlot, 
you’d be a kitch^-maid today, as I was once, and you’d 
work for thirty sous a day, and you’d wash dishes, and 
your mistress would send you out on errands to the 
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butcher’‘s, d you hear, and kick you out if you were idle, 
whereas here you are, idhng all day long, just because I 
am a harlot There ^ When you*re only a poor servant- 
girl with fifty francs of savings, you must get away from 
it somehow if you donT want to rot m the worldiouse, 
and there's only one way for women, only one way, 
d’you hear, when you’re a servant * We can't make for- 
tunes on the stock exchange or at high finance WeVe 
nothmg but our bodies, nothing but our bodies " 

She beat her breast like a pemtent at confession, and 
advanced towards the bed, flushed and excited 

"So much the worse for a pretty girl, she must hve on 
her looks or grmd along m poverty all her life long 
all her life There’s no alternative ” 

Then, returning hastily to her old idea "And as for 
your decent women, do they go without? It’s they who 
are the sluts, because they’re not forced to it They’ve 
money to hve on and amuse themselves with, they have 
their lovers out of pure wantonness It’s they who are 
the slutsl” 

She stood beside Yvette’s bed, Yvette, utterly over- 
come, wanted to scream for help and run away, she was 
sobbmg noisily, like a beaten child 

The Marquise was silent, and looked at her daughter, 
seemg the girl’s utter despair, she was herself overcome 
by sorrow, remorse, tenderness, and pity, and falhng 
upon the bed with outstretched arms, she too began to 
sob, munnurmg 

"My poor darhng, my poor darhng, if you only knew 
how you hurt me ” 

And for a long time they both wept 
Then the Marquise, whose gnef never lasted very 
long, rose to her feet and said very gently* 

'WeU, darhng, that’s how it is, it can’t be helped It 
can’t be altered now We have to take life as it comes " 
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But Yvette continued to cry, the shock had been too 
severe and too unexpected for her to be able to reflect 
upon It calmly and recover herself. 

^Come, get up, and come down to breakfast, so that 
nothing will be noticed,” said her mother 

The young girl shook her head, unable to speak, at 
last she said very slowly, her voice choked with sobs 

“No, mother, you know what I said, I won't change 
my mmd I will not leave my room till they have gone 
I won't see any of those people agam, never, never. 
If they come back, I . . I . . . you won't see me 
agam ” 

The Marquise had dried her eyes and, worn out with 
her emotion, murmured 

“Come now, think it over, be sensible about it ” Then 
agam, after a mmute's silence “Yes, you had better rest 
this mommg IT! come and see you m the afternoon ” 

She kissed her daughter on the forehead and went 
away to get dressed, qmte calm agam 

As soon as her mother disappeared, Yvette ran to the 
door and bolted it, so as to be alone, quite alone, then 
she began to reflect 

About eleven o’clock the maid knocked at the door 
and asked 

“Madame la Marquise wishes to know if you want 
anythmg. Mademoiselle, and what will you have for 
lunch?” 

*T’m not himgry,” rephed Yvette, “I want to be left 
alone ” 

She stayed m bed as though she were really ill About 
three o’clock there was another knock 

“Who’s there^’ she asked 

“It’s I, darlmg,” answered her mother’s voice, 'Tve 
come to see how you are ” 

She hesitated What should she do? She opened the 
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dcx)r and got back into bed The Marquise came close, 
speaking gently, as though to an mvahd 

“Well, are you feelmg better^ Won t you eat an egg?^” 
“No, thank you, nothmg ” 

Madame Obardi had sat down beside the bed Neither 
spoke for some time, then, at last, as her daughter 
remained immobile, her hands restmg mertly on the 
sheets, the Marquise added 
“Aren’t you gomg to get up?” 

^Tes, presently,” answered Yvette “I’ve thought^ a 
great deal, moiher,” she contmued slowly and seriously, 
“and this this is my decision The past is the past, 

let us say no more about it But the future will be diflFer- 
ent or else or else I know what I shall have 

to do And now let us have done with this subject ” 

The Marqmse, who had thought that the scene was all 
over, felt somewhat imtated She had had more than 
enough This great goose of a girl ought to have under- 
stood long ago But she made no answer, only repeatmg 
“Are you gomg to get up^” 

“Yes, I’m ready now ” 

The mother acted as maid to her daughter, bunging 
her her stockmgs, her corset, and her petticoats Then 
she kissed her 

“Shall we go for a walk before dinner^” 

‘Tes, mamma ” 

And they walked along the bank of the nver, talkmg 
almost entirely of trivial things 

IV 

Next mormng Yvette went oflF alone to sit m the place 
where Servigny had read aloud the history of the ants 
“I will not leave this place,” she said to herself, “until 
I have come to a decision ” 
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The nver ran at her feet, the swift water of the mam 
stream, it was full of eddies and great bubbles which 
swirled silently past her 

She had already examined every aspect of the situa- 
tion and every means of escape from it What was she 
to do if her mother failed to hold scrupulously to the 
condition she had laid down, if she did not give up her 
life, her fnends, everything, and take refuge with her m 
some distant region? 

She might go alone - . away But whither? How? 
\(^hat could she hve on? By workmg? At what? Whom 
should she ask for work? And the melancholy and 
humble life of the workmg girl, of the daughters of the 
common folk, seemed to be a httle shameful and un- 
worthy of her She thought of becormng a governess, 
hke the young ladies m novels, and of bemg loved and 
married by the son of the house But for that role she 
should have been of noble descent, so that when an 
irate parent reproached her for stealmg his son’s heart, 
she could have answered proudly 
“My name is Yvette Obardi ” 

She could not And besides, it was a rather common- 
place, threadbare procedure 

A convent was no better Besides, she felt no call to a 
rehgious life, havmg only an mtermittent and fleetmg 
piety. No one — smce she was the thmg she was — could 
save her by marrymg her, she could not take help from 
a man, there was no possible way out, no certam re- 
source at all 

Besides, she wanted somethmg violent, somethmg 
really great, really brave, somethmg that would set the 
world an example and she decided to die 

She came to this resolution quite suddenly, quite 
calmly, as though it were a question of a journey, with- 
out reflectmg, without seemg what death means, with- 
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out realizing that it is an end without a new beginning, 
a departure without a return, an eternal farewell to 
earth, to life 

She was attracted immediately by this desperate de- 
cision, with all the impulsiveness of a young and ardent 
spirit And she pondered over the means she should 
employ They all appeared to be painful and dangerous 
to carry out, and they seemed to demand a violence 
which was repulsive to her 

She soon gave up the idea of dagger or pistol, which 
might only wound, maim, or disfigure her, and which 
required a steady and practiced hand — ^rejected hang- 
ing as vulgar, a pauper’s sort of suicide, ridiculous and 
ugly — and drowning because she could swim Poison 
was all that remamed, but which poison? Almost all are 
pamful, and produce vomitmg She did not want to 
suffer, or to vomit Then she thought of chloroform, hav- 
ing read in a newspaper of a young woman who suffo- 
cated herself by this means 

At once she felt somethmg like pleasure m her resolve, 
a secret self-praise, a pnck of vamglory They should 
see what manner of woman she was^ 

She returned to Bougival and went to the chemist’s, 
where she asked for a little chloroform for an achmg 
tooth The man, who knew her, gave her a very small 
phial of the drug Then she walked over to Croissy, 
where she procured another httle phial of poison She 
got a third at Chatou, and a fourth at Rueil, and re- 
turned home late for lunch As she was very hungry 
after her walk, she ate a hearty meal, with the sharp 
enjoyment that exercise bungs 

Her mother, glad to see her excellent appetite, felt 
now quite confident, and said to her as they rose from 
the table 

"All our fnends are connng to spend Sunday here. 
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I’ve invited tibe prince, the chevalier, and Monsieur de 

Belvigne '' 

Yvette turned shghtly pale, but made no answer She 
left the house almost at once, went to the railway 
station, and took a ticket to Pans 

Throughout the afternoon she went from chemist to 
chemist, buymg a few drops of chloroform from each 
She returned m the evemng, her pockets full of httle 
bottles Next day she continued her campaign, and once 
she was even able to buy half a pmt m a single shop 
She did not go out on Saturday — ^it was stuffy and over- 
cast, she spent the whole of the day on the veranda, 
lymg m a long cane-chair She thought about nothing, 
iffled with a placid resolution 

The next ^y, wishing to look her best, she put on a 
blue frock which suited her very well As she viewed 
herself m the mirror she thought suddenly "Tomorrow 
I shall be dead” A strange shudder ran through her 
body "Dead* I shall not speak, I shall not think, no one 
will see me any more And I shall never see all this 
again ” She scrutinized her face carefully, as though she 
had never seen it before, examining, above all, the eyes, 
discovermg a thousand aspects of herself, a secret char- 
acter m her face that she did not know, astomshed to 
see herself, as though she were face to face with a 
stranger, a new fnend 

"It is I,” she said to herself, "it is I, m tihat glass How 
strange it is to see oneself We should never recognize 
ourselves, if we had no mirrors Everyone else would 
know what we looked like, but we should have no idea 
of it” 

She took the thick plaits of her hair and laid them 
across her breast, gazmg at her own gestures, her poses 
and movements 
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*'How pretty I am!” she thought "Tomorrow I shall 
be dead, there, on my bed ” * 

She looked at her bed, and imagined that she saw 
herself lying on it, white as the sheets 

Dead! In a week that face, those eyes, those cheeks, 
would be nothing but black rottenness, shut up m a box 
underground 

A frightful spasm of anguish constricted her heart 
The clear sunhght flooded the landscape, and ihe 
sweet mormng air came m at the wmdow 

She sat down and thought Dead — ^it was as though 
the world was disappearing for her sake, but no, noth- 
mg m the world would change, not even her room Yes, 
her room would stay as it was, with the same bed, the 
same chairs, the same dressmg-table, but she would be 
gone forever, and no one would be sorry, except perhaps 
her mother 

People would say, "How pretty she was, httle Yvette*” 
and that was all And when she looked at her hand rest- 
mg on the arm of her chair, she thought agam of decay, 
of the black and evil-smelhng corruption that her flesh 
would become Agam a long shudder of horror ran 
through her body, and she could not imderstand how 
she could disappear without the whole world commg to 
an end, so strong was her feehng that she herself was 
part of eveiythmg, of the country,’ of the air, of the sun, 
of hfe 

A burst of laughter came from the garden, a clamor 
of voices, shouts, the noisy merriment of a country- 
house party ]ust begmnmg, and she recognized the 
sonorous voice of Monsieur de Belvigne, smgmg 

Je suis sous ta fenitre^ 

Ah! daigne enfin paraitre. 
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She rose without thinking and went to look out 
Everyone clapped* They were all there, all five of them, 
with two other gentlemen she did not know 

She drew bade swiftly, tom by the thought that these 
men had come to enjoy themselves m her mothers 
house, m the house of a courtesan 
The bell rang for Ixmch 

"I will show them how to die," she told herself 
She walked downstairs with a firm step, with some- 
thmg of the resolution of a Christian maityr entering the 
arena where the hons awaited her 

She shook hands with them, smihng pleasantly but a 
httle haughtily Servigny asked her 

"Aie you less grumpy today, Mam'selle?" 

"Today,” she rephed in a strange, grave voice, “I am 
foi the wildest pleasuiies I'm m my Pans mood Take 
care ” Then, turning to Monsieur de Belvigne "You 
shall be my pet today, my httle Malvoisie After lunch 
I'm takmg you all to the fair at Marly ” 

Marly fair was mdeed m full swing The two new- 
comers were presented to her, the Comte Tamme and 
the Marquis de Boiquetot 

During the meal she hardly spoke, bendmg every 
eflFort of will to her resolve to make merry all that after- 
noon, so that none might guess, so that there should be 
all the more surpnse,*they would say “Who would have 
thought it? She seemed so gay, so happyl One can never 
tell what IS going on m their headsl” 

She forced herself not to think of the evening, the 
hour she had chosen, when they would all be on the 
veranda 

She drank as much wme as she could get down, to 
sharpen her courage, and took two small glasses of 
brandy, when she left the table she was flushed and a 
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httle giddy, she felt herself wanned m body and spmt, 
her courage high, ready for adventure 

"0£F we go^” she cned 

She took Monsieur de Belvigne’s arm, and arranged 
the order of the rest 

"Come along, you shall be my regiment Servigny, I 
appomt you sergeant, you must march on the nght, out- 
side the ranks You must make the Foreign Legion 
march m front, our two aliens, the prmce and the 
chevaher, and behind them the two recruits who have 
joined the colors today Qmck march^” 

They went off, Servigny playing an imagmary bugle, 
and the two new aravals pretendmg to play the drum. 
Monsieur de Belvigne, somewhat embarrassed, said to 
Yvette 

"Do be a httle reasonable. Mademoiselle Yvette 
You’ll get yourself talked about ” 

"It’s you I’m compromising. Raising,” she rephed "As 
for myself, I don’t care a rap It will be all the same 
tomorrow So much the worse for you, you shouldn’t go 
about with girls like me ” 

They marched through Bougival to the amazement 
of the people m the streets Everyone turned round and 
stared, the local inhabitants came to their doors, the 
travelers on the httle railway which runs from Rueil to 
Marly called out to them, the men standmg on the plat- 
forms shouted 

"To the nver^ To the nverl . 

Yvette marched with a imhtary step, holdmg Servigny 
by the arm, as if she were leading a prisoner She was 
far from laughter, her face had an air of pale gravity, 
a sort of sinister impassivity Servigny mtemipted his 
bugle solo m order to shout orders. The prmce and the 
chevaher were enjoying themselves hugely, judgmg it 
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all vastly diverting and very witty The two recruits 

played die drum steadily 

On their arrival at the fair ground they caused quite 
a sensation The girls clapped, all the young folk giggled, 
a fat man arm-m-arm with his wife said to her envi- 
ously 

*They*re enjoying hfe, they are ** 

Yvette caught sight of a merry-go-round, and made 
Belvigne mount a wooden horse on her right, while the 
rest of the squad clambered onto horses behmd them 
When their turn was over she refused to get off, makmg 
her escort remam upon the back of her childish steed 
for five turns running The dehghted crowd flung wit- 
ticisms at them Monsieur de Belvigne was very white 
when he got off, and felt sick 

Then she began careenng through the stalls She 
made each of the men get weighed before the eyes of a 
large crowd She made them buy absurd toys, which 
they had to carry m their arms The prmce and the chev- 
alier veiy soon had more than enough of the jest, Ser- 
vigny and the two drummers alone kept up their spirits 
At last they reached the far end, and she looked at 
her followers with a curious expression, a ghnt of mahce 
and perversity in her eyes A strange fancy came mto 
her head, she made them all stand m a row on the right 
bank overlooking the nver, and said 

'Xet him who loves me most throw himself into the 
water 

No one jumped A crowd had formed behmd them, 
women m white aprons gaped at them, and two soldiers 
in red breeches laughed stupidly 

'‘Then not one of you is ready to throw himself mto 
the water at my request^” she repeated. 

"So much the worse, damn it,” murmured Servigny, 
and leapt, upright, mto the nver. 
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His fall flung drops of water right up to Yvette’s feet* 
A murmur of surprise and amusement ran through the 
crowd Then the young girl bent down, picked up a 
little piece of woo^ and threw it mto the river, crying: 
‘‘Fetch It” 

The young man began to swim, and seizing the float- 
ing stick m his mouth, like a dog, he brought it to land, 
clambered up the bank, dropped on one knee, and 
offered it to her 

“Good dog,” she said, takmg it, and patting his head* 

“How can they do it»*” cried a stout lady, vastly in- 
dignant 

“Nice gomgs-on,” said another 

“Damned if I’d take a ducking for any wench,” said a 
man 

She took Belvigne’s arm agam, with the cutting re- 
mark “You’re a noodle, you don’t know what you’ve 
missed ” 

As they went home she threw resentful glances at the 
passers-by 

“How stupid they all look,” she observed, then, raismg 
her eyes to her compamon’s face, added, “and you too, 
for the matter of that” 

Monsieur de Belvigne bowed Tummg round, she 
saw that the prmce and the chevaher had disappeared* 
Servigny, wretched and soaked to the skm, was no 
longer pla)nng the bugle, but walked with a melancholy 
air beside the two tired young men, who were not play- 
mg the drum now 

She began to laugh diyly 

“You seem to have had enough That’s what you call 
fun, isn’t it^ Thafs what you’ve come here for Fve given 
you your money’s worth,” 

She walked on without another word, and suddenly 
Belvigne saw that she was crymg 
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“What s the matter^” he asked m alarm 
“Leave me alone,” she murmured. “It’s nothmg to do 
with you ” 

But he msisted foolishly, “Now, now Mademoiselle, 
what IS the matter with you*^ Has anybody hurt you?” 
“Be quiet,” she said irritably 

Abruptly, imable to withstand the terrible sorrow 
floodmg her heart, she broke into such a violent fit of 
sobbmg that she could not walk any farther She covered 
her face with her hands, and gasped for breath, chok- 
ing, strangled, stifled by the violence of her despair 
Belvigne stood helplessly beside her, repeating 
“I don’t understand at all ” 

But Servigny rushed towards her “Come along home, 
Mam’seUe, or they’ll see you crymg m the street Why 
do you do these silly thmgs, if they make you so un- 
happy?” 

He led her forward, holding her arm But as soon as 
they reached the gate of the villa she ran across the 
garden and up to her room, and locked herself m 
She did not reappear until dinner-time, she was pale 
and very grave All the rest were gay enough, however 
Servigny had bought a smt of workman’s clothes m the 
neighborhood, corduroy trousers, a flowered short, a 
jersey, and a smock, and he was talking hke a peasant 
Yvette was m a fever for the ending of the meal, feel- 
mg her courage ebbmg As soon as coffee was over she 
went agam to her room She heard laughmg voices under 
her window. The chevaher was telhng jokes, foreign 
witticisms and puns, crude and not very savory She 
hstened m despair Servigny, shghtly drunk, was imitat- 
mg a tipsy workman, and was addressmg the Marquise 
as “Mrs Obardi” Suddenly he said to Saval, “HuEo, 
Mr Obardi ” Everyone laughed 
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Then Yvette made up her mind First she took a sheet 
of her notepaper and wnrote 

Bougival, Sunday, 9 pm 
I die so that I may not become a kept woman 

Yvette 

Then a postscript. 

Good bye, mother, dear Forgive me. 

She sealed up the envelope, and addressed it to Ma- 
dame la Marquise Obardi 

Then she mo\ed her armchair up to the wmdow, set 
a httle table within reach of her hand, and placed upon 
it the large bottle of chloroform, with a handful of 
cotton-wool beside it 

An immense rose-tree m full bloom, planted near the 
veranda and reaching right up to her window, £lled 
the mght with httle gusts of faint, sweet fragrance, for 
some moments she sat breathing in the perfumed air 
The crescent moon swung m the dark sky, its left side 
gnawed away, and veiled now and agam with small 
clouds 

"I’m gomg to die,” thought Yvette "I’m gomg to diel” 
Her heart, swollen with sobs, burstmg with gnef, choked 
her She longed to cry for mercy, to be repneved, to he 
loved 

Servigny’s voice came up to her, he was teUmg a 
shady story, constantly interrupted by bursts of laughter 
The Marqmse seemed more amused than any of them, 
she repeated gaily "No one can tell a story like that as 
well as he can ” 

Yvette took the bottle, uncorked it, and poured a httle 
of the hquid onto the cotton-wool It had a queer, pun- 
gent, sweet smeU, and as she lifted the pad of cotton- 
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wool to her hps, she swallowed the strong, imtating 

flavor of it, and it made her cough 

Then, closmg her mouth, she began to breathe it m. 
She took long draughts of the deadly vapor, shuttmg her 
eyes, and compelling herself to deaden every impulse of 
her imnd, so that she would no longer think nor realize 
what she was domg 

At first she felt as though her heart were swellmg and 
expandmg, as though her spirit, ]ust now heavy and 
burdened with sorrow, were growing hght, as hght as if 
the weight oppressmg it had been raised, lessened, re- 
moved 

A hvely and pleasant sensation filled her whole body, 
penetratmg to the tips of her fingers and toes, entenng 
into her flesh, a hazy drunkenness, a happy delirium 

She saw that the cotton-wool was dry, and was sur- 
prised that she was not yet dead Her senses were 
sharpened, mtensified, and more alert She heard every 
word uttered on the veranda Prince Kravalow was re- 
lating how he had killed an Austrian general m a duel. 

Far away, m the depth of the country, she heard the 
noises of the night, the mtermittent barlong of a dog, the 
brief croak of bullfrogs, the famt shiver of the leaves 

She took up the bottle, soaked tbe httle piece of 
cotton-wool, and began agam to breathe it in For some 
moments she felt nothmg, then the languid, dehghtful, 
secure contentment tibat she had felt at first took hold 
of her once more 

Twice she poured out more chloroform, greedy now 
of the physic^ and mental sensation, the drowsy lan- 
guor in which her senses were drownmg She felt as 
though she no longer had bones or flesh or arms or legs. 
All had been gendy taken from her, and she had felt 
nothmg The chloroform had drained away her body. 
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leaving nothing but her brain, keener, freer, more hvely, 
more alert than she had ever felt it before 

She remembered a thousand thmgs she had forgotten, 
httle details of her childhood, trifles which gave her 
pleasure Her mmd, suddenly endowed with an agihty 
hitherto unknown to it, leapt from one strange idea to 
another, ran through a thousand adventures, wandered 
at landom m the past, and rambled through hopes of the 
future This rapid, careless process of thought filled her 
with sensuous dehght, dreaming so, she enjoyed a 
divme happiness 

She stiU heard the voices, but could no longer distm- 
guish the words, which seemed to her to take on another 
sense Down and down she felt herself wafted, wander- 
mg in a strange and shifting fairyland 

She was on a large boat which ghded through a very 
pleasant landscape, filled with flowers She saw people 
on the banks, and these people were talking very loucfiy, 
and then she found herself on land agam, without won- 
dermg how she got there, and Servigny, dressed like a 
pnnce, came to take her to a bullfight The streets were 
full of people talking, and she hstened to their conversa- 
tions, which did not m the least surprise her, but were 
as though she had always known them, for throu^ 
her dreamy mtoxacation she still heard her mother's 
fnends laughmg and chatting on the veranda 
For a time, all grew dim 

Then she awoke, dehciously sleepy, and had some 
difficulty m recalling herself to consciousness 
So she was not dead yet 

But she felt so rested, and m such comfort and m such 
peace of mind, that she was in no huny to finish the 
affair She would have liked this glorious languor to last 
forever. 
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She breathed slowly and looked at the moon facing 
her above the trees Something m her soul was changed 
Her thoughts were no longer those of a short while ago 
The chloroform, soothing her body and mmd, had as- 
suaged her gnef, and put to sleep her will to die 

Why not hve^ Why should she not be loved? Why 
should she not hve happily? Everythmg now seemed 
possible, easy, sure Everythmg m life was sweet, was 
good and charming But because she wished to go on 
dreammg forever, she poured more of this dream-water 
onto the cotton-wool, and again began to breathe it in, 
occasionally removmg the poison from her nostrils, so 
that she should not take too much, so that she should 
not die. 

She looked at the moon, and saw a face m it, a wom- 
an's face She began once more to roam about the 
country, adnft m the hazy visions of an opium dream 
The face hung m the center of the sky, then it began to 
smg, m a well-known voice it sang the Alleluia d* Amour 
It was the Marquise, who had ]ust gone mdoors to play 
the piano 

Yvette had wmgs now She was flymg through the 
mght, a beautiful, clear m^t, over woods and nvers 
She flew with vast dehght, openmg and beating her 
wmgs, wafted by the wmd as by a caressmg touch She 
whirled through the air, which kissed her skin, and 
ghded along so fast, so fast, that she had no time to see 
anythmg below her, and she found herself sittmg beside 
a pond, with a Ime m her hand — ^she was fishmg 

Somethmg tugged at the Ime, she pulled it m and 
brought up the magnificent pearl necklace she had once 
desired She was not m the least astonished at the catch, 
and looked at Servigny, who had appeared beside her, 
though she did not know how, and was fishmg too, he 
was ]ust landmg a wooden roundabout horse 
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Then once again she felt that she was waking, and 
heard them callmg to her from below 

Her mother had said, "Blow out the candle 
Then Servigny*s \oice, clear and humorous, "Mam*- 
selle Yvette, blow out your candle ” 

They all took up the ciy m chorus 
"Mam’selle Yvette, blow out your candle " 

Again she poured chloroform onto the cotton-wool, 
but as she did not want to die, she kept it at some dis- 
tance from her face, so that she could breathe the fresh 
air while filhng her room with the asphyxiatmg odor of 
the narcotic, for she knew that someone would come 
upstairs So she arranged herself in a charming attitude 
of abandonment, a mimicking of the abandon of death, 
and waited 

"I*m a httle uneasy,** said the Marqmse "The foohsh 
child has gone to sleep leaving the candle abght on the 
table 1*11 send C16mence up to blow it out and to shut 
her balcony window, which she has left wide open ** 

In a few moments the maid knocked at the door and 
called 

"Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle*’* 

After an mterval of silence she began agam, “Ma- 
demoiselle, Madame la Marqmse says please will you 
blow out your candle and shut the window ’* 

Agam she waited, then knocked more loudly and 
called • 

"Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle*** 

As Yvette did not answer, the servant went down and 
told the Marquise 

“Mademoiselle has certainly gone to sleep, her door 
is bolted and I can’t wake her ** 

"But surely she won’t go on sleepmg like that^** mur- 
mured Madame Obardi 

On Servigny’s advice they all assembled under the 
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young girl’s window and shouted in chorus "Hip, hip, 

hurrah — ^Mam’selle Yvette!” 

The cry rang out m the stiU night, piercing the clear 
moonht air, and died away in the sleeping countryside, 
they heard it fade away hke the noise of a train that 
has gone by. 

As Yvette did not reply, the Marquise said 

"I hope nothing’s the matter with her. I’m beginmng 
to be alarmed ” 

Then Servigny snatched the red roses and the still 
unopened buds from the big rose-tree that grew up the 
wall, and began to hurl them through the wmdow into 
her room At the first which struck her, Yvette started 
and nearly cried out Some fell on her dress, some in 
her hair, others flew over her head and landed on the 
bed, covering it with a ram of flowers. 

Once more the Marqmse cned m a chokmg voice. 

"Come, Yvette, answer!” 

"Really, it’s not normal,” declared Servigny. "I’ll 
dimb up by the balcony” 

But the ^evaher was mdignant. 

"Pardon me, pardon me, but fhatTs too much of a 
favor, I protest, it’s too good a way — and too good a 
tone — ^for makmg a rendezvous!” 

And all the others, thinking that the yoimg girl was 
playmg a tnck on them, cned out' 

"We protest It’s a put-up affair He* shan’t go up, he 
shan’t go up ” 

But the Marquise repeated m her agitation: 

"Someone must go and see ” 

"She favors the duke, we are betrayed,” declared the 
prince, with a dramatic gesture. 

"Letfs toss for the honor,” suggested the cheva- 
her, and took a gold hundred-franc piece from his 
pocket. 
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He began with the prince "Tails,” he called It was 
heads The prince in his turn threw the com, saying to 
Saval 

"Call, please ” 

"Heads,” called Saval 
It was tails 

The pnnce proceeded to put the same question to all 
the others All lost Servigny, who alone remained fac- 
mg him, drawled msolently 
"Damn it, he’s cheating^” 

Tlie Russian placed his hand on his heart and ofiFered 
the gold com to his rival saymg 
"Spm it yourself, my dear duke ” 

Servigny took it and tossed it, calling, "Heads^” 

It was tails He bowed, and pointed to the pillar of 
the balcony 

"Up you go, prmce,” he said 

But the pnnce was lookmg about him with a troubled 
air 

"What are you lookmg forl^” asked the chevaher 
"I I should like a . -a ladder ” 

There was a general roar of laughter, and Saval came 
forward, saymg, “Well help you ” 

He lifted the man m his Herculean arms, with the 
advice "Hold on to the balcony ” 

The prmce promptly caught hold of it and, Saval lot- 
ting go, he remamed suspended, wavmg his legs Ser- 
vigny caught hold of the wildly strugglmg limbs that 
were gropmg for a foothold, and tugged at them with 
aU his strength, the hands loosed fiieir gnp and the 
prmce fell like a log onto the stomach of Monsieur de 
Belvigne, who was hurrymg forward to help support 
him 

“Whose turn now?” asked Servigny, but no one of- 
fered 
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“Come on, Belvigne, a little courage ” 

“No, thank you, my boy Td sooner keep my bones 
whole ” 

‘Well, you then, chevaher? You should be used to 
scalmg redoubts ” 

“I leave it to you, my dear duke ” 

‘Well . well I don t know that Tm so keen 

on It as all that ” And Servigny walked round the pillar 
with a scrutinizing eye Then he leapt, caught hold o£ 
the balcony, hauled himself up like a gymnast on the 
horizontal bar, and clambered over the rail 

All the spectators applauded, with uplifted faces But 
he reappeared directly, crymg, “Come at once! Qmcklyl 
Yvette's unconscious'” 

The Marquise screamed loudly and dashed up the 
stairs 

The young girl, her eyes closed, lay hke one dead. 
Her mother rushed wildly mto the room and threw her- 
self upon her 

“What IS it? Tell me, what is it?” she asked 
Servigny picked up the bottle of chloroform which 
had fallen on the floor “She's suffocated herself,” he 
said He set his ear to her heart, then added, “But she’s 
not dead, we’ll soon brmg her round Have you any 
ammoma herei^’ 

“Any what any what sir*^” said the dis- 
tracted maid 

“Any sal volatile?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Fetch it at once, and leave the door open, to make a 
draught ” 

The Marqmse had fallen upon her knees and was 
sobbmg “Yvettel Yvettel My child, my htde gurl, my 
child, hsten, answer me, Yvettel My childl OhI my God, 
my God, what is the matter with her?” 
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The fnghtened men wandered aimlessly about ibe 
room, brmging water, towels, glasses, and vmegar 
Someone said, “She ought to be undressed ” 

The Marqmse, who was almost out of her wats, tried 
to undress her daughter, but she no longer knew what 
she was domg Her tremblmg hands fumbled uselessly 
at the clothmg, and she moaned, *T . . . I • . I 
can’t, I can’t ” 

The maid had returned with a medicme bottle, Ser- 
vigny uncorked it and poured out half of its contents 
onto a handkerchief He dirust it under Yvette’s nose, 
and she choked 

“Good, she’s breathmg,” he said “It’s nothing” 

He bathed her temples, her cheeks, and her neck 
with the strong-smelhng hquid Then he signed to the 
maid to unlace the young girl, and when nothing but 
a petticoat was left o\er her chemise, he took her m 
his arms and carried her to the bed, he was shaken, 
his senses maddened by the fragrance of her half-naked 
body, by the touch of her flesh, and the softness of the 
half-seen breasts on which he pressed his hps 

When she was m bed he rose to his feet, very pale 
“She’s commg to,” he said, “it’s nothing,” for he had 
heard that her breathmg was contmuous and regular 
But seeing the men’s eyes flxed upon Yvette stretched 
across the bed, a spasm of jealous fury seized him He 
went up to them, saying 

“Gentlemen, there are too many of us m this room. 
Be good enough to leave Monsieur Saval and myself 
alone with the Marquise ” 

Bhs voice was sharp and authoritative The other men 
left at once 

Madame Obardi had seized her lover m her arms 
and, with her face raised to his, was crying 
"“Save her* . Oh, save her!” 
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But Servigny, who had turned round, saw a letter on 
the table. With a swift movement he picked it up and 
read the address He guessed the whole affair at once 
and thought "Perhaps the Marqmse had better not 
know about this ” And teaimg open the envelope, he 
read at a glance the two hnes which it contained 

"I die so that I may not become a kept woman 

Yvette ” 


"Gk)od bye, mother, dear Forgive me ” 

^TDeuce take it,” he said to himself "This needs 
thinking over”, and he hid the letter in his pocket He 
returned to the bedside, and at once the thought came 
to him that the young girl had regained consciousness, 
but dared not show it out of shame, humiliation, and a 
dread of bemg questioned 

The Marquise had fallen on her knees and was weep- 
ing, her head restmg on the foot of the bed. Suddenly 
she exclaimed 

“A doctor! We must have a doctor!” 

But Servigny, who had been whispermg to Saval, 
said to her 

‘'No, it's all right now Just go out for a mmute and 
I promise you that shell be ready to kiss you when you 
come back ” 

The baron took Madame Obardi's arm and led her 
away Servigny sat down beside the bed and took 
Yvette's hand 

'Tosten to me, Mam'selle,” he said 

She did not answer She felt so happy, so comfort- 
able, so cosy and warm that she would have liked 
never to move or speak agam, but to hve on m this 
state A sense of iniSmte well-bemg possessed her, like 
no sensation she had ever known The warm mght air 
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drifted into the room on a gentle, caressing breeze, and 
from time to time its faint breath blew sweetly across 
her face It was a caress, the \^^nd’s kiss, the soft re- 
freshing breath of a fan made of all the leaves in the 
wood, all the shadows of the mght, all the imsts of ihe 
nver, and all the flowers, for the roses strewn upon 
the floor and the bed, and the rose-tree that clung to 
the balcony, mmgled their langmd fiagrance with the 
healthy tang of the mght breeze 

She drank m the good air, her eyes closed, her senses 
still half adnft m the mtoxication of the drug, she no 
longer felt a wish to die, but a strong, imperious desire 
to hve, to be happy, no matter how, to be loved, yes, 
loved 

"Mam’seUe Yvette, hsten to me,*' repeated Servigny 
She decided to open her eyes Seemg her thus re- 
vived, he went on 

"Come now, what's all this foohshness'^” 

"I was so unhappy, Muscade," she murmured 
He gave her hand a benevolent squeeze 
'*Well, this has been a deuce of a lot of use to you, 
now, hasn’t it^ Now promise me not to try agam ” 

She did not answer, but made a httle movement of 
her head, and emphasized it with a smile that he felt 
rather than saw 

He took from his pocket the letter he had found on 
the table 

"Am I to show this to your mother^” he asked 
"No," she signed with a movement of her head 
He did not know what more to say, for there seemed 
no way out of the situation 

'^y dear httle girl,” he murmured, ‘Ve must all 
accept our share of things, however sad I understand 
your gnef, and I promise ” 

"You're so kmd . ” she stammered 
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They were silent. He looked at her. There was ten- 
derness and surrender in her glance, and suddenly she 
raised her arms, as if she wished to draw him to her. 
He bent over her, feeling that she was calling him, and 
their lips met. 

For a long time they stayed thus with closed eyes. 
But he, realizing that he was on the point of losing 
control, raised his head and stood up. She was smiling 
at him now with real tenderness, and gripping his shoul- 
ders with both hands, she tried to hold him back. 

'"Fm going to fetch your mother,” he said. 

“One more second,” she murmured. “I’m so happy.” 

Then, after a brief interval of silence, she said very 
softly, so softly that he hardly heard her: 

“You will love me very much, won’t you?” 

He knelt down by the bedside and kissed her wrist, 
which she held out to him. 

“I adore you.” 

But there were footsteps at the door. He sprang up 
and called out in his ordinary voice, with its faint note 
of irony: 

“You can come in. It’s all over now.” 

The Marquise flung herself upon her daughter with 
open arms and embraced her frantically, covering her 
face with tears. Servigny, his heart full of joy and his 
body on fire with love, stepped out onto the balcony 
to breathe deeply of the cool night air, humming: 

^^Souvent femme varie; 

Bien fol est qui fie.^^ 
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WAITER, A BOCK 


Why bid I go into that caf4 on that particular eve- 
ningP I do not know It was cold, a fine ram, a flying 
mist, veiled the gas-lamps with a transparent fog 
through which the sidewalks reflected the glare that 
streamed from the shop-windows, hghting up the soft 
slush and the muddy feet of the passers-by 

I was going nowhere m particular, was simply takmg 
a short walk after dixmer I had passed the Credit 
Lyonnais, the rue Vivienne, and several other streets. 
I suddenly perceived a large ca£6 which was more than 
half full I walked inside, with no object m view I was 
not the least thirsty 

I glanced round to find a comer that was not too 
crowded, and went and sat dowm by the side of a man 
who seemed to me to be old, and who was smokmg 
a cheap clay-pipe, which was as black as coal The six 
or eight saucers piled up on the table m front of him 
indicated the number of bocks he had already absorbed 
I did not look at him closely At a glance I recognized 
a beer-dnnker, one of those frequenters of beer-houses 
who come m the morning when the place opens, and 
do not leave till evenmg when it is about to close He 
was dirty, bald on top of his head, with a frmge of 
iron-gray hair falhng on the collar of his frock-coat. 
His clothes, which were much too large for him, ap- 
peared to have been made for him at a tune when he 
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was corpulent Looking at him, you guessed that these 
trousers never held up, that he could not take ten steps 
without having to stop to put them straight and adjust 
them Did he wear a waistcoat^ The mere thought of 
his boots and of that which they covered filled me with 
horror The frayed cu£Fs were perfectly black at the 
edges, as were his nails 

As soon as I had sat down beside him, this mdividual 
said to me m a qmet tone of voice 
"How goes it^” 

I turned sharply round and scanned his features, 
whereupon he contmued 

"I see you do not recognize me.” 

"No, I do not ” 

"Des Barrets ” 

I was stupefied It was the Comte Jean des Barrets, 
my old school-fnend 

I seized him by the hand, and was so dumbfounded 
that I could find nothing to say. At length I managed 
to stammer out 

"And you, how goes it with you?” 

He responded placidly 
"1 get along as best I can ” 

"What are you domg now?” I asked 
“You see what I am domg,” he answered qmte re- 
signedly. 

I felt my face gettmg red I went on 
"But what do you do with your days^^” 

"Every day is the same,” was his reply, accompamed 
by a thick puff of tobacco smoke 

He then tapped with a sou on the top of the marble 
table, to attract the attention of the waiter, and called 
out 

"Waiter, two bocks.” 

A voice m the distance repeated: 
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‘*Two bocks for number four " 

Another voice, more distant stall, shouted out dbrilly: 

“Heref’’ 

Immediately a man with a white apron appeared, 
carrymg two bocks at a run, and spilling some of the 
yellow hquid on the sandy floor m his haste 

Des Barrets emptied his glass at a smgle draught and 
replaced it on the table, while he sucked m the foam 
that hngered on his mustache Then he asked 

“What news?” 

I really had nothmg new to tell him I stammered: 

“Nothing, old man I am m busmess ” 

In his matter-of-fact tone he said 

“Indeed, does it amuse you?” 

“No, but what can I do^ One must do something!” 

“Why should one*^’ 

“To have an occupation ” 

“What's the use of an occupation? I never do any- 
thmg, as you see, nothmg at ill When one has not a 
sou I can understand why one should work But when 
one has enough to hve on, what's the use^ What is the 
good of working^ Do you work for yourself, or for 
others? If you work for yourself, if you do it for your 
own amusement, that’s all right, if you work for others, 
you are a fool ” 

Then, laymg his pipe on the marble table, he called 
out anew 

“Waiter, a bock ” He contmued “Talkmg makes me 
thirsty I am not accustomed to it Yes, I do nothing, 
I let things shde, and I am growmg old In dymg 1 shall 
have nothmg to regret My only remembrance will be 
this tavern No wife, no children, no cares, no sorrows, 
nothmg. That is best ” 

He emptied the glass which had been brought him, 
passed his tongue over his hps, and resumed his pipe. 
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1 looked at 1^™ m astonishment, and said 
“But you have not always been like this?’” 

“Oh, yes, I have, ever smce I left college ” 

“But you can’t call that hvmg, my dear fellow, it is 
simply horrible Come, you must have somethmg to do, 
you must love somethmg, you must have friends ” 

“No I get up at noon, I come here, I have my lundh, 
I dnnk bocks, I remam until the evemng, I have my din- 
ner, I dnnk bocks Then about half-past one in the 
mommg, I go home to bed, because the place closes 
up, that annoys me moie than anything In the last ten 
years I have spent fully six years on this bench, m my 
comer, and the other four m my bed, nowhere else I 
sometimes chat with the regular customers ” 

“But when you came to Pans what did you do at 
first?” 

“I studied law at the Caf6 de M6dicis 
“What next?” 

“Next I crossed the Seine and came here ” 

“Why did you take the trouble?” 

^‘Well, one cannot spend aU one’s life m the Latm 
Quarter The students make too much noise Now I 
shall not move agam Waiter, a bock ” 

I began to thi^ that he was makmg fun of me, and 
I continued 

“Come now, be frank You have been the victim of 
some great sorrow, some disappomtment in love, no 
doubt! It IS easy to see that you are a man who has had 
some trouble How old are you^” 

“I am thirty-three, but I look at least forty-five ” 

I looked him straight m the face His wnrJded, ill- 
shaven face was the face of an old man On the top of 
his head a few long hairs waved over a skm of doubtful 
cleanliness He had long eyelashes, a heavy mustache, 
and a thick beard Suddenly I had a kmd of vision, I 
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know not why, of a basin filled with dirty water in 
which all that hair had been washed I said to him 
‘Tou certainly look older than your age You surely 
must have experienced some great sorrow ” 

He rephed 

*‘1 tell you that I have not. I am old because I never 
go out into the air Nothmg makes a man deteriorate 
more than cafe life " 

I still could not beheve him 

“You must surely also have got mamed? One could 
not get as bald-headed as you are without havmg loved 
greatly ” 

He shook his head, sendmg dandnifF down on his 
collar as he did so 

‘ No, I have always been virtuous 
And, raising his eyes towards the chandeher which 
heated our heads, he said 

“If I am bald, it is the fault of the gas It destroys the 
hair Waiter, a bock Are you not thirsty?” 

“No, thank you But you really interest me. Since 
when have you been so morbid'^ Your life is not normal, 
it is not natural There is somethmg behind all this ” 
^‘There is, and it dates from my childhood I re- 
ceived a great shock when I was very yoimg It turned 
my life mto darkness which will last to the end " 

“What was it^*” 

*Tou want to know about it^ Well, then, listen You 
recall, of course, the house in which I was brought up, 
for you came there five or six times m the hohdays You 
remember that large gray building, m the middle of a 
great park, and the long avenues of oaks which opened 
to the four points of the compass You remember my 
father and mother, both of them so ceremomous, sol- 
emn, and severe 

worshiped my mother, I was afraid of my father. 
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but I respected tbem both, accustomed as I was to see 
everyone bow before them They were Monsieur le 
Comte and Madame la Comtesse to all the country 
round, and our neighbors, the Tannemares, the Rave- 
lets, the Breimevilles, showed them the utmost consider- 
ation. 

"I was then thirteen years old I was happy, pleased 
with everythmg, as one is at that age, full of the joy of 
life. 

“Well, towards the end of September, a few days be- 
fore returmng to school, as I was playing about m the 
shrubbery of the park, among the branches and leaves, 
and was about to cross a path, I saw my father and 
mother walkmg along 

‘T remember it as though it were yesterday It was a 
very wmdy day. The whole row of trees swayed be- 
neath the gusts of wmd, gioanmg, and seemmg to utter 
cries — ^those dull, deep cries that forests give out durmg 
a storm 

“The yellow falling leaves flew away like birds, cir- 
clmg and falhng, and then running along the path like 
swift animals 

“Evenmg came on It was dark m the thickets The 
motion of the wmd and of the branches excited me, 
made me tear about as if I were crazy, and howl m 
imitation of the wolves 

“As soon as I perceived my parents, I crept furtively 
towards them, imder the branches, m order to surprise 
them, as though I had been a veritable prowler But I 
stopped m fear a few paces from them. My father was 
in a terrible passion and he was shoutmg 

“ ^Your mother is a fool, moreover, it is not a question 
of your mother It is you I tell you that I need that 
money, and I want you to sign this.' 

*'My mother rephed m a firm voice. 
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*1 will not Sign It. It IS Jean’s fortune I shall keep 
it for him and I will not afilow you to squander it on 
vile women as you did your own inheritance * 

“Then my father, trembhng with rage, wheeled round 
and, seizmg my mother by the throat, he began to 
strike her with all his force full in the face 

“My mother’s hat fell off, her hair became loosened 
and fell over her shoulders, she tried to parry the blows, 
but she could not And my father, like a madman, kept 
on stnkmg her My mother rolled over on the groimd, 
covermg her face with her hands Then he turned her 
over on her back to strike her agam, pullmg away her 
hands which were covering her face 

“As for me, my friend, it seemed as though the world 
was commg to an end, that the eternal laws had 
changed I experienced the overwhehmng dread that 
one has m the presence of things supernatural, of ir- 
reparable disasters My childish mmd was bewildered, 
distracted I began to cry with all my might, without 
knowing why, a prey to a fearful dread, sorrow, and 
astonishment My father heard me, turned round, and, 
on seemg me, started towards me I beheve that he 
weinted to kill me, and I fled hke a hunted animal, run- 
nmg straight ahead mto the thicket 

“I ran perhaps for an hour, perhaps for two I don’t 
know Darkness fell I sank down on the grass, ex- 
hausted, and lay there dismayed, frantic with fear, and 
devoured by a sorrow capable of breaking forever the 
heart of a poor child I was cold, himgry, perhaps At 
length day broke I was afraid to get up, to walk, to 
return home, to run farther, fearmg to meet my father, 
whom I wished never to see agam 

“I should probably have died of misery and of hunger 
at the foot of a tree if the gamekeeper had not dis- 
covered me and led me home by force 
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“I found my parents looking as usual. My mother 
spoke to me: 

" ‘How you frightened me, you naughty boy. I lay 
awake the whole night.' 

‘1 did not answer, but began to weep. My father did 
not utter a single word. 

“A week later I returned to school. 

‘‘Well, my friend, it was all over with me. I had seen 
the other side of things, the bad side. I have not been 
able to perceive the good side since that day. What 
took place in my mind, what strange phenomenon 
warped my ideas, I do not know. But I no longer had 
a taste for anything, a wish for anything, a love for 
anybody, a desire for anything whatever, any ambition, 
or any hope. And I always see my poor mother on the 
ground, in the park, my father beating her. My mother 
died some years later; my father is still alive. I have 
not seen him since. Waiter, a bock.” 

A waiter brought him his bock, which he swallowed 
at a gulp. But, in taking up his pipe again, trembling 
as he was, he broke it. “Confound it!” he said, with a 
gesture of annoyance. “That is a real sorrow. It will 
take me a month to color another!” 

And he called out across the vast hall, now reeking 
with smoke and full of men drinking, his everlasting, 
“Waiter, a bock — and a new pipe.” 
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IN TIME OF WAR 


OLD MILON 


For a month past the great sun had been casting 
Its broiling heat over the fields Nature was unfolding 
radiantly beneath this shower of fire, as far as the eye 
could reach, the earth was green To the ends of the 
honzon, the sky was blue The Norman farms scattered 
over the plain looked, from the distance, like little 
woods enclosed m their girdle of slender beeches From 
near at hand, when you opened the worm-eaten gate. 
It was like lookmg at a giant garden, for all the aged 
apple-trees, bony of hmb like country-folk, were m 
flower The rows of black, crooked, twisted old tninks 
in the farmyard displayed their dazzlmg white and pink 
domes under the sky The sweet perfume of their blos- 
soms mmgled with the rich stenches of the open cow- 
shed and the steam of the fermentmg dimg-heap over- 
run with hens. 

It was noon The family were at dinner m the shade 
of the pear-tree by the door the father, the mother, 
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the four children, the two maids, and the three farm 
hands No one was speakmg The soup was eaten, then 
a dish full of potatoes cooked m fat was imcovered 
From time to time a maid got up and went down to 
the cellar to refill the pitcher of cider 

The man, a big fellow of forty, gazed at a vine, still 
bare of leaves, which grew up the front of his house and 
ran, wnthmg hke a snake, under the shutters, the whole 
length of the wall 

“The old man’s vme is budding early this year,” he 
remarked at last “Maybe it wiU bear ” 

The woman also turned round and looked at it, with- 
out speakmg 

The vme was planted on the exact spot where the old 
man was shot 

It was durmg the war of 1870 The Prussians were 
occupymg the entire district General Faidherbe, with 
the Northern Army, was puttmg up a stout resistance. 

The Prussian Staff was quartered at this farm The 
old peasant who owned it, old Mdon, Pierre Milon, had 
taken them m and installed them as comfortably as he 
could 

For a month the German advance-guard had re- 
mamed m the village, reconnoitermg The French were 
twenty-five miles away, yet every mght Uhlans kept 
disappearing 

All the detachments of scouts, those who were sent 
out on picket duty, when only two or three men set 
out together, never returned. 

They were found dead m the morning, m a field, be- 
side a farmyard, or m a ditch. Their horses lay at the 
roadside, their throats cut by a saber 

These murders aU appeared to be committed by the 
same men, who could not be discovered 

The whole district was under a reign of terror. Peas- 
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ants were shot on mere denunciation, and women im- 
prisoned, the Prussians tiled to frighten the children 
mto revealing the truth Nothmg was discovered 

But one mommg old Milon was seen lymg in his 
stable, his face slashed across 

Two disemboweled Uhlans were found about two 
miles away from the farm One still held his blood- 
stained weapon m his hand He had fought, had de- 
fended himself 

A court-martial was held at once m the open, m front 
of the farm, and the old man was brought in 

He was sixty-eight He was small, thin, and rather 
crooked, with big hands like the claws of a crab His 
faded, thm hair, light as a duckling’s down, concealed 
none of the flesh on his skull The brown, creased skin 
on his neck showed veins which were lost under the 
jaws and reappeared at the temples He was known 
throughout the neighborhood as a miser and a hard 
man m busmess 

He was made to stand among four soldiers, m front 
of the kitchen table, which had been earned out of 
doors Five oflBcers and the colonel sat facmg him. 

The colonel began speakmg, m French. 

‘T’ather Milon, smee we have been here, we have had 
nothmg but praise for you You have always been oblig- 
mg, and even zealous, m our service But today a ter- 
rible charge rests upon you, and the matter must be 
cleared up How did you get the wound in your face?” 
The peasant did not reply 

"Your silence condemns you, Milon,” contmued the 
colonel "But I will have an answer from you, do you 
hearf* Do you know who killed the Uhlans who were 
found this mormng near the Calvary?” 

"It was me,” said the old man in a clear voice 
Amazed, the colonel was silent for a second, stanng 
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fixedly at the prisoner Old Milon remained impassive, 
with his stupid peasant expression, his eyes lowered as 
though he were talkmg to his priest One thmg only 
revealed his inner distress, agam and again he kept 
swallowing his sahva, wnth a visible effort, as though 
his throat were tightly constricted 

The man’s family, his son Jean, his daughter-in-law 
and two grandchildren, stood ten paces back, m fright- 
ened consternation 

"Do you also know who killed the scouts in our army 
corps, who have been found every mormng, m the dis- 
trict, for the past month?” went on the colonel 

"It was me,” rephed the old man, with the same am- 
mal impassivity 

"You killed all of them^^’ 

^‘Yes, all of them, it was me.” 

"'‘You alone?” 

"Me alone ” 

"TeU me how you set about it ” 

This tune the man seemed affected, the necessity of 
speakmg at length visibly embarrassed him 

"How do I Imow'^’ he stammered "I just did it hke 
it happened.” 

"I warn you that you will have to tell me everything,” 
said the colonel "So you will do well to make up your 
mmd to It at once How did you begm?” 

The man flung an uneasy glance at his anxious family 
behmd him He hesitated for an instant, then suddenly 
made up his mmd 

"I was commg home one mght, maybe ten o’clock, 
the day after you got here You and your men, you’d 
taken more th^ two hundred francs’ worth of my for- 
age, with a cow and two sheep I said to myself ‘So 
many times as they take fifty francs’ worth of stuff, so 
many tunes I’ll pay them out for iL’ And I’d other things 
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on my mind, too, 1*11 tell you about them later And then 
I saw one of your troopers smokmg his pipe m my ditch, 
behmd my bam I went and got dowm my scythe, and 
came up very softly behmd him, he never heard a 
sound And I cut off his head with one blow, with a 
smgle blow, like an ear of wheat, he never so much as 
said ‘Oh** You*ve only to look m the pond youll find 
him there m a coal sack, with a stone out of the wall 

“I had my scheme I took all his thmgs, from boots 
to cap, and hid them m the cement-loin m Martm 
Wood, behmd the yard ’* 

The old man was silent. The astounded officers gazed 
at one another The questiomng went on agam, and this 
is what they learned 

Once the miirder had been done, the man had hved 
with this one idea "KiU Prussians*** He hated them with 
the cunning, desperate hatred of a peasant at once 
avaricious and patriotic He had his scheme, as he said. 
He waited for a few days 

He was free to come and go, enter and depart at will, 
so humble, submissive, and obhgmg had he shown ham- 
self to the conquerors Every mght he saw the scouts 
go out, and he went out himself, one night, havmg 
heard the name of the village for which the troopers 
were bound, and havmg learned, thanks to the constant 
presence of the soldiers, the few words of German he 
needed 

He walked out of his farmyard, shpped into the 
wood, reached the cement-kiln, walked to the far end 
of the long gallery, and, finding the dead man's clothes 
on the groimd, he put them on 

Then he went prowlmg through the fields, crawlmg 
along, following the embankments so as to conceal him- 
self, stoppmg to listen at the faintest sound, alert as a 
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When he judged that the tune had come, he went 
near the road and hid m a hedge. He waited again 
At last, at about imdmght, he heard a horse’s hoof nng 
out on the hard road He set his ear to the ground, to 
make sure that only one horseman was approaching, 
then made ready. 

The Uhlan came up at a fast trot, carrymg dispatches 
His eyes were on the lookout, and his ears alert When 
he was no more than ten paces distant, old Milon 
crawled across the road, groamng The 

horseman stopped, recognized a dismoimted German, 
imagmed that he was wounded, got oflF his horse, and 
went up to him, unsuspectmgly As he bent over, he 
received the long curved blade of the saber clean 
through the stomach He fell, without a death struggle, 
only quivermg with a few final tremors. 

Then the Norman, radiant with an old peasant’s silent 
pleasure, rose and, to please himself, cut the throat of 
the corpse. Then he dragged it to the ditch and threw 
It m. 

The horse was quietly waitmg for its master Old 
Milon got mto the saddle and galloped ofE across the 
plain. 

An hour later he perceived two more Uhlans side by 
side, returning to their camp. He went straight towards 
them, agam shoutmg, **HilfeI Hdfer The Prussians, rec- 
ognizing the uniform, let him come on without distrust 
And the old man dashed between them like a cannon- 
ball, felling both, one with his saber, the other with a 
revolver 

Then he cut the throats of the horses, the German 
horses Thereafter he went qmetly back to the cement- 
loin and hid his horse at the end of the dark gallery. He 
took o£E the uniform, put on his mean clothes again, and, 
gomg home to bed, slept till mommg. 
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For the next four days he did not go out, as he was 
waiting for the end of the inquiry which had been 
opened, but on the fifth day he went out again and 
killed two more soldiers by the same stratagem 

Thenceforward he never stopped Every mght he 
wandered out, prowhng at random, lalhng Prussians 
first m one place then another, gallopmg over the de- 
serted fields, m the moonhght, a lost Uhlan, a hunter of 
men Then, his task over, leaving the bodies lymg m 
the roads behmd him, the old horseman returned to hide 
his horse and uniform m the cement-kiln 

At about midday he would go out with an imcon- 
cemed air to take oats and water to his mount, which 
remained m the imderground passage He fed the beast 
without stmt, for he demanded a great deal of work 
from it 

But, on the previous mght, one of the men he at- 
tacked had been on his guard and had slashed the old 
peasant’s face with his saber 

Even so, he had killed both men! He had once more 
returned, hidden his horse, and put on his humble 
clothes agam, but while walkmg home,- he had been 
overtaken by famtness and had crawled to the stable, 
xmable to reach the house 

He was found there, bleedmg, m the straw 
When he had ended his tale, he suddenly raised his 
head and stared proudly at the Prussian officers 

“Have you anythmg more to say?” asked the colonel, 
pulhng his mustache 

“No, nothmg more, the score is paid I ve kiUed six- 
teen of them, not one more and not one less ” 

“You know that you are gomg to die^ 

“I never asked you for mercy ” 

“Have you been m the army?” 

“Yes Tve been to the wars, in my time. And besides. 
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It was you tiiat killed my father, who was a soldier un- 
der the first Emperor Not counting that you killed 
my youngest son, Frangois, last month, near Evreux I 
owed you for that, and I’ve paid We’re quits 

The ofiScers looked at one another. 

The old man continued 

“Eight for my father, eight for my son, we’re qmts. 
I never sought a quarrel with you^ I don’t know youl 
I don’t even know where you come from And here you 
are at my house, ordering people about as though you 
were at home. I had my revenge on the others I don’t 
regret it ” 

And, drawmg up his crippled body, the old man 
folded his arms m the attitude of a humble hero. 

For a long time the Prussians whispered together. A 
captam, who also lost his son the month before, de- 
fended the great-hearted old peasant 

Then the colonel rose and went up to old Milon, say- 
ing, m a low voice 

“Listen, old man, there may be a way of savmg your 
hfe, if you 

But the man was not listenmg. His eyes were fixed 
upon the conquermg ofScer, and, while the wmd stured 
the wisps of hair on his head, he made a frightful 
grimace which distorted his thin face, all seamed as it 
was by the saber-gash, and, swelhng his chest, he spat, 
with ^1 his might, full m the Prussian’s face 

The furious colonel raised his hand, and for a second 
time the peasant spat m his face 

AJl the ojSBcers had risen and were shoutmg orders 
at the same time. 

In less than a mmute the old man, stJl quite impas- 
sive, was put against the wall and diot, smihng at Jean, 
his eldest son, his daughter-m-law, and the two htde 
children, who stood watchmg, distracted with horror. 
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Paris had just had news of the disaster at Sedan. 
The Repubhc was proclaimed All France was pantmg 
on the threshold of a delirium that lasted until after the 
Commune. Everybody was playmg at soldier from one 
end of the country to the odier 

Hatters became colonels and assumed the duties of 
generals, revolvers and daggers were displayed on large 
rotund paimches, enveloped m red sashes, common citi- 
zens became temporary wamois, commanding battal- 
ions of noisy volunteers and swearmg like troopers to 
emphasize dieir importance 

The mere fact of bearing arms and handlmg guns 
excited people who hitherto had only handled weighmg- 
scales, and made them formidable to the first comer, 
without reason They even executed a few innocent 
people to prove that they knew how to kiU, and, m 
roaimng through country places as yet innocent of Prus- 
sians, they shot stray dogs, cows chewmg the cud m 
peace, or sick horses put out to pasture Every man be- 
lieved himself called upon to play a great role m mih- 
taiy affairs The caf4s of the srxiallest villages, full of 
tradesmen m uniform, resembled barracks or field- 
hospitals 

Now, the town of Canneville had not yet heard the 
news of the army and the Capital, but a violent agita- 
tion had been disturbmg it for a month, and the rival 
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political parties had confronted each other The Mayor, 
Vicomte de Vametot, a small, thm man already old, 
a Legitimist who had ralhed recently to the Empire, 
spurred by ambition, had seen nsmg up agamst him 
a powerful adversary m Doctor Massarel, a stout, full- 
blooded man, head of the Repubhcan party m the dis- 
trict, venerable chief of the Masomc Lodge at the 
county seat, president of the Society of Agriculture, 
chairman of the annual Fire Department banquet, and 
organizer of the rural mihtia which was to save the 
country. 

In two weeks he had mduced sixty-three married men 
and fathers of fanuhes to volunteer m defense of their 
country, prudent farmers and merchants of the town, 
and he drilled them every mommg on the square m 
front of the Town Hall 

Whenever the mayor happened to appear at the local 
government building. Commander Massarel, covered 
with pistols, sword m hand, passmg proudly up and 
down m front of his troops, would make them shout, 
'*Long hve our country*” And this, they noticed, dis- 
turbed the htde Vicomte, who no doubt heard m it 
menace and defiance, and perhaps some odious recollec- 
tion of the great Revolution 

On the morning of the fifth of September the doctor, 
m uniform, his revolver on the table, was givmg a con- 
sultation to an old peasant couple of whom the husband 
had sufiFered with varicose veins for seven years, but had 
waited imtil his wife had the same complamt before 
commg to see the doctor, when the postman arrived 
with the newspaper. 

Doctor Massarel opened it, grew pale, straightened 
himself abruptly and, raismg his arms to heaven m a 
gesture of exaltation, cned out with all his might, m 
the face of the amazed rustics 
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‘‘Long Lve tbe Republic^ Long live the Republic! 
Long live the Repubhc^” 

Then he dropped mto his armchair weak with, emo- 
tion 

When the peasant explamed agam that this sickness 
had begun with a feelmg as if ants were runmng up 
and down his legs, the doctor exclaimed, ‘Xeave me m 
peace I have no time to waste on such nonsense The 
Republic IS proclaimed! The Emperor is a prisoner! 
France is saved! Long hve the Republic!" And, runmng 
to the door, he bellowed, "Celeste! Quick! C^leste^” 

The fnghtened maid hastened in He stuttered, so 
rapidly did he try to speak, “My boots, my sword — my 
cartridge box — and — ^the Spanish dagger, whidh is on 
my mght table. Hurry now*" 

The obstmate peasant, takmg advantage of the mo- 
ment’s silence, began again, “They became like knots 
that hurt me when I walked " 

The exasperated doctor shouted, “Shut up, for Heav- 
en^s sake! If you had washed your feet oftener, it would 
not have happened” Then, seizmg him by the neck, 
he hissed in his face, “Can’t you understand that we are 
hving m a Repubhc, idiot^ 

But a sense of his profession calmed him suddenly, 
and he led the astomshed old couple out of the house, 
repeatmg “Come back tomorrow, come back tomorrow, 
my fnends, I have no time today ” 

While eqinppmg himself from head to foot, he gave 
another senes of urgent orders to the maid 

“Run to Lieutenant Picart’s and to Sub-lieutenant 
Pommers and tell them that I want them here im- 
mediately. Send Torchebeuf to me, too, with his drum. 
Quick, now! Qmckl” And when Celeste was gone, he 
collected his thoughts and prepared to overcome the 
difficulties of the situation. 
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The three men arrived together They were m their 
workmg clothes The Commander, who had expected 
to see them m uniform, gave a start of surprise 

“Good Lord* Haven't you heard the news*^ The Em- 
peror has been taken prisoner A Republic is pro- 
claimed We must take action My position is delicate, 
I might almost say perilous " 

He reflected for some minutes m the presence of his 
astomshed subordinates and then contmued 

“We must act without hesitation Mmutes are worth 
hours m tunes like these Everythmg depends upon 
promptness of decision You, Picart, go find the pnest 
and order him to rmg the bell to brmg the people to- 
gether, so that I may inform them You, Torchebeuf, 
beat the call m eveiy part of the district, as far as the 
hamlets of Gensaie and Salmare, to assemble the xnihtia 
m arms, m the squaie You, Pommel, put on your um- 
form at once, that is, the jacket and C5ap We, together, 
are going to take possession of the Town Hall and sum- 
mon M de Vametot to transfer his authority to me Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes” 

“Act, then, and promptly. I will accompany you 
to your house. Pommel, smce we are to work to- 
gether ” 

Five mmutes later, the Commandant and his subal- 
tern, armed to ihe teeth, appeared m ihe square, just at 
the moment when the htde Vicomte de Vametot, wear- 
mg himting gaiters, and with his nfle on his shoulder, 
came along by another street, walkmg rapidly and fol- 
lowed by three gamekeepers in green jackets, each 
carrymg a knife at his side and a gun over his shoul- 
der. 

While the doctor stopped m amazement, the four 
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men entered the Town Hall and the door closed behind 
them 

*We have been forestalled,” murmured the doctor 
"Now we shall have to wait for reinforcements, nothing 
be done for the time bemg ” 

Lieutenant Picart reappeared “The priest refuses to 
obey/' said he, “he has shut himself up m the church 
with the beadle and the usher ” 

On the other side of the square, opposite the white, 
closed front of the Town Hall, the church, silent and 
somber, showed its great oak door with the wrought- 
iron tnmmmgs 

Then, as the puzzled inhabitants put their heads out 
of the wmdows, or came out upon tiieir doorsteps, the 
roUmg of a drum was heard, and Torchebeuf suddenly 
appeared, beatmg with fury the three quick strokes of 
the call to arms He crossed the square with disciphned 
step and disappeared along the road leading to the 
country 

The Commandant drew his sword, advanced alone 
about half-way between the two bmldings where the 
enemy was barricaded and, wavmg his weapon above 
his head, roared at the top of his lungs, “Long hve the 
Repubhc* Death to traitorsi” Then he fell back beside 
his officers The butcher, the baker, and the apothecary, 
feehng a httle imcertam, put up their shutters and 
closed their shops The grocery alone remamed open 
Meanwhile the mihtiamen were gradually arnvmg, 
variously clothed, but all wearmg caps with red braid, 
the cap consbtutmg the whole uniform of the corps 
They were armed with their old, rusty guns, guns that 
had hung over chimney-pieces m kitchens for thirty 
years, and looked rather l^e a detachment of foresters 
When there were about thirty suound him, the Com- 
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mandant explained in a few words the state of affairs 
Then, turning toward his general staff, he said, "Now, 
we must act ” 

While the inhabitants collected, looked on, and dis- 
cussed the matter, the doctor quickly formed his plan 
of campaign 

“Lieutenant Picart, you advance to the wmdows of 
the Town Hall and order M de Vametot to surrender 
it to me, m the name of the Repubhc 

But the Lieutenant was a master-mason and refused. 

“You are very clever, aren't you? Tiymg to make a 
target of me! Those fellows m there are good shots, you 
know No, thanksi Execute your commissions yourselfl” 

The Commandant turned red “I order you to go m 
the name of disciphne," said he. 

The Lieutenant rebelled 

"I am not gomg to have my face spoiled without 
knowmg the reason why ” 

The notables of the village, m a group near by, began 
to laugh One of them called out, “You are right, Picart, 
this IS not the proper time " The doctor, under his 
breath, muttered, “Cowards!" And, placmg his sword 
and his revolver m the hands of a soldier, he advanced 
with measured step, his eyes fixed on the wmdows, as 
if he expected to see ihe muzzle of a gun pomted at 
him 

When he was wilhm a few steps of the buildmg the 
doors at the two ends, affordmg an entrance to two 
schools, opened, and a flood of htde creatures, boys on 
one side, girls on the other, poured out and began play- 
mg m the open space, chattermg around the doctor hke 
a flock of birds He could hardly make himself heard. 

As soon as they were all out, the two doors closed. 
The greater part of the htde monkeys finally scattered, 
and then the Commandant called out m a loud voice* 
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^‘Monsieur de Vametotl” A window in tlie upper story 
opened and M de Vametot appeared. 

The Commandant began, "Sir, you are aware of the 
great events which have changed the system of govern- 
ment The party you represent no longer exists The side 
I represent now comes mto power In these sad but 
decisive circumstances, I summon you, m the name of 
the new Repubhc, to ^lace m my hands the authority 
vested m you by the outgomg power.” 

M. de Vametot replied, "Doctor Massarel, I am 
Mayor of Canneville, so placed by the proper authori- 
ties, and Mayor of Canneville I shall remam imtil my 
title IS revoked and I am replaced by an order from 
my superiors As Mayor, I am at home m the Town Hall 
and here I shall stay Furthermore, just try to put me 
out ” And he closed the wmdow 

The Commandant returned to his troops But, before 
exp la i n i n g anythmg, measurmg Lieutenant Picart from 
head to foot, he said 

‘Tou are a fine fellow, you are — a goose, the disgrace 
of the army I degrade you ” 

The Lieutenant replied, “I don't care a damn ” And 
he went over to the group of grumbling citizens 

Then the doctor hesitated What should he do? Make 
an assault? Would his men obey him? And then, was he 
m the nght^ He had a bright idea He ran to the tele- 
graph office opposite the Town Hall, on the other side of 
the square, and sent three dispatches, "To the Members 
of the Republican Government, at Pans”, "To the New 
Repubhcan Prefect of the Seme-Inf6neure, at Rouen”, 
"To the New Repubhcan Sub-prefect of Dieppe ” 

He explamed the situation fully, told of the danger 
which the district mcurred by remainmg in the hands 
of the monarchist mayor, offered his loyal services, 
asked for orders and signed his name, followed by all 
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lus titles Then he returned to his army corps and, draw- 
ing ten francs out of his pocket, said 

“Now, my men, go and eat and dnnk a htde some- 
thing Only, leave a detachment of ten men here, so that 
no one leaves the Town Hall 

Ex-Lieutenant Picart, chatting with the watchmaker, 
overheard this With a sneer he remarked, “Pardon me, 
but if they go out, you will have a chance to go in 
Otherwise, I can’t see how you are to get m there^” 
The doctor made no reply, but went off to lunch In 
the afternoon, he placed guards aU about town, as if 
it were threatened by a surprise Many times he passed 
before the doors of the Town HaU and of the church, 
without noticing anythmg suspicious, one might have 
thought the two buildings were empty 

The butcher, the baker, and the apothecary reopened 
their shops. There was a lot of talking in the houses If 
the Emperor had been taken prisoner, there must be 
a traitor somewhere They did not know exactly which 
Repubhc had been restored 

Night came on Towards mne o’clock, the doctor re- 
turned quietly and alone to the Town Hall, persuaded 
that his adversary had retired And, as he was trying 
to force an entrance with a few blows of a pickaxe, the 
loud voice of a sentry demanded suddenly, “Who goes 
there?” Monsieur Massarel beat a retreat at top speed 
Another day dawned without any change m the situ- 
ation. The mihtia in arms occupied the square The in- 
habitants stood around them, awaitmg the solution Peo- 
ple from neighboring villages came to look on. Fmally, 
the doctor, realizing that his reputation was at stake, 
resolved to settle the thmg in one way or another He 
had just decided that it must be somethmg energetic, 
when the door of the telegraph office opened and the 
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httie servant of the postmistress appeared, holding m 
her hand two papers 

First she went to the Commandant and gave him one 
of the dispatches, then, crossmg the deserted center of 
the square, intimidated by so many eyes fixed upon her, 
with lowered head and runmng steps, she rapped gently 
at the door of the barricaded house, as if unaware that 
a party of armed men was concealed there 

The door opened shghtly, the hand of a man received 
the message, and the girl returned, blushing and ready 
to weep, from bemg stared at by the whole countryside- 
In vibratmg tones the doctor shouted, "‘Silence, 
please ” And, when the populace became qmet, he con- 
tinued proudly 

“Here is a commumcation which I have received 
from the government’" And raismg the telegram, he 
read 

Old Mayor revoked Please attend to urgent mat- 
ters Instructions will follow 

For the Sub-prefect, 

Sapin, Councilor 

He had triumphed His heart was beating with ]oy. 
His hands were shakmg But Picart, his old subaltern, 
cned out to him from a neighbormg group, “That’s all 
nght, but if they in there won’t get out, that piece of 
paper will not do you much good ” M Massarel turned 
pale Supposmg the others refused to get out? He would 
now have to take the offensive It was not only his nght, 
but his duty And he looked anxiously at the Town Hall, 
hopmg that he might see the door open and his ad- 
versary retreat But the door remamed closed What was 
to be done^ The crowd was mcreasmg, surroundmg the 
mihtia People were laughmg 
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One thought especially tortured the doctor If he 
should make an assault, he must march at the head of 
his men, and as, once he was killed, there would be no 
opposition, it would be at him, and at him alone that M 
de Vametot and the three gamekeepers would aim And 
their aim was good, very good! Picart had reimnded him 
of that. 

But an idea occurred to him, and turning to Pommel, 
he said, "Go, quicldy, and ask the chemist to lend me a 
napkin and a pole ” 

The Lieutenant hurried off The doctor was going to 
make a pohtical banner, a white one, that would, per- 
haps, rejoice the Legitimist heart of the old mayor. 

Pommel returned with the piece of Imen required, 
and a broom handle With some pieces of string, they 
improvised a flag, which Massarel seized in both hands 
Again, he advanced towards the Town Hall, bearmg 
the standard before him When m front of the door, he 
called out, "Monsieur de Vametot^” 

The door opened suddenly, and M de Vametot and 
his three gamekeepers appeared on the threshold The 
doctor recoiled, mstinctively Then, he saluted his enemy 
courteously, and annoimced, almost strangled by emo- 
tion, "I have come, sir, to commumcate to you the in- 
structions I have just received ” 

That gentleman, without any salutation whatever, re- 
phed, ‘T am gomg to withdraw, sir, but you must under- 
stand that It IS not because of fear, or m obedience to 
an odious government that has usurped power ” And, 
biting off each word, he declared, "I do not wish to have 
the appearance of servmg the Repubhc for a smgle day. 
That IS all ” 

Massarel, amazed, made no reply, and M de Varae- 
tot, walking off at a rapid pace, disappeared around the 
comer, followed closely by his escort Then the doctor. 
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mad with pnde, returned to the crowd When he was 
near enough to be heard, he cried, "Hurrah! Hurrahl 
The Repubhc triumphs all along the line^’' 

But no emotion was manifested The doctor tried 
agam, "The people are free^ You are free and mdepend- 
ent* Do you imderstand? Be proud of your freedom^” 
The hstless villagers looked at him with eyes unlit by 
glory In his turn, he looked at them, indignant at their 
mdifference, seekmg for some word that could make a 
grand impression, electrify this placid country folk and 
make good his mission The inspiration came, and tum- 
mg to Pommel, he said, "Lieutenant, go and get the bust 
of the Ex-Emperor, which is in the Municipal Council 
Hall, and bring it to me with a chair " 

And soon the man reappeared, carrying on his right 
shoulder, Napoleon III m plaster, and holding in his 
left hand a straw-bottomed chair 

Massarel met him, took the chair, placed it on the 
ground, put the white image upon it, fell back a few 
steps and called out, m sonorous voice. 

"Tyrant^ At last you have faUenl Fallen m the dust 
and m the mire An expiring country groaned beneath 
your foot Avengmg fate has struck you down Defeat 
and shame clmg to you You fall conquered, a prisoner 
to the Prussians, and upon the rums of the crumbling 
Empire the young and radiant Repubhc arises, pickmg 
up your broken sword '' 

He awaited applause But not a shout was raised, not 
a hand clapped The bewildered peasants remamed si- 
lent. And die bust, with its pomted mustaches extend- 
mg beyond the cheeks on each side, the bust, as motion- 
less and well groomed as a hairdresser’s sign, seemed to 
be looking at M Massarel with a plaster srmle, an m- 
effaceable and mockmg smile. 

They remamed thus face to face, Napoleon on the 
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chair, the doctor in front of him about three steps away 
Suddenly the Commandant grew angry What was to be 
done^ What was there that would move these people, 
and bnng about a defimte victory of opimon^ His hand 
happened to rest on his hip and to come m contact there 
with the butt-end of his revolver, under his red sash 
No inspiration, no further word would come So he drew 
his pistol, advanced two steps, and, taking aim, fired at 
the late monarch The bullet entered the forehead, leav- 
ing a httle, black hole, hke a spot, nothmg more It 
made no effect He fired a second shot, which made a 
second hole, then, a third, and then, without stoppmg, 
he emptied his revolver Napoleons forehead disap- 
peared m white powder, but the eyes, the nose, and the 
fine pomts of the mustaches remained intact Then, the 
exasperated doctor overturned the chair with a blow 
of his fist and, restmg a foot on the remamder of the 
bust in an attitude of triumph, he turned to the flabber- 
gasted pubhc and shouted, "So let all tyrants perish’” 

Still no enthusiasm was manifest, and as the specta- 
tors seemed to be m a kind of stupor from astomshment, 
the Commandant called to the militiamen, "You may 
now disperse to your homes And he went towards his 
own house with great stndes, as if he were pursued 

His maid, when he appeared, told him that some 
patients had been waitmg m his oflSce for three hours. 
He hastened m There were the two vancose-vem pa- 
tients, who had returned at daybrealc, obstmate and 
patient 

The old man immediately began his explanation, "It 
began by a feelmg like ants running up and down my 
legs” 
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For several days m succession straggling remnants 
of the routed French army had been passmg through 
the town. This was not the regular army, but a dis- 
jomted rabble, the men unshaven and dirty, their urn- 
forms m tatters, slouchmg along without regimental 
colors, without order — ^wom out, broken down, mcapa- 
ble of thought or resolution, marchmg from pure habit 
and droppmg with fatigue the moment they stopped. 
The majority belonged to the rmhtia and were men of 
peaceful pursmts, retired from busmess, all sinking un- 
der the weight of their accouterments quick-witted 
htde mihtiamen as prone to terror as they were to en- 
thusiasm, as ready to attack as they were to fly, here 
and there a few red trousers, remnants of a company 
mowed down m one of the big battles, dark-coated 
artillerymen, side by side with these various uniforms of 
the infantry, and now and then the ghttermg helmet of 
a heavily booted dragoon who followed with difficulty 
the march of the more hght-footed soldiers of the line. 

Compames of franc-tireurs, heroically named ^Aveng- 
ers of tihe Defeat,” ‘‘Citizens of the Tomb,” “Compan- 
ions m Death,” passed m their turn, looking like a horde 
of bandits 

Their chiefs — formerly drapers or grain-dealers, re- 
tired soap-boilers or suet-refiners, temporary heroes, 
created ofiScers by reason of their wealth or the length 
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of their mustaches, burdened with weapons, flannels, 
and gold lace — talked loudly, discussed plans of cam- 
paign, and gave you to understand that they were the 
sole support of France in her death-agony, but they 
were generally m terror of their own soldiers, gallows 
birds, most of them brave to foolhardiness, all of them 
given to pillage and debauchery 

Report said that the Prussians were about to enter 
Rouen The National Guard, which for two months past 
had made the most careful reconnoitenngs in the neigh- 
bormg wood, even to the extent of occasionally shooting 
their own sentries and putting themselves in battle array 
if a rabbit stirred m die brushwood, had now retired 
to their domestic hearths, their arms, their uniforms, all 
the murderous apparatus with which they had been 
wont to strike terror mto the hearts of all beholders for 
three leagues round, had vamshed 

Fmally, the last of the French soldiery crossed the 
Seme on their way to Pont-Audemer by Samt-Severm 
and Bourg-Achard, and then, last of all, came their 
despairing general trampmg on foot between two order- 
hes, powerless to attempt any action with these dis- 
jomted fragments of his forces, himself utterly dazed 
and bewildered by the downfall of a people accustomed 
to victory and now so disastrously beaten m spite of its 
traditional bravery 

After that a profound calm, the silence of terrified 
suspense, fell over the city. Many a rotund bourgeois, 
emasculated by a lifetime of trade, awaited the arrival 
of the victors with anxiety, tremblmg lest his meat- 
skewers and kitchen carvmg-kmves should come under 
the category of arms 

Life seemed to have come to a standstill, the shops 
were closed, the streets silent From time to tune an in- 
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habitant, intiinidated by their silence, would flit rapidly 
along the pavement, keeping close to the walls 

In this anguish of suspense, men longed for the com- 
ing of the enemy 

Towards the end of the day following the departure 
of the French troops, some Uhlans, appearing from 
goodness knows where, traversed the city hastily A 
httle later, a black mass descended from the direction 
of Sainte-Cathenne, while tw’^o more invading torrents 
poured in over the roads from Dametal and Boisguil- 
laume The advance guards of the three corps con- 
verged at the same moment into the square of the Hotel 
de Ville, while battalion after battahon of the German 
army wound through the adjacent streets, makmg the 
pavement nng under then heavy rhythmic tramp 

Orders shouted in strange and guttural tones were 
echoed back by the apparently dead and deserted 
houses, while from behind closed shutters eyes peered 
furtively at the conquerors, masters by nght of might, 
of the city and the hves and fortunes of its inhabitants 
The people in tlieir darkened dwellmgs fell a prey to 
the helpless bewilderment which comes over men be- 
fore the floods, the devastatmg upheavals of the earth, 
agamst which all wisdom and all force are unavaibng. 
The same phenomenon occurs each time that the estab- 
lished order of thmgs is overthrovm, when pubhc secu- 
nty is at an end, and when all that the laws of man or 
of nature protect is at the mercy of some blmd elemen- 
tal force The earthquake burying an entire population 
under its falhng houses, the flood that carries away the 
drowned body of the peasant with the carcasses of his 
cattle and the beams tom from his roof-tree, or the 
victorious army massacring those who defend their hves, 
and makmg prisoners of the rest — ^pillagmg m the name 
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of the sword, and thanking God to the roar of cannon- 
are so many appalling scourges which overthrow all 
faith in eternal jusbce, all the confidence we are taught 
to place in the protection of Providence and the reason 
of man 

Small detachments now began knocking at the doors 
and then disappearing into the houses It was the oc- 
cupation after the mvasion It now behooved the van- 
quished to make themselves agreeable to the victors. 

After a while, the first alarms having subsided, a new 
sense of tranquillity began to establish itself In many 
houses the Prussian officer shared the family meals Not 
infrequently he was a gentleman, and out of politeness 
expressed lus commiseration with France and his repug- 
nance at havmg to take part m such a war They were 
grateful enough to him for this sentiment — ^besides, who 
knew when they might not be glad of his protection? 
By gaming his good offices one might have fewer men 
to feed And why offend a person on whom one was 
utterly dependent?* That would not be bravery but te- 
merity, a quahty of which the citizens of Rouen could 
no longer be accused as m the days of those heroic de- 
fenses by which the city had made itself famous Above 
all, they said, with the unassailable urbamty of the 
Frenchman, it was surely pramssible to be on politely 
famihar terms m private, provided one held aloof from 
the foreign soldier in public. In the street, therefore, 
they Ignored one anotheFs existence, but once mdoors 
they were perfectly ready to be fnendly, and each eve- 
ning found the German staying longer at the family fire- 
side 

The town itself gradually regamed its wonted aspect 
The French inhabitants did not come out much, but 
the Prussian soldiers swarmed m the streets For the^ 
rest, the blue hussar officers who trailed their mighty 
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implements o£ death so arrogantly over the pavement 
did not appear to entertain a vastly deeper grade of con- 
tempt for the simple townsfolk than did the officers of 
the Chasseurs who had drunk in the same caf^s the year 
before. Nevertheless there was somethmg m the air, 
somethmg subtle and mdefinable, an mtolerably un- 
familiar atmosphere like a widely diffused odor — ^the 
odor of mvasion It filled the private dwellmgs and the 
pubhc places, it affected the taste of food, and gave one 
the impression of being on a journey, far away from 
home, among barbarous and dangerous tribes 

The conquerors demanded money — a great deal of 
money The inhabitants paid and went on paymg, for 
the matter of that, they were nch But the wealthier a 
Normandy tradesman becomes, the more keenly he suf- 
fers at each sacrifice each time he sees the smallest 
particle of his fortune pass mto the hands of another. 

Two or three leagues beyond the town, however, 
following the course of the nver about Croisset, Dieppe- 
dalle or Biessard, the sailors and the fishermen would 
often drag up the swollen corpse of some uniformed 
German, killed by a kmfe-thrust or a kick, his head 
smashed m by a stone, or thrown into the water from 
some bridge. The slime of the nver bed swallowed up 
many a deed of vengeance, obscure, savage, and legiti- 
mate; unknown acts of heroism, silent onslaughts more 
perilous to the doer than battles m the hght of day and 
without the trumpet-blasts of glory 

For hatred of the ahen is always strong enough to 
arm some mtrepid beings who are ready to die for an 
Idea. 

At last, seemg that though the mvaders had sub- 
jected the city to their inflexible disciplme they had not 
committed any of the horrors with which rumor had 
credited them throughout the length of their triumphal 
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progress, the public took courage and the commercial 
spirit began once more to stir m the hearts of the local 
tradespeople Some of them who had grave interests at 
stake at Havre, then occupied by the French army, 
purposed trying to reach that port by going overland 
to Dieppe and there taking ship 

They took advantage of the influence of German ofii- 
cers whose acquamtance they had made, and a passport 
was obtamed from the general m command 

Havmg therefore engaged a large coach with four 
horses for the journey, and ten persons having entered 
their names at the hvery stable office, they resolved 
to start on Tuesday mormng before daybreak, to avoid 
all pubhc remark 

For some days already the ground had been hard 
with frost, and on Monday, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, thick dark clouds commg up from the north 
brought snow, which fell steadily all evenmg and dur- 
ing the mght. 

At half-past four the travelers were assembled in the 
courtyard of the Hotel de Normandie, from whence 
they were to start 

They were still half asleep, their teeth chattermg with 
cold m spite of their thick wraps It was difficult to 
distinguish one from another m the darkness, their 
heaped-up wmter clothmg makmg them look like fat 
priests m long cassocks Two of the men, however, rec- 
ogmzed each other, they were jomed by a third, and 
they began to talk "I am takmg my wife with me,” said 
one "So am I ” “And I too ” The first one added, “We 
shall not return to Rouen, and if the Prussians come to 
Havre we shall shp over to England ” 

They were all hke-mmded and all had the same plan 
Meanwhile there was no sign of the horses being 
put in. A small lantern earned by a hostler appeared 
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from time to time out of one dark doorway only to 
vanish instantly mto another. There was a stampmg of 
horses' hoofs deadened by the straw of the htter, and 
the voice of a man speaking to the animal and cursmg 
sounded from the depths of the stables A famt tinkle 
of bells gave evidence of hamessmg, and became pres- 
ently a clear and contmual jmgle timed by the move- 
ment of the beast, now stoppmg, now going on agam 
with a brisk shake, and accompamed by the dull tramp 
of hobnailed clogs 

A door slammed sharply AH sound ceased The frozen 
travelers were silent, standmg stiff and motionless A 
contmuous curtam of white snowflakes glistened as it 
feU to the ground, blottmg out the shape of thmgs, 
powdering everythmg with an icy froth, and in the utter 
stillness of the town, qmet and buned imder its winter 
paH, nothing was audible but this famt, fluttermg, and 
indefinable rustle of f allmg snow — ^more a sensation than 
a sound — ^the intermmghng of ethereal atoms seemmg 
to fin space, to cover the world 

The man reappeared with his lantern, draggmg after 
him by a rope a dejected and unwilhng horse. He 
pushed it agamst the pole, fixed the traces, and was 
occupied for a long tune m buckhng the harness, havmg 
only the use of one hand as he earned the lantern in the 
other As he turned away to fetch the other horse he 
caught sight of the motionless group of travelers, by this 
time white with snow. ‘^Why don't you get inside the 
carnage?" he said, “you would at least be under cover ” 

It had never occurred to them, and they made a rush 
for it The three men packed their wives into the upper 
end and then got m tibemselves, after which other dis- 
tmet and veiled forms took the remaining seats without 
exchangmg a word. 

The floor of the vehicle was covered with straw into 
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which the feet sank The ladies at the end, who had 
brought httle copper charcoal foot-warmers, proceeded 
to hght them, and for some time discussed iheir merits 
m subdued tones, repeatmg to one another thmgs which 
they had known aU their hves 

At last, the coach having been furmshed with six 
horses instead of four on account of the ddfficulties of 
the road, a voice outside asked, "Is everybody here?” 
A voice from withm answered, "Yes,” and they started 
The conveyance advanced slowly — slowly — ^the 
wheels sinking in the snow, the whole vehicle groaned 
and creaked, the horses shpped, wheezed, and smoked, 
and the driver’s gigantic whip cracked incessantly, fly- 
ing from side to side, twimng and imtwimng like a slen- 
der snake, and cuttmg sharply across one or other of the 
SIX humpmg backs, which would thereupon straighten 
up with a more violent effort 

Imperceptibly the day advanced The airy flakes 
which a traveler — a true-born Rouennais — ^likened to a 
shower of cotton, had ceased to fall, a dirty gray hght 
filtered through the heavy thick clouds which served 
to heighten the dazzling whiteness of the landscape, 
where now a long hne of trees crusted with icicles 
would appear, now a cottage with a hood of snow 
In the hght of this melancholy dawn the occupants 
of the diligence began to examme one another curiously 
Right at the end, m the best seats, opposite to one 
another, dozed Madame and Monsieur Loiseau, whole- 
sale wme merchant of the Rue Grand-Pont 

The former salesman of a master who had become 
bankrupt, Loiseau had bought up the stock and made 
his fortune. He sold very bad wine at very low prices 
to the sm all coxmtry retail dealers, and enjoyed the 
reputation among his fnends and acquamtances of bemg 
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an unmitigated rogue, a thorough Norman full of trick- 
ery and jovial humor. 

His character for knavery was so well estabhshed that 
one evening at the Prefecture, Monsieur Toumel, a man 
of keen and trenchant wit, author of certain fables 
and songs — a local celebrity — ^seemg the ladies growing 
drowsy, proposed a game of “L’oiseau vole-’’ ^ The pun 
itself flew through the prefect’s reception rooms and 
afterwards through the town, and for a whole month 
called up a grm on every face m the province, 

Loiseau was himself a noted wag famous for his jokes 
both good and bad, and nobody ever mentioned him 
without adding immediately, ‘"Ihat man, Loiseau, is 
simply pnceless^” 

He was of medium height with a balloon-like stom- 
ach and a rubicund face framed m grizzled whiskers 
His wife — ^tall, strong, resolute, loud m voice and rapid 
of decision — ^represented order and arithmetic m the 
busmess, which he enhvened by his jolhty and bustlmg 
activity. 

Beside them, m a more dignified attitude as befitted 
his superior station, sat Monsieur Carre-Lamadon, a 
man of weight, an authority on cotton, proprietor of 
three spinning factories, officer of the Legion of Honor 
and member of the General Coxmcil of the Departement 
So long as the Second Empire lasted, he had remained 
leader of a faendly opposition, for the sole purpose of 
making a better thing out of it when he decided to come 
over to the r6gmie which he had fought with pohte 
weapons, to use his own expression Madame Carre- 
Lamadon, who was much younger than her husband, 
was the consolation of all officers of good family who 

^Literally, **The bird £ies” — a. pun on the verb voler, which 
means both "to and "to steal ^ 
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might be quartered at the Rouen garrison. She sat there 
opposite to her husband, very small, very dainty, very 
pretty, wrapped in her furs, and starmg at the lament- 
able mtenor of the vehicle with despairing eyes. 

Their neighbors, the Count and Countess Hubert de 
Breville, bore one of the most ancient and noble names 
m Normandy. The Count, an elderly gentleman of digm- 
fied appearance, did all m his power to accentuate by 
every artifice of the toilet his natural resemblance to 
Henn Quatre, who, according to a legend of the utmost 
glory to the family, had honored with his royal embraces 
a Dame de Breville, whose husband, m consequence, 
had been made Count and Governor of the province 

A colleague of Monsieur Carr6-Lamadon in the Gen- 
eral Council, Count Hubert represented the Orleamst 
faction in the department The history of his marriage 
with the daughter of a small tradesman of Nantes had 
always remamed a mystery But as the Countess had an 
air of grandeur, imderstood better than anyone else the 
art of receiving, passed even for having been beloved by 
one of the sons of Loms Phihppe, the neighbormg no- 
bihty bowed down to her, and her salon held the first 
place m the provmce, the only one which preserved the 
traditions of old-fashioned gallantry and to which the 
entree was difficult 

The fortune of the Br^viUes — ^all m Government 
bonds — ^was reported to yield them an mcome of five 
hundred thousand francs. 

The SIX passengers who occupied the upper end of 
the conveyance represented the unearned mcome stra- 
tum of society, serene m the consciousness of its strength 
— honest well-to-do people possessed of rehgion and 
prmciples. 

By some strange chance all the women were seated 
on the same side, the Coimtess having two Sisters of 
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Mercy for neighbors, wholly occupied in fingering their 
long rosanes and mumbling Paters and Aves One of 
them was old and so deeply pitted with the smallpox 
that she looked as if she had receiv^ed a charge of grape- 
shot full in the face, the other was \ery shadowy and 
frail, wntli a pietty unhealthy httle face, a narrow con- 
sumptive chest, consumed by that devourmg faith which 
creates martyrs and ecstatics 

Seated opposite the two nuns were a man and woman 
who excited a good deal of attention. 

The man, who was well known, was Comudet, “the 
Democrat,” the terror of all respectable, law-abiding 
people For twenty years he had dipped his great red 
beard into the beer mugs of all the democratic cafes In 
the company of kmdred spirits he had managed to run 
through a comfortable httle fortune inherited from his 
father, a confectioner, and he looked forward wnth im- 
patience to the Repubhc, when he should obtain the 
well-mented reward for so many revolutionary draughts. 
On the fourth of September — ^probably through some 
practical joke — he understood that he had been ap- 
pomted prefect, but when he attempted to take office 
the clerks, who had remamed sole masters of the prefec- 
ture, refused to recognize him, and he was constramed 
to retire For the rest, he was a good fellow, moffensive 
and wnlhng, and had busied himself with mcomparable 
mdustry in organizing the defense of the town, had had 
holes dug all over the pl^, cut down all the young 
trees m the neighbormg woods, scattered pitfalls up and 
down all the high roads, and at the threatened approach^ 
of the enemy — ^satisfied with his preparations — ^had^ 
fallen back with all haste on the town He now con- 
sidered that he would be more useful m Havre, where 
fresh entrenchments would soon become necessary 
The woman, one of the so-called **gay” sisterhood. 
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was noted for her precocious stoutness, which had 
gamed her the nickname of "Boule de Suif ’ — ^‘Butter- 
Ball/’' She was a htde roly-poly creature, cushioned with 
fat, with podgy fingers squeezed in at the jomts hke 
rows of thick, short sausages, her skm tightly stretched 
and shiny, her bust enormous, and yet she was attrac- 
tive and much sought after, her freshness was so pleas- 
ant Her face was like a ruddy apple — a peony rose ]ust 
burst mto bloom — and out of it gazed a pair of magnifi- 
cent dark eyes overshadowed by long thick lashes that 
deepened their blackness, and lower down, a charming 
httle mouth, dewy to the kiss, and furmshed with a row 
of tmy milk-white teeth. Apart from all this she was 
said to be a good-hearted creature, full of mestimable 
qualities 

No sooner was her identity recogmzed than a whisper 
ran through the ladies m which the words “prostitute” 
and “pubhc scandal” were so conspicuously distinct 
that she raised her head and retahated by sweeping her 
compamons with such a bold and defiant look that deep 
silence mstantly fell upon them, and they all cast down 
their eyes with the exception of Loiseau, who watched 
her with a kmdlmg eye. 

However, conversation was soon resumed between 
the three ladies, whom the presence of this “person” had 
suddenly rendered friendly — ^almost mtimate. It seemed 
to them that they must, as it were, raise a rampart of 
their digmty as spouses between them and this shameless 
creature who made a traffic of herself, for legalized love 
always takes a high hand with her unhcensed sister 

The three men too, drawn to one another by a con- 
servative instinct at sight of Gomudet, talked money 
m a certain tone of contempt for the unpecumous. 
Count Hubert spoke of the damage inflicted on him by 
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the Prussians, of the losses which would result to him 
from the seizing of cattle and from ruined crops, but 
with all the assurance of a great landed proprietor, ten 
times a milhonaire, whom these ravages might mcon- 
vemence for the space of a year at most Monsieur 
Carre-Lamadon, of great experience in the cotton m- 
dustr)% had taken the precaution to send slx hundred 
thousand francs across to England as provision agamst 
a rainy day As for Loiseau, he had made arrangements 
to sell all the common wmes m his cellars to the French 
commission of supphes, consequently the government 
ow^ed Inm a formidable sum, which he counted upon 
receiving at Havre 

The three exchanged rapid and amicable glances. 
Although differing in position they felt themselves broth- 
ers in money, and of the great freemasonry of those who 
possess, of those who can make the gold jingle when 
they put their hands m their pockets 

The coach went so slowly that by ten o’clock m the 
morning they had not made ten miles. The men had got 
out three times to chmb hills on foot They began to 
grow anxious, for they were to have lunched at T6tes, 
and now they despaired of reachmg that place before 
night Everybody was on the lookout for some inn by 
the way Once the vehicle stuck fast m a snowdrift, and 
it took two hours to get it out 

Meanwhile the pangs of hunger began to affect them 
severely both m nund and body, and yet not an inn, not 
a tavern even, was to be seen, the approach of the Prus- 
sians and the passage of the famished French troops 
had fnghtened away all trade 

The gentlemen foraged dihgently for provisions m the 
farms by the roadside, but they failed to obtam so much 
as a piece of bread, for the mistrustful peasant hid all 
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reserve stores for fear of being pillaged by the soldiers, 
who, having no food supphed to them, took by force 
everythmg they could lay their hands on 

Towards one o’clock Loiseau announced that he felt 
a very decided void m his stomach Everybody had been 
sulfermg in the same manner for a long time, and the 
violent longing for food had extingiushed conversation 
From time to time someone would yawn, to be almost 
immediately mutated by another and then each of the 
rest in turn, and accordmg to their disposition, manners, 
or social standing, would open his mouth noisily, or mod- 
estly cover with the hand the gapmg cavity from which 
the breath issued in a vapor 

Boule de Suif had several times stooped down as if 
feeling for somethmg under her skirts She hesitated a 
moment, looked at her compamons, and then com- 
posedly resumed her former position. The faces were 
pale and drawn Loiseau declared he would give a thou- 
sand francs for a ham His wife made a famt movement 
as to protest, but restramed herself It always affected 
her painfully to hear of money bemg thrown away, nor 
could she ever understand a joke upon the subject 

"To tell the truth,” said the Count, "I do not feel quite 
myself either — ^how could I have omitted to think of 
brmgmg provisions?” And everybody reproached him- 
self with the same neglect 

Comudet, however, had a flask of rum which he 
offered round It was coldly refused Loiseau alone ac- 
cepted a mouthful, and handed back the flask with 
thanks saymg, "That’s good! That warms you up and 
keeps the himger off a bit.” The alcohol raised his spirits 
somewhat, and he proposed that they should do the 
same as on the httle ship m the song — eat the fattest of 
the passengers This mdirect but obvious allusion to 
Boule de Suif shocked the gentlefolk. Nobody re- 
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sponded and only Comudet smiled The two Sisters of 
Mercy had ceased to tell their beads and sat motionless, 
their hands biined in their wide sleeves, their eyes obsti- 
nately lowered, doubtless engaged m offering back to 
Heaven the sacrifice of suffering which it sent them 
At last, at three o’clock, when they were m the middle 
of an mterminable stretch of bare coimtry without a 
smgle village in sight, Boule de Suif, stooping hurriedly, 
drew from imder the seat a large basket covered with a 
white napkin 

Out of it she took, first of all, a httle chma plate and 
a delicate silver dnnkmg-cup, and then an immense 
dish, m which two whole fowls ready carved lay stiff- 
ened m their jelly Other good things were visible m the 
basket patties, fruits, pastry — ^in fact provisions for a 
three days’ journey m order to be independent of inn 
cookery The necks of four bottles protruded from be- 
tween the parcels of food She took the wing of a fowl 
and began to eat it daintily with one of those little rolls 
which they call "Regence” in Normandy 

Every eye was fixed upon her As the odor of the 
food spread through the carriage nostrils began to 
qmver and mouths to water, while the jaws, just below 
the ears, contracted painfully The dislike entertamed by 
the ladies for this abandoned yoimg woman grew sav- 
age, almost to the pomt of longing to murder her or at 
least to turn her out mto the snow, her and her dnnlong- 
cup and her basket and her provisions 

Loiseau, however, was devourmg the dish of chicken 
with his eyes "Madame has been more prudent than 
we,” he said "Some people always think of everythmg ” 
She turned her head in his direction "If you would 
care for any. Sir — ? It is not comfortable to fast for so 
long.” 

He bowed “By Jovel^ — frankly, I won’t refuse. I can’t 
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Stand this any longer — the fortune of war, is it not, ma- 
dame?” And with a comprehensive look he added, ‘In 
moments such as this we are only too glad to find any- 
one who will obhge us He had a newspaper which he 
spread on his knee to save his trousers, and with the 
pomt of a knife which he always earned m his pocket 
he captured a drumstick all glazed with jelly, tore it 
with his teeth, and then proceeded to chew it wnth satis- 
faction so evident that a deep groan of distress went up 
from the whole party. 

Upon this Boule de Suif in a gentle and humble tone 
mvited the two Sisters to share the collation They both 
accepted on the spot, and without raismg their eyes 
began to eat very humedly, after stammering a few 
words of thanks Nor did Comudet refuse his neighbor s 
offer, and with the Sisters they formed a kmd of table by 
spreading out newspapers on their knees 

The jaws opened and shut without a pause, biting, 
chewmg, gulping ferociously Loiseau, hard at work m 
his comer, urged his wife m a low voice to follow his 
example She resisted for some time, then, after a pang 
which gripped her very vitals, she gave m Whereupon 
her husband, roundmg off his phrases, asked if their 
“charmmg fellow-traveler” would permit him to offer a 
htde somethmg to Madame Loiseau 

‘Why, yes, certamly. Monsieur,” she answered with a 
pleasant smile, and handed him the dish. 

There was a moment of embarrassment when the first 
bottle of claret was imcorked — ^there was but the one 
drmkmg-cup Each one wiped it before passmg it to 
the rest Comudet alone, from an impulse of gallantry 
no doubt, placed his lips on the spot still wet from die 
hps of his neighbor 

Then it was that, surroimded by people who were 
eating, suffocated by the fragrant odor of the viands. 
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the Count and Countess de Bre\ille and Monsieui and 
Madame Carre-Lamadon suffered the agonies of that 
torture which has ever been associated with the name of 
Tantalus Suddenl)/ the young wife of the cotton manu- 
facturer gave a deep sigh Everv'^ head turned towards 
her, she was as white as the snow outside, her eyes 
closed, her head fell forward — she had fainted Her hus- 
band, distraught with fear, implored assistance of the 
whole company All lost their heads till the elder of the 
two Sisters, w'ho suppoited the unconscious lady, forced 
Boule de SuiFs drmkmg-cup betw een her hps and made 
her swallow^ a few drops of wine The prettv' creature 
stirred, opened her eyes, smiled and then declared in an 
expiring voice that she felt quite well now^ But to pre- 
vent her being overcome again in the same manner, the 
Sister induced her to dnnk a full cup of wine, adding, 
‘It IS simply hunger — ^nothing else ” 

At this Boule de Suif, blushing violently, looked at 
the four starving passengers and faltered shyly, ‘‘Mon 
Dieuf If I might make so bold as to offer the ladies and 
gentlemen — She stopped short, fearmg a rude rebuff 

Loiseau, however, at once threw himself mto the 
breach *‘Parbleuf Under such circumstances we are all 
compamons m misfortune and bound to help each other 
Come, ladies, don’t stand on ceremony — ^take what you 
can get and be thankful who knows whether we shall 
be able to find so much as a house where we can spend 
the mght^ At this rate we shall not reach Totes till to- 
morrow afternoon ” 

They still hesitated, nobody having the courage to 
take upon themselves the responsibihty of the decisive 
‘Tes ” Finally the Count seized the bull by the horns 
Adoptmg his grandest air, he turned with a bow to the 
embarrassed yoimg woman and said, “We accept your 
offer with thanks, madame 
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The first step only was difficult The Rubicon once 
crossed, they fell to with a will They emptied the 
basket, which contained, besides the provisions already 
mentioned a pate de foie gras, a lark pie, a piece of 
smoked tongue, some pears, a slab of gingerbread, 
mixed biscuits, and a cup of pickled onions and gherkms 
in vinegar — ^for, like all women, Boule de Suif adored 
pickles 

They could not well eat the young woman’s provisions 
and not speak' to her, so they conversed — stiffly at first, 
and then, seeing that she showed no signs of presuming, 
with less reserve Mesdames de Br^viUe and Garre- 
Lamadon, havmg a great deal of savotr vivre, knew how 
to make themselves agreeable with tact and delicacy 
The Countess, in particular, exhibited the aimable con- 
descension of the extremely high-bom lady whom no 
contact can sully, and was charming But big Madame 
Loiseau, who had the soul of a gendarme, remamed 
unmoved, speakmg httle and eating much 

The conversation naturally turned upon the war They 
related horrible deeds committed by the Prussians and 
examples of the bravery of the French, all these people 
who were flying rendering full homage to the courage 
of those who remained behmd Incidents of personal 
experience soon followed, and Boule de Suif told, with 
that warmth of coloring which women of her type often 
employ in expressmg their natural feehngs, how she had 
come to leave Rouen 

*T thought at first I should be able to hold out,” she 
said, **for I had plenty of provisions m my house, and 
would much rather feed a few soldiers than turn out of 
my home and go goodness knows where But when I 
saw them — ^those Prussians — it was too much for me 
They made my blood boil with rage, and I cned the 
whole day for shame Oh, if I had only been a man* — 
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well, there ^ I watched them from my window — ^fat pigs 
that they were with their spiked helmets — and my serv - 
ant had to hold my hands to prevent me throwTing the 
furmture down on the top of diem Then some of them 
came to be quartered on me, and I flew at the throat of 
the first one — ^they are not harder to strangle than any- 
one else — and would have fimshed him too if they had 
not dragged me off by the hair Of course I had to he 
low after that. So as soon as I found an opportunity I 
left — and here I am ” 

Everybody congratulated her She rose considerably 
in the estimation of her compamons, who had not shown 
themselves of such vahant mettle, and listening to her 
tale, Comudet smiled the bemgnant and approvmg 
smile of an apostle — as a priest might on hearing a de- 
vout person praise the Almighty Democrats with long 
beards have the monopoly of patriotism as the men of 
the cassock possess that of rehgion He then took up the 
parable in a didactic tone with the phraseology culled 
from the notices posted each day on the walls, and fin- 
ished up with a flourish of eloquence m which he scath- 
mgly alluded to "that blackguard Badinguet”^ 

But Boule de Suif fired up at this for she was a Bona- 
partist She turned upon lum with scarlet cheeks and 
stammermg with mdignation, "Ahl I should just like to 
have seen any of you m his place! A mce mess you 
would have made of it^ It is men of your sort that rumed 
him, poor man There would be nothmg for it but to 
leave France for good if we were governed by cowards 
like you^” 

Comudet, nothmg daimted, preserved a disdainful 
and superior smile, but there was a feelmg m the air 
that high words would soon follow, whereupon the 
Count mterposed, and managed, not without difficulty. 
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to quiet the infuriated young woman by asserting au- 
thoritatively that every smcere opinion was to be re- 
spected Nevertheless the Countess and the manufac- 
turer^'s wife, who nourished m their hearts the unrea- 
sonmg hatred of all well-bred people foi the Repubhc 
and at the same time that instinctive weakness of all 
women for uniformed and despotic governments, felt 
drawn, in spite of themselves, to this woman of the 
streets who had so much sense of the fitness of things 
and whose opimons so closely resembled their own 

The basket was empty — ^this had not been difficult 
among ten of them — they only regretted it was not 
larger The conversation was kept up for some httle time 
longer, although somewhat more coldly after they had 
fimshed eating 

The night fell, the darkness grew gradually deeper, 
and the cold, to which digestion rendered them more 
sensitive, made even Boule de Suif shiver in spite of her 
fat Madame de Breville thereupon offered her her char- 
coal foot-warmer, which had been replemshed several 
times smce the mommg, she accepted wnth alacrity, for 
her feet were hke ice Mesdames Carre-Lamadon and 
Loiseau lent theirs to the two Sisters 

The driver had ht his lanterns, which shed a vivid 
hght over the cloud of vapor that hung above the steam- 
mg backs of the horses and over the snow at each side 
of the road, that seemed to open out under the shiftmg 
reflection of the hghts 

Inside the conveyance nothing could be distmguished 
any longer, but there was a sudden movement between 
Boule de Suif and Comudet, and Loiseau, peering 
through the gloom, fancied he saw the man with the 
beard start back quickly as if he had received a well- 
directed but noiseless blow 

Tmy points of hght appeared upon the road ahead 
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It was Totes The travelers had been driving for eleven 
hours, which, with the four half-hours for feeding and 
resting the horses, made thirteen They entered the tow n 
and stopped m front of the Hotel du Commerce 

The door opened A famihar sound caused every pas- 
senger to tremble — ^it was the chnk of a scabbard on the 
stones At the same moment a German voice called out 
something 

Although the coach had stopped, nobody attempted 
to get out, as though they expected to be massacred on 
setting foot to the ground The driver then appeared 
holdmg up one of the lanterns, which suddenly illu- 
mined the vehicle to its farthest comer and revealed the 
two rows of bewildered faces with their open mouths 
and startled eyes wide with alarm 

Beside the driver in the full glare of the hght stood a 
German officer, a tall young man excessively slender and 
blonde, compressed mto his uniform bice a girl in her 
stays, and wearmg, well over one ear, a flat black wax- 
cloth cap hke the ‘‘Boots’’ of an Enghsh hotel. His pre- 
posterously long mustache, which was drawn out stiff 
and straight, and tapered away indefimtely to each side 
till it fimshed off m a single thread so thin that it was 
impossible to say where it ended, seemed to weigh upon 
the comers of his mouth and form a deep furrow in 
either cheek 

In Alsatian-French and stem accents he mvited the 
passengers to descend, “Will you get out, gentlemen 
and ladies?” 

The two Sisters were the first to obey with the docil- 
ity of holy women accustomed to unfaltermg submis- 
sion The Count and Countess appeared next, followed 
by the manufacturer and his wife, and after them 
Loiseau pushmg his better half m front of him As he 
set foot to the ground he lemarked to the officer, more 
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from motives of prudence than politeness, "Good eve- 
ning, Sir,” to which the other with the insolence of the 
man m possession, vouchsafed no reply but a stare 

Boule de Suif and Comudet, though the nearest the 
door, were the last to emerge — grave and haughty m 
face of the enemy. The buxom young woman struggled 
haid to command herself and be calm, the democrat 
tugged at his long rusty beard with a tragic and shghtly 
tiembhng hand They sought to preserve their dignity, 
lealizing that in such encounters each one, to a certam 
extent, represents his country, and the two being sim- 
ilarly disgusted at the ready servihty of their compan- 
ions, she endeavored to show herself prouder than her 
fellow travelers who were respectable women, while 
he, feehng that he must set an example, contmued in his 
attitude his mission of resistance begun by digging pit- 
falls in the high roads 

They entered the huge kitchen of the inn, and the 
German, havmg been presented with the passport 
signed by the general m command — ^where each trav- 
eler s name was accompamed by a personal description 
and a statement as to his or her profession — he pro- 
ceeded to scrutimze the party for a long tune, compar- 
ing the persons with the written notices 

Fmally, he exclaimed unceremoniously, "That’s all 
right,” and disappeared 

They breathed agam more freely Hunger havmg re- 
asserted itself, supper was ordered It would take half an 
hour to prepare, so while two servants were apparently 
busied about it the travelers dispersed to look at then 
looms These were all together down each side of a long 
passage endmg m a door marked "Toilet.” 

At last, ]ust as they were sitting down to table, the 
innkeeper hunselE appeared He was a former horse- 
dealer, a stout asthmatic man with perpetual wheezmgs 
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and blowings and rattlmgs of phlegna m his throat His 
father had transmitted to him tibe name of Follenvie 
“Mademoiselle Elizabeth Rousset^” he said 
Boule de Suif started and turned round “That is my 
name.” 

“Mademoiselle, the Prussian officer wants to speak to 
you at once ” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, if you really are Mademoiselle Ehzabeth Rous- 
set 

She hesitated, thought for a moment, and then de- 
clared roundly, “That may be, but Tm not going ” 

There was a movement round about her — everybody 
was much exercised as to the reason of this summons 
The Count came over to her 

'^ou may do wrong to refuse, madame, for it may 
entail considerable annoyance not only to yourself but 
to the rest of your compamons It is a fatal mistake ever 
to offer resistance to people who are stronger than our- 
selves The step can have no possible danger for you — 
it is probably about some httle formahty that has been 
omitted ” 

One and all concurred with him, implored and urged 
and scolded, till they ended by convmcmg her, for they 
were all apprehensive of the results of her obsti- 
nacy 

“Well, it IS only for your sakes that I am domg itl” 
she said at last The Countess pressed her hand “And 
we are most grateful to you ” 

She left the room, and the others agreed to wait for 
her before beginnmg the meaL Each one lamented that 
he had not been asked for instead of this hot-headed, 
violent young woman, and mentally prepared any num- 
ber of platitudes for the event of bemg called m his 
turn 
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At the end of ten minutes she returned, crimson with 
rage, cholong, snorting — ^'^Oh, the blackguard, the low 
blackguard^'' she stammered 

They all crowded roxmd her to know what had hap- 
pened, but she would not say, and the Count becoming 
insistent, she answered with much digmty, “No, it does 
not concern anybody^ I can't speak of it " 

They then seated themselves round a great soup tu- 
reen from which steamed a smell of cabbage In spite of 
this httle mcident the supper was a gay one The cider, 
of which the Loiseaus and the two nuns partook from 
motives of economy, was good The rest ordered wme 
and Cornudet called for beer He had a particular way 
of uncorking the bottle, of making the hquid froth, of 
gazing at it while he tilted the glass, which he then held 
np between his eye and the hght to enjoy the color, 
while he drank, his great beard, which had the tmts of 
his favonte beverage, seemed to qiuver fondly, his eyes 
squmting that he might not lose sight of his tankard for 
a moment, and altogether he had the appearance of ful- 
jfilhng the sole function for which he had been bom 
You would have said that he estabhshed in his own 
mmd some connection or affimty between the two great 
passions that monopohzed his hfe — ^Ale and Revolution 
— and most assuredly he never tasted the one without 
thinking of the other 

Monsieur and Madame FoUenvie dined at the farther 
^nd of the table. The husband — ^puffing and blowmg 
like a locomotive — had too much cold on the chest to 
be able to speak and eat at the same time, but his wife 
never ceased talkmg She described her every impres- 
sion at the arrival of the Prussians and all they did and 
all they said, execrating them m the first place because 
they cost so much, and secondly because she had two 
sons m the army. She addressed herself chiefly to the 
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Countess, as it flattered her to be able to say she had 
conversed with a lady of quahty. 

She presently lowered her voice and proceeded to re- 
count some rather dehcate matters, her husband break- 
ing m from time to time with — ^“You had much better 
hold your tongue, Madame Follenvie,” — ^to which she 
paid not the shghtest attention, but went on 

“Well, madame, as I was saymg — these men, they 
do nothing but eat potatoes and pork and pork and 
potatoes from mormng till mght And as for their hab- 
its — ^ Savmg your presence, they make dirt everywhere 
And you should see them exercismg for hours and days 
together out there m the fields It’s forward march and 
backward march, and turn this way and turn that If 
they even worked in the fields or mended the roads in 
theit own country* But, no, madame, these soldiers are 
no good to anybody, and the poor people have to keep 
them and feed them simply that they may learn how to 
murder I know I am only a poor ignorant old woman, 
but when I see these men wearing themselves out by 
trampmg up and down from mormng till mght, I cannot 
help saying to myself, if there are some people who 
make a lot of useful discoveries, why should others give 
themselves so much trouble to do harm^ After all, isn’t 
it an abomination to kill anybody, no matter whether 
they are Prussians, or Enghsh, or Poles, or French^ If 
you revenge yourself on someone who has harmed you, 
that IS wicked, for you are pumshed, but let them shoot 
down our sons as if they were game, and it is all right, 
and they give medals to the man who kills the most No, 
no, I say, I shall never be able to see any rhyme or rea- 
son m that!” 

‘War is barbarous if one attacks an unoffendmg 
neighbor — ^it is a sacred duty if one defends one’s coun- 
try,” remarked Comudet m a declamatory tone. 
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The old woman drooped her head ‘Tes — defendmg 
oneself, of course, that is quite another thmg, but 
wouldn't it be better to kill aU these longs who do this 
for their pleasure^” 

Comudet's eyes flashed ‘'Bravo, citizenessl” he cried 
Monsieur Carr6-Lamadon was lost m thought Al- 
though he was an ardent admirer of famous military 
men, the sound common sense of this peasant woman 
made him reflect upon the wealth which would neces- 
sarily accrue to the country if all these unemployed and 
consequently ruinous hands — so much unproductive 
force — ^were available for the great mdustnal works that 
would take centuries to complete 

Loiseau meanwhile had left his seat and gone ovei 
beside the innkeeper, to whom he began talkmg in a 
low voice The fat man laughed, coughed, and spat, his 
unwieldy stomach shaking with mirth at his neighbor's 
jokes, and he bought six hogsheads of claret from him 
for the sprmg when the Prussians would have cleared 
out 

Supper was scarcely over when, dropping with fa- 
tigue, everybody went off to bed 

Loiseau, however, who had noticed certam things, 
let his wife go to bed and proceeded to glue first his ear 
and then his eye to the keyhole, endeavormg to pene- 
trate what he called “the mysteries of the corridor " 
After about an hour he heard a rusthng, and hurry- 
ing to the keyhole, he perceived Boule de Suif looking 
ampler than ever m a dressing-gown of blue cashmere 
trimmed with white lace She had a candle in her hand 
and was gomg towards the door at the end of the cor- 
ridor. Then a door at one side opened cautiously, and 
when she returned after a few mmutes, Comudet in his 
shirtsleeves was foUowmg her They were talkmg m a 
low voice and presently stood still, Boule de Smf appar- 
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ently defending the entrance of her room with much 
energy Unfortunately Loiseau was unable to hear what 
they said, but at last, as they raised their voices some- 
what, he caught a word or two Comudet was insisting 
eagerly ‘Xook here,” he said, ‘you are really very ridic- 
ulous — ^what difference can it make to you^” 

And she with an offended air retorted, “No^ — ^let me 
tell you there are moments when that sort of thmg won't 
do, and besides — ^here — ^it would be a crying shame ” 
He obviously did not understand “Why^” 

At this she grew angry “Why^” and she raised her 
\oice still more, “you don’t see why^ and there are 
Prussians in the house — ^in the next room for all you 
know*” 

He made no reply This display of patriotic prudery 
evidently aroused his failmg digmty, for with a brief kiss 
he made for his own door on tiptoe 

Loiseau, deeply thrilled and amused, executed a dou- 
ble shuffle m the middle of the room, donned his mght- 
cap, shpped mto the blankets where the bony figure of 
his spouse already reposed, and waking her with a kiss 
he murmured, “Do you love me, darling?” 

The whole house sank to silence But anon there arose 
from somewhere — ^it might have been the cellar, it might 
have been the attic — ^impossible to determine the direc- 
tion — rumbhng — sonorous, even, regular, dull, pro- 
longed roar as of a boiler under high pressure Monsieur 
Follenvie slept 

It had been decided that they should start at eight 
o’clock the next morning, so they were all assembled 
m the kitchen by that hour, but the coach, roofed with 
snow, stood sohtary m the middle of the courtyard with- 
out horses or driver The latter was sought for m vam 
either m the stables or m the coachhouse The men of 
the party then resolved to beat the country round for 
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him, and went out accordingly They found themselves 
in the public square with the church at one end, and 
low-roofed houses down each side in which they caught 
sight of Prussian soldiers The first one they came upon 
was peeling potatoes, farther on another was washing 
out a barber’s shop, while a third, bearded to the e}es, 
was soothing a crying child and rockmg it to and fro 
on his knee to quiet it The big peasant women whose 
men were all "-with the army in the war” were ordenng 
about their docile conquerors and showing them by 
signs what work they wanted done — choppmg wood, 
grmdmg coffee, fetching water, one of them was even 
doing the washing for his hostess, a helpless old crone 

The Count, much astonished, stopped the beadle, 
who happened to come out of the priest’s house at that 
moment, and asked the meamng of it all 

"Oh,” replied the old church rat, "they are not at all 
bad From what I hear they are not Prussians, either, 
they come from farther off, but where I can’t say, and 
they have all left a wife and children at home I am 
very sure their women at home are crying for their men, 
too, and it will all make a mce lot of misery for them 
as well as for us We are not so badly off here for the 
moment, because they do no harm and are working just 
as if they were m their own homes You see. Sir, the 
poor always help one another, it is the bigwigs who 
make the wars ” 

Comudet, indignant at the friendly understandmg es- 
tabhshed between the victors and the vanqmshed, re- 
tired from the scene, preferring to shut himself up in 
the inn Loiseau of course must have his joke "They are 
re-populatmg,” he said Monsieur Carr^-Lamadon found 
a more fittmg expression "They are making repara- 
tions” 

But the driver was nowhere to be found. At last he 
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was unearthed in the village cafe hobnobbing frater- 
nally with the oflBcer’s orderly 

‘‘Did you not have orders to ha\e the coach ready 
by eight o’clock^” the Count asked him 

“Oh, yes, but I got another order later on ” 

“V^^hat^^” 

“Not to put the horses in at all ” 

“Who gave you that order^'' 

“Why — the Prussian commandant 
“Why^” 

“I don^t know — ^you had better ask him I am told 
not to harness the horses, and so I don't harness them — 
there you are 

“Did he tell you so himselP'' 

“No, Sir, the innkeeper brought me the message from 
him ” 

“When w^as that^” 

“Last mght, just as I was going to bed 
The three men returned much disconcerted They 
asked for Monsieur Follenvie, but were mformed by the 
servant that on account of his asthma he never got up 
before ten o’clock — ^he had even positively forbidden 
them to awaken him before then except m case of fire. 

Then they asked to see the oflBcer, but that was ab- 
solutely impossible, although he lodged at tiie inn 
Monsieur Follenvie alone was authorized to approach 
him on non-mihtary matters So they had to wait The 
women returned to their rooms and occupied them- 
selves as best they could 

Comudet installed himself in the high chimney-corner 
of the kitchen, where a great fire was bummg He had 
one of the httle coffee-room tables brought to him and 
a can of beer, and puffed away placidly at his pipe, 
which enjoyed among the democrats almost equal con- 
sideration with himself, as if in sersnng Comudet it 
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served the country also. The pipe was a superb meer- 
schaum, admirably colored, black as the teeth of its 
owner, but fragrant, curved, shimng, famihar to his 
hand, and the natural complement to his physiognomy 
He sat there motionless, his eyes fixed alternately on 
the flame of the hearth and the foam on the top of 
his tankard, and each time after dnnkmg he passed his 
bony fingers with a self-satisfied gesture through his 
long greasy hair, while he absorbed the fringe of froth 
from his mustache 

Under the pretext of stretchmg his legs, Loiseau went 
out and palmed off his wmes on the coimtry retail 
dealers The Count and the manufacturer talked poh- 
tics They forecast the future of France, the one putting 
his faith in the Orleans princes, the other m an unknown 
savior, a hero who would come to the fore when things 
were at their very worst — a Du Gueschn, a Joan of Arc 
perhaps, or even another Napoleon I Ah, if only the 
Prince Imperial were not so young! Comudet hstened 
to them with the smile of a man who could solve the 
nddle of Fate if he would His pipe perfumed the whole 
kitchen with its balmy fragrance 

On the stroke of ten Monsieur FoUenvie made his 
appearance They instantly attacked him with ques- 
tions, but he had but one answer which he repeated 
two or three times without variation "The officer said to 
me, ‘Monsieur FoUenvie, you wiU forbid them to harness 
the horses for these travelers tomorrow mormng They 
are not to leave till I give my penmssion You under- 
stand^^' That is aU ” 

They demanded to see the officer, the Coxmt sent up 
his card, on which Monsieur Carr6-Lamadon added his 
name and aU his titles The Prussian sent word that he 
would admit the two men to his presence after he had 
lunched, that is to say, about one o^clock 
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The ladies came down and they all managed to eat 
a httle m spite of their anxiety Boule de Suif looked 
quite ill and very much agitated 

They were just fimshmg coffee when the orderly ar- 
rived to fetch the two gentlemen 

Loiseau joined them, but when they proposed to 
brmg Comudet along to give more solemnity to their 
proceedings, he declared haughtily that nothing would 
mduce him to enter into any commumcabon whatsoever 
with the Germans, and he returned to his chimney- 
corner and ordeied another bottle of beer 

The three men went upstairs, and were showm into 
the best room m the mn, where they were received 
by the oflBcer lolhng m an armchair, his heels on the 
chimney-piece, smokmg a long porcelain pipe, and ar- 
rayed m a flamboyant dressing-gown, taken, no doubt, 
from the abandoned dwelhng-house of some bourgeois 
of inferior taste He did not nse, he vouchsafed them 
no greeting of any description, he did not even look at 
them — a brilhant example of the victorious military cad 
At last after some moments^ waitmg he said “What 
do you want^” 

The Count acted as spokesman 
“We wish to leave. Sir 
“No*' 

“May I take the liberty of asking the reason for this 
refusal?’^ 

“Because I do not choose/' 

^With all due respect. Sir, I would draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that your general gave us a penmt for 
Dieppe, and I cannot see that we have done anything 
to justify your hard measures ” 

“I do not choose — ^that's all — you can go down/' 
They all bowed and withdrew 

The afternoon was miserable They could make noth- 
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mg of this caprice of the German’s, and the most far- 
fetched ideas tortured their minds The whole party re- 
mained m the kitchen engaging m endless discussions, 
imagming the most improbable things Were they to be 
kept as hostages^ — but if so, to what end^ — or taken 
prisoners^ — or asked a large ransom^ This last sugges- 
tion threw them into a cold perspiration of fear The 
wealthiest were seized with the worst pamc and saw 
themselves forced, if they valued their lives, to empty 
bags of gold into the rapacious hands of this soldier 
They racked their brains for plausible hes to dissemble 
their nches, to pass themselves off as poor — ^very poor 
Loiseau pulled off his watch-chain and hid it m his 
pocket As night fell their apprehensions increased The 
lamp was lighted, and as there were still two hours till 
supper Madame Loiseau proposed a game of cards It 
would be some httle distraction, at any rate The plan 
was accepted, even Cornudet, who had put out his pipe 
from motives of pohteness, taking a hand 

The Count shuffled the cards, dealt, Boule de Smf 
won the first deal, and very soon the interest m the 
game allayed the fears that beset their mmds Cornudet, 
however, observed that the two Loiseaus were m league 
to cheat 

Just as they were sittmg dovm to the evemng meal 
Monsieur appeared and said in his husky voice, “The 
Prussian officer wishes to know if Mademoiselle Eliza- 
beth Rousset has not changed her mmd yet?” 

Boule de Smf remained standmg and turned very 
pale, then suddenly her face flamed and she fell mto 
such a paroxysm of rage that she could not speak At 
last she burst out, **You can tell that scoundrel — ^that 
low scum of a Prussian — ^that I won’t — and I never will 
— do you hear? — ^never^ never I never^” 

The fat innkeeper retired They mstantly surrounded 
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Boule de Suif, questioning, entreating her to disclose 
the mystery of her visit At first she refused, but pres- 
ently she was cairied away by her indignation "‘What 
does he want^ — what does he want^ — ^he wants me to 
go to bed with him*” she shouted 

The general indignation was so violent that nobody 
was shocked by the words she used Comudet brought 
his beer glass down on the table with such a bang that 
it broke There was a perfect babel of mvective against 
the drunken lout, a hurricane of wrath, a union of all 
for resistance, as if each had been required to contribute 
a portion of the sacrifice demanded of her The Count 
protested with disgust that these people behaved really 
as if they were early barbarians The women, m particu- 
lar, accorded her the most hvely and affectionate sym- 
pathy The nuns, who only appeared at meals, dropped 
their eyes and said nothmg 

The first fury of the storm havmg abated, they sat 
down to supper, but there was httle conversation and 
a good deal of thoughtful abstraction 

The ladies retired early, the men, while they smoked, 
got up a game of ^cart6, which Monsieur Follenvie was 
mvited to ]om, as they mtended pumping him skillfully 
as to the means that could be employed for overcommg 
the oflBcer’s opposition to their departure Unfortunately, 
he would absorb himself wholly m his cards, and neither 
listened to what they said nor gave any answer to their 
questions, but repeated incessantly, "Play, gentlemen, 
playl” His attention was so deeply engaged that he for- 
got to spit, which caused his chest to wheeze from time 
to time, his wheezing lungs runnmg through the whole 
gamut of asthma from notes of the profoundest bass to 
the shrill, hoarse crow of the young cock 

He refused to go to bed when his wife, who was 
droppmg with sleep, came to fetch him She therefore 
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departed alone, for on her devolved the *'day duty,” 
and she always rose with the sun, while her husband 
took the "night duty,” and was always ready to sit up 
all night with friends He merely called out, "Mind you 
put my egg flip m front of the fire^” and returned to 
his cards When they were convmced that there was 
nothmg to be got out of him, they declared that it was 
high time to go to bed, and left him 

They were up again pretty early the next day, filled 
with an mdefimte hope, a still keener desire to be gone, 
and a horror of another day to be got through m this 
horrible httle inn 

AlasI The horses were still in the stable and the coach- 
man remained invisible For lack of something better 
to do, they sadly wandered roimd the carnage 

Lunch was very depressmg, and a certain chilhness 
had sprung up with regard to Boule de Suif, for the 
mght — ^which bungs counsel — ^had somewhat modified 
their opmions They were almost vexed with the girl 
now for not havmg gone to the Prussian secretly, and 
thus prepared a pleasant surpnse for her compamons in 
the mormng What could be simpler, and, after all, who 
could have been any the wiser^ She might have saved 
appearances by telling the officer that she could not 
bear to see their distress any longer It could make so 
very httle difference to her one way or another^ 

Bift, as yet, nobody confessed to these thoughts 
In the afternoon, as they were feehng bored to ex- 
tmction, the Count proposed a walk roimd the viUage 
Everybody wrapped up carefully and the httle party 
started, with the exception of Comudet, who preferred 
sittmg by the fire, and the two Sisters, who passed their 
days m the church or with the parish pnest 

The cold — grown more mtense each day — ^mpped 
their noses and ears viciously, and the feet hurt so fliat 
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every step was anguish, but when they caught sight 
of the open stretch of country it appeared to them so 
appallmgly lugubrious under its illimitable white cover- 
ing that they turned back with one accord, their hearts 
constricted, their spirits below zero The four ladies 
aiked in front, the three men following a httle behmd 
Loiseau, who tlioroughly took in the situation, sud- 
denly broke out, ^"How long was this damned wench 
going to keep tliem hanging on in this hole^’ The Count, 
courteous as ever, observed that one could not demand 
so painful a sacrifice of any woman — ^the oflFer must 
come fi om her Monsieur Carre-Lamadon remarked that 
if — as there was every reason to beheve — the French 
made an offensive counter-march by way of Dieppe, the 
coUision could only take place at Totes This reflection 
greatly alarmed the other two ‘‘Why not escape on 
foot^” suggested Loiseau The Count shrugged his shoul- 
ders "How can you think of such a thing m this snow — 
and with our wives? Besides which, we should instantly 
be pursued, caught m ten mmutes, and brought bade 
prisoners at the mercy of these soldiers This was m- 
contestable — ^there was nothing more to be said 

The ladies talked dress, but a certam constraint 
seemed to have risen up among them 

All at once, at the end of the street, the officer came 
m sight, his tall figure, like a wasp m uniform, silhou- 
etted agamst the dazzhng background of snow. He was 
walking with his knees well apart, with that movement 
pecuhar to the mihtary when endeavoring to save their 
carefully polished boots from the mud 

In passing the ladies he bowed, but only stared con- 
temptuously at the men, who, be it said, had the digmty 
not to hft their hats, though Loiseau made a famt ges- 
ture m that direction 

Boule de Suif blushed up to her eyes, and the three 
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married women felt it a deep humiliation to have en- 
countered this soldier while they were in the company 
of the young woman he had treated so cavaherly 

The conversation then turned upon him, his general 
appearance, his face Madame Carre-Lamadon, who 
had known a great many oifficers and was competent 
to judge of them as a connoisseur, considered this one 
really not half bad — she even regretted that he was not 
French, he would have made such a fascinating hussar, 
and would certainly have been much run after 

Once indoors again, they did not know what to do 
with themselves Sharp words were exchanged on the 
most msigmficant pretexts The silent dmner did not 
last long, and they shortly afterwards went to bed, hop- 
ing to kill time by sleeping 

They came down next mormng with jaded faces and 
exasperation in their hearts The women scarcely ad- 
dressed a word to Boule de Smf 

Presently the chuich bell began to rmg, it was for 
a chnstemng Boule de Smf had a child out at nurse 
with some peasants near Yvetot She did not see it once 
a year and never gave it a thought, but the idea of this 
baby that was going to be baptized filled her heart 
with sudden and violent tenderness for her own, and 
nothing would satisfy her but that she should assist at 
the ceremony 

No sooner was she gone than they all looked at one 
another and proceeded to draw up then* chairs, for 
everybody felt that thmgs had come to that pomt that 
something must be decided upon Loiseau had an m- 
spiration they should propose to the officer to keep 
Boule de Smf and let the rest go 

Monsieur Follenvie undertook the mission, but re- 
turned almost immediately The German, who had some 
knowledge of human nature, had simply turned him out 
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of the room. He meant to retain the whole party so long 
as his desire was unsatisfied 

At this Madame Loiseau’s plebeian tendencies got the 
better of her ‘‘But surely we are not gomg to sit down 
calmly here and die of old age^ As that is this harlot’s 
trade, I don’t see tliat she has any right to refuse one 
man more than another Why, she took anybody she 
could get m Rouen, down to the very cab dnvers Yes, 
Madame, the coachman of the Prefecture I know all 
about it He buys his wine at our shop And now, when 
it lies with her to get us out of this scrape, she pretends 
to be particular — ^the brazen hussy’ For my part, I con- 
sider the officer has behaved very welll He has probably 
not had a chance for some time, and there were three 
here whom, no doubt, he would have preferred, but no 
— ^he IS content to take the one who is pubhc property 
He respects married women Remember, he is master 
here He had only to say ‘I will,’ and he could have 
taken us by force with his soldiers’” 

A httle qmver ran through the other two women 
Pretty httle Madame Carr^-Lamadon’s eyes shone and 
she turned rather pale as though she already felt her- 
self forcibly seized by the officer 

The men, who had been arguing the matter m a cor- 
ner, now ]omed them Loiseau, foaming with rage, was 
for dehvermg up “the hussy” bound hand and foot to 
the enemy But the Count, coming of three generations 
of ambassadors, and gifted with the physique of the 
diplomatist, was on the side of skill as opposed to brute 
force 

“She must be persuaded,” he said Whereupon they 
conspired 

The women drew up closer together, voices were 
lowered, and the discussion became general, each one 
offering his or her advice Nothing was said to shock the 
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proprieties The ladies, in particular, were most expert 
in fehcitous turns o£ phrase, charming subtleties of 
speech for expressmg the most tickhsh things A for- 
eigner would have understood nothing, the language 
was so carefully veiled But as the shght coating of 
modesty with which every woman of the world is en- 
veloped is hardly more than skin deep, they expanded 
under the influence of this eqmvocal adventure, enjoy- 
ing themselves tremendously at bottom, thoroughly m 
their element, dabbhng m sensuahty with the gusto of 
an epicurean cook prepanng a toothsome dehcacy for 
somebody else 

The story finally appeared to them so funny that they 
qmte recovered their spirits The Count mdulged m 
some rather nsky pleasantries, but so well put that they 
raised a responsive smile, Loiseau, m his turn, rapped 
out some decidedly strong jokes which nobody took m 
bad part, and the brutal proposition expressed by his 
wife swayed all their mmds “As that is her trade, why 
refuse one man more than another^” Little Madame 
Carre-Lamadon seemed even to think that m her place 
she would refuse this one less readily than another 

They were long m preparing the siege, as if agamst 
an mvested fortress Each one agreed upon the part 
they would play, the arguments they would brmg for- 
ward, the maneuvers they would execute They ar- 
ranged the plan of attack, the stratagems to be em- 
ployed, and the surprises of the assault for forcmg this 
livmg citadel to receive the enemy within its gates. 
Comudet alone held aloof, completely outside the affair. 

They were so profoimdly occupied with the matter 
m hand that they never heard Boule de Suif enter the 
room But the Count breathed a low wammg “Hush!*’ 
and they lifted their heads She was there The talk 
ceased abruptly, and a certaip feelmg of embarrassment 
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pi evented them from addressmg her at first, till the 
Countess, more versed than the others in the duplicities 
of the drawmg-room, asked how she had enjoyed the 
christemng 

Still full of emotion at what she had witnessed, Boule 
de Suif described every detail — ^the people’s faces, their 
attitudes, even the appearance of the church It was 
so nice to pray now and then, she added 

Till luncheon, however, the ladies confined them- 
selves merely to being agreeable to her m order to in- 
crease her confidence m them and her acquiescence m 
their counsels But once seated at table, the attack be- 
gan It first took the form of a desultory conversation on 
devotion to a cause Examples from ancient history were 
cited Judith and Holofernes, and then, without any 
apparent connection, Lucretia and Sextus, Cleopatra 
admitting to her couch all the hostile generals, and re- 
ducing them to the servihty of slaves Then began a 
fantastic history, which had sprung up m the mmds 
of the Ignorant milhonaires, m which the women of 
Rome were seen on their way to Capua, to rock Hanm- 
bal to sleep in their arms, and his officers along with 
him, and the phalanxes of the mercenaries The women 
were mentioned who had arrested the course of con- 
querors, made 'of their bodies a rampart, a means of 
dommation, a weapon, who had vanqmshed by their 
heroic embraces beings hideous or repulsive, and sacri- 
ficed their chastity to vengeance or patriotism They 
even talked in veiled terms of an Englishwoman of good 
family who had herself moculated with a horrible con- 
tagious disease, m order to give it to Napoleon, who was 
saved miraculously by a sudden mdisposition at the 
hour of the fatal meetmg 

And aU this m a discreet and moderate manner, with 
now and then a htde burst of warm enthusiasm, ad- 
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mirably calculated to excite emulation To hear them 
you would have come to the conclusion that woman’s 
sole mission here below was perpetually to sacrifice her 
person, to abandon herself contmually to the capnces 
of the warrior. 

The two Sisters appeared to be deaf to it all, sunk 
m profound thought Boule de Suif said nothmg 

They allowed her all the afternoon for reflection, but 
mstead of callmg her ^'Madame,” as they had done up 
till now, they addressed her as ‘'Mademoiselle” — ^no- 
body could have said exactly why — as if to send her 
down a step m the esteem she had gamed, and force 
her to feel the shame of her position 

In the evenmg just as the soup was being brought 
to table Monsieur FoUenvie made his appearance agam 
with the same message as before “The Prussian officer 
sends to ask Mademoiselle Elizabeth Rousset if she had 
not changed her imnd ” 

“No, Su,” Boule de Suif rephed curtly 
At supper the coahtion weakened Loiseau put his 
foot in it three times They all racked their brams for 
fresh mstances to the pomt, and found none, when 
the Countess, possibly without premeditation and only 
from a vague desire to render homage to rehgion, m- 
terrogated the older of the two Sisters on the mam 
mcidents m the hves of the samts Now, several saints 
had committed acts which would be counted crimes in 
our eyes, but the Church readily pardons such misdeeds 
when they are accomphshed for the glory of God or 
the benefit of our neighbors It was a powerful argu- 
ment, and the Countess took advantage of it. Then by 
one of those tacit agreements, those veiled complai- 
sances m which every one who wears ecclesiastical habit 
excels, or perhaps simply from a happy want of mtel- 
hgence, a helpful stupidity, the old nrm brought fonm- 
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dable support to the conspiracy They had imagined hei 
timid, she proved herself bold, \ erbose, violent She was 
not tioubled by any of the shilly-shallymgs of casuistry^ 
her doctrine was like a bar of iron, her faith never 
wavered, her conscience knew no scruples She con- 
sidered Abraham’s sacrifice a very simple affair, for she 
herself would have mstantly killed father or mother at 
an order from above, and nothmg, she averred, could 
displease the Lord if the intention were commendable 
The Countess, takmg advantage of the sacred authority 
of her imexpected ally, drew her on to make an edify- 
ing paraphrase, as it were, on the well-known moral 
maxim “The end justifies the means ” 

“Then, Sister,” she mquired, “you think God approves 
of every pathway that leads to Him, and pardons the 
deed if the motive be a pure one^” 

“Who can doubt it, Madame^ An action blamable in 
itself IS often rendered meritorious by the impulse which 
mspires it ” 

And she continued in the same strain, unravelmg the 
intricacies of the will of the Almighty, predictmg His 
decisions, makmg Him mterest Himself m matters 
which, of a truth, did not concern Him at all 

All this was skillfully and discreetly wrapped up, but 
each word spoken by the pious woman in the big white 
cap made a breach m the indignant resistance of the 
courtesan The conversation then glancing off shghtly, 
the woman of the rosaries went on to speak of the 
rehgious houses of her Order, of her Superior, of herself 
and her fragile httle compamon, her dear httle Sister 
St Nicephora They had been summoned to Havre to 
nurse the hundreds of soldiers there down with small- 
pox She described the condition of these poor wretches, 
gave details of their disease, and while they were thus 
stopped upon the road by the whim of tins Prussian, 
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many French soldiers might die whom perhaps they 
could have saved That was her specialty — ^nursing sol- 
diers She had been m the Crimea, in Italy, m Austna, 
and relatmg her campaigns, she suddenly revealed her- 
self as one of those Sisters of the fife and drum who 
seem made for foUowmg the camp, picking up the 
wounded m the thick of battle, and better than any 
officer for quelling with a word the great hulking un- 
disciphned louts — her ravaged face all pitted with in- 
numerable holes, calling up an image of the devasta- 
tions of war 

No one spoke after her for fear of spoilmg the excel- 
lent effect 

Immediately after dmner they hurried to their rooms, 
not to reappear till pretty late the next mormng 

Luncheon passed off qmetly They allowed time for 
the seed sown yesterday to grow and bear fruit 

In the afternoon the Countess proposed a walk, 
whereupon the Count, following the preconcerted ar- 
langement, took Boule de Suif’s arm and fell behind 
\vith her a httle He adopted that famihar, paternal, 
somewhat contemptuous tone which elderly men affect 
towards such girls, caUmg her "my dear cluld,” taUang 
down to her from the height of his social position and 
indisputable respectabihty 

He came to the point without further preamble. "So 
you prefer to keep us here exposed hke yourself to all 
the violence whidhi must mevitably follow a check to 
the Prussian arms, rather than consent to accord one 
of those favors you have so often dispensed m your 
time?’^ 

Boule de Suif did not reply 

He then appealed to her kindness of heart, her reason, 
her sentiment He knew how to remam "Monsieur le 
Comte/* yet showmg himself at the same time chiv- 
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alrous, flattering — a word, altogether amiable He 
exalted the sacrifice she would be making for them, 
touched upon their gratitude, and with a final flash of 
rogmshness, “Besides, my dear, he may think himself 
lucky — ^he will not find many such pretty girls as you 
in his own country 

Boule de Suif said nothing and rejomed the rest of 
the party 

When they returned, she went straight to her room 
and did not come down agam The anxiety was temble. 
W^hat was she gomg to do^ How imspeakably mortify- 
ing if she still persisted m her refusal^ 

The dinner-hour arrived, they waited for her m vam 
Monsieur Follenvie, entering presently, announced that 
Mademoiselle Rousset was mdisposed, and that there 
was consequently no need to delay supper any longer 
They all pncked up their ears The Coimt approached 
the innkeeper with a whispered “All right^” 

-Tes ” 

For propnety’s sake he said nothmg to his compan- 
ions, but he made them a shght sign of the head A 
great sigh of rehef went up from every heart, every face 
ht up with joy 

^‘Saperhpopefte^^ cried Loiseau, “I will stand cham- 
pagne if there is such a thmg m this establishment 
Madame Loiseau suffered a pang of angmsh when 
the innkeeper returned with four bottles in his hands 
Everybody suddenly turned commumcative and cheer- 
ful, and their hearts overflowed with prunent dehght 
The Count seemed all at once to become aware that 
Madame Carre-Lamadon was chamung, the manufac- 
turer paid compliments to the Coimtess Conversation 
became hvely, sprightly, and full of sparkle 

Suddenly Loiseau, with an anxious expression, raised 
his arms and shouted, “Silence!” They all stopped talk- 
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mg, surprised and already terrified Then he listened 
mtently, motionmg to them to be silent with his two 
hands, and raising his eyes to the ceiling He listened 
again, and resumed in his natural voice, “It is all right 
Don’t worry ” 

They did not understand at first, but soon a smile 
spread over their faces 

A quarter of an hour later he began the same comedy, 
and repeated it frequently during the evenmg He pre- 
tended to be questionmg someone on the floor above, 
giving advice m double-meamng phrases which he drew 
from his repertory as a commercial traveler At times 
he would assume an air of sadness, and sigh, “Poor girl”, 
or he would mutter between his teeth with a furious air 
"“You swine of a Prussian*” — Sometimes, when least ex- 
pected, he would shout m resonant tones “Enough* 
Enoughl” adding, as though speakmg to himself, “If 
only we see her again, if the scoundrel does not kill 
herl” 

Although these jokes were in deplorable taste, they 
amused every one and hurt nobody, for, like everything 
else, mdignation is qualified by circumstances, and the 
atmosphere about them had gradually become charged 
with obscene thoughts 

By the time they reached dessert the women them- 
selves were mdulgmg in decidedly nsky witticisms 
Eyes grew bright, tongues were loosened, a good deal 
of wme had been consumed The Count, who, even in 
his cups, retamed his characteristic air of diplomatic 
gravity, made some highly spiced comparisons on the 
subject of the end of the wmter season at the Pole and 
the joy of ice-bound manners at sight of an opemng to 
the south 

Loiseau, now m fuU swmg, rose, and hftmg high his 
glass of champagne, “To our dehverancel” he cned 
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E\er)^body started to their feet with acclamation Even 
the two Sisters of Mercy, yielding to the sohcitations 
of the ladies, consented to take a sip of the effervescmg 
ume which they had never tasted before They pro- 
nounced it to be very hke lemonade, though the taste 
was finer 

‘'What a pity there is no piano,” said Loiseau as a 
crowmng point to the situation, “we might have fimshed 
up ith a quadrille ” 

Cornu det had not utteied a word, nor made a sign 
of joimng in the general hilarity, he was apparently 
plunged m the gravest abstractions, only pulling vi- 
ciously at his great beard fiom time to time as if to 
draw it out longer than before At last, about midnight, 
when the company was preparing to separate, Loiseau 
came stumbhng over to him, and digging him m the 
nbs “You seem rather down in the mouth this evemng, 
citizen — ^haven’t said a word” 

Comudet threw up his head angnly, and sweeping 
the company with a flashing and terrible look, “I tell 
you all that what you have done today is mfamous*” 

He rose, made his way to the door, exclaimed once 
agam, “Infamous!” and vanished 

This somewhat dashed their spirits for the moment 
Loiseau, nonplussed at first, soon regamed his aplomb 
and burst mto a roar of laughter “Sour grapes, old man 
— sour giapesf” 

The others not understanding the allusion, he pro- 
ceeded to relate the “mysteries of the corridor ” This 
was followed by an uproarious re\aval of gaiety The 
ladies were m a fren 2 y of dehght, the Count and Mon- 
sieur Carr6-Lamadon laughed tiU they cried. They 
could not beheve it 

“Do you mean to say he wanted — 

“I tell you I saw it with my own eyes.” 
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"And she refused^” 

"Because the Prussian was m the next room ” 

"It IS incredible ” 

"As true as I stand here^’’ 

The Count nearly choked, the manufacturer held 
both his sides 

"And you can understand that he does not quite see 
the joke of the thing this evening — oh, no — not at ali^” 

And they all three went off again, breathless, choking, 
sick with laughter 

After that they parted for the night But Madame 
Loiseau remarked to her husband when they were alone 
that that httle cat of a Carre-Lamadon had laughed on 
the wrong side of her mouth all the evening "You know 
how It IS with those women — ^they dote upon a uniform, 
and whether it is Fiench or Prussian matters precious 
httle to them But, Lord — ^it seems to me a poor way 
of looking at things ” 

All night the darkness of the corridor seemed full of 
thrills, of shght noises, scarcely audible, the pattermg 
of bare feet, and creakmg that was almost impercepb- 
ble Certainly nobody got to sleep imtil very late, for it 
was long before the hghts ceased to shine under the 
doors Champagne, they say, often has that disturbmg 
effect. It makes one restless and wakeful 

Next morning a bnUiant winter sun shone on the daz- 
zhng snow The coach was by this time ready and wait- 
mg before the door, while a flock of white pigeons, 
muffled m their thick plumage, strutted solemnly m and 
out among the feet of the six horses, seekmg what they 
might devour 

The dnver, enveloped m his sheepskm, sat on the 
box smoking his pipe, and the radiant travelers were 
busily laying in provisions for the rest of the journey. 
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They had only to wait now for Boule de Suif She 
appeared 

She looked agitated and downcast as she advanced 
timidly towards her fellow travelers, who all, with one 
movement, turned away their heads as if thev had not 
seen her The Count, wuth a dignified mo\ement, took 
his wife by the arm and drew her away from this con- 
tammating contact 

The poor thmg stopped short, bewildered, then gath- 
enng up her courage she accosted the wife of the manu- 
facturer with a humble “Good mormng, Jvladame ” The 
other merely rephed with an impertinent httle nod, ac- 
compamed by a stare of outraged virtue E\er)Body 
seemed suddenly extremely busy, and they avoided her 
as if she had brought the plague m her skirts They then 
precipitated themselves mto the vehicle, w'here she ar- 
rived the last and by herself, and resumed in silence the 
seat she had occupied durmg the first part of the jour- 
ney 

They afiFected not to see her, not to recognize her, 
only Madame Loiseau, glancmg round at her wTith scorn 
and indignation, said half audibly to her husband, “It's 
a good thing that I am not sitting beside her!” 

The heavy conveyance jolted off, and the journey was 
resumed 

No one spoke for the first httle while Boule de Suif 
did not venture to raise her eyes She felt incensed at 
her compamons, and at the same time deeply humih- 
ated at havmg yielded to their persuasions, and let her- 
self be sulked by the kisses of this Prussian mto whose 
arms they had hypocritically thrust her 

The Countess was the first to break the uncomfort- 
able silence. Tummg to Madame Carr6-Lamadon, she 
said, “You know Madame d'Etrelles, I think?” 
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“Oh, yes, she is a gieat fnend of mine 
“What a charming woman*” 

“Fascinating* So truly refined, very cultivated, too, 
and an artist to the tips of her fingers — she smgs de- 
hghtfully, and draws to perfection ” 

The manufacturer was talking to the Coimt, and 
through the rattle of the cra2y wmdowpanes one caught 
a word here and there, shares — dividends — ^premium 
— settlement day — and the like Loiseau, who had ap- 
propriated an old pack of cards from the inn, thick with 
the grease of the five years^ rubbing on dirty tables, 
started a game of bezique with his wife The two Sisters 
pulled up the long rosanes hanging at their waists, 
made the sign of the cross, and suddenly began moving 
their lips rapidly, faster and faster, hurrying their vague 
babble as if for a wager, lassmg a medal from time 
to time, crossing themselves agam, and then resummg 
their rapid and monotonous murmur 
Comudet sat motionless — ^thinking 
At the end of the three hours’ steady travehng Loiseau 
gathered up his cards and remarked facetiously, “It’s 
tummg hungry ” 

His wafe then produced a parcel, which she untied, 
and brought out a piece of cold veal This she cut up 
into thm, firm slices, and both began to eat 

“Supposing we do the same^” said the Countess, and 
proceeded to unpack the provisions prepared for both 
couples In one of those oblong dishes with a china hare 
upon the cover to indicate that a roast hare lies beneath, 
was a succulent selection of cold viands — ^brown slices 
of ]uicy vemson mingled wuth other meats A dehcious 
square of Gruyere cheese wrapped in newspaper still 
bore imprinted on its dewy surface the words “Latest 
News ” 

The two Sisters brought out a sausage smelhng of 
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garlic, and Comudet, plunging his hands into the \ast 
pockets of his loose greatcoat, drew up four hard-boiled 
eggs from one and a big crust of bread from the other 
He peeled o£F the shells and thre%v them into the straw 
under his feet, and proceeded to bite into the egg, 
diopping pieces of the yolk into his long beard, from 
whence they shone out like stais 

In the hurry and confusion of the mornmg Boule de 
Smf had omitted to take thought for the future, and she 
looked on, furious, choking with mortification, at these 
people aU munching away so placidly A storm of rage 
convulsed her, and she opened her mouth to hurl at 
them the torrent of abuse that rose to her hps, but she 
could not speak, sufFocated by her indignation 

Nobody looked at her, nobody thought of her She 
felt herself drowmng. m the flood of contempt shown 
towards her by these respectable scoundrels who had 
first sacrificed her and then cast her off like some useless 
and unclean thmg Then her thoughts reverted to her 
great basket full of good thmgs which they had so 
greedily devoured — ^the two fowls m their ghttenng 
coat of jelly, her patties, her pears, her four bottles of 
claret, and her fury suddenly subsided like the breaking 
of an overstrung chord and she felt that she was on 
the verge of tears She made the most strenuous efforts 
to overcome it — ^straightened herself up and choked 
back her sobs as children do, but the tears would rise. 
They ghttered for a moment on her lashes, and pres- 
ently two big drops rolled slowly over her cheeks 
Others gathered m qmck succession like water drip- 
ping from a rock and splashed onto the ample curve 
of her bosom She sat up very straight, her eyes fixed, 
her face pale and rigid, hopmg that nobody would 
notice 

But the Coimtess saw her and nudged her husband 
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He shrugged his shoulders as much as to say, ‘What can 
you expect^ It is not my fault” Madame Loiseau ga\e 
a silent chuckle of triumph and murmured, “She is cry- 
ing over her shame ” The two Sisters had resumed their 
demotions after carefully wrapping up the remnants of 
their sausages 

Then Cornudet, while digesting his eggs, stretched 
his long legs under the opposite seat, leaned back, 
smiled like a man who has just thought of a capital 
joke, and began to softly whistle the Marseillaise 

The faces clouded, the people's anthem seemed un- 
pleasing to his neighbors, they became nervous — ir- 
ritable — looking as if they were ready to throw back 
their heads and howl like dogs at the sound of a barrel 
organ He was perfectly aware of this, but did not stop 
From time to time he hummed a few of the words 

Amour sacre de la patne, 

Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs, 

Ltberte, hberte chine. 

Combats avec tes defenseurs^ 

They drove at a much quicker pace today, the snow 
bemg harder, and all the way to Dieppe, during the 
long, dull hours of the journey, through all the joltmg 
and rattling of the conveyance, m the fallmg shades of 
evemng and later m the profound darkness of the car- 
nage he continued with imabated persistency his venge- 
ful and monotonous whisthng, forcmg his weaned and 
exasperated fellow travelers to follow the song from end 
to end and to remember every word that corresponded 
to each note 

And Boule de Suif wept on, and at times a sob which 
she could not repress broke out between two stanzas in 
the darkness. 
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M AY 8 What a glorious day^ I have spent the whole 
morning lying on the grass m front of my house, under 
the enormous plane-tree that forms a complete cover- 
mg, shelter, and shade for it. I love this country, and I 
love hvmg here because it is here I have my roots, those 
deep, subtle roots that hold a man to the place where 
his forefathers were bom and died, hold him to ways 
of thought and habits of eatmg, to customs and to par- 
ticular foods, to local fashions of speech, to the mtona- 
tLons of country voices, to the scent of the soil, the vil- 
lages, and the very air itself 

I love this house of mme where I grew up. From my 
wmdows I see the Seme flowmg alongside my garden, 
beyond the high road, almost at my door, the great, 
broad Seme, that runs from Rouen to Havre, covered 
with passmg boats 

Away to the left, the great city of Rouen, with its 
blue roofs hes under the bnstlmg host of Gothic bel- 
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fries They are beyond number, frail or sturdy, domi- 
nated by the iron spire of the cathedral, and filled with 
bells that rmg out in the limpid air on fine mornings, 
sending me the sweet and far-ofi murmur of their iron 
tongues, a brazen song borne to me on the breeze, now 
louder, now softer, as it swells or dies away 

How beautiful this morning has been! 

Towards eleven o’clock a long convoy of boats fol- 
lowed each other past my gate, behmd a squat tug as 
small as a fly, that wheezed painfully as it vomited thick 
clouds of smoke 

After two English yachts, whose crimson ensign rose 
and fell against the sky, came a splendid Brazilian 
three-master, all white, gloriously clean and ghttenng 
The sight of this ship filled me with such joy that I 
saluted her, I don’t know why 

May 11 I have had a shght fever for the last few 
days, I feel ill, or rather, I feel unhappy 

Whence come these mysterious influences that change 
our happmess to dejection and our self-confidence to 
discouragement? It is as if the air, the unseen air, were 
full of unknowable powers whose mysterious nearness 
we endure. I wake full of joy, my throat swellmg with 
a longmg to smg. Why? I go down to the waterside, 
and suddenly, after a short walk, I come back home 
wretched, as if some misfortune were awaitmg me 
there. Why?^ Has a chill shudder, passing hghtly over 
my skin, shaken my nerves and darkened my spirit^ 
Have the shapes of the clouds, or the color of the day, 
the ever-changmg color of the visible world, troubled 
my mmd as they slipped past my eyes? Does anyone 
know? Everything that surrounds us, everything that 
we see unseeing, everythmg that we brush past un- 
knowing, everything that we touch impalpably, every- 
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thing that we meet unnoticing, has on us, on the organs 
of our bodies, and through them on our thoughts, on 
our very hearts, swift, surprising, and mexplicable ef- 
fects 

How deep it is, this mystery of the Invisible* We can- 
not fathom it with our miserable senses, with our eyes 
that perceive neither the too small, nor the too great, 
nor the too near, nor the too distant, neither the in- 
habitants of a star, nor the mhabitants of a drop of 
water . . with our ears that deceive us, for they 
transmit the vibrations of the air to us as sonorous 
sounds They are fairies who by a miracle transmute 
movement mto sound, and by this metamorphosis give 
birth to music, and turn mto song the mute qmvermg 
of Nature . . with our smell, feebler than a dog’s 

. . with our taste, that can only just detect the age 
of a wine 

If only we had other organs to work other miracles 
on our behalf, what thmgs we could discover round us* 

May 16 I am certainly ill I was so well last month 
I have a fever, a frightJM fever, or rather, a feverish 
weakness that oppresses my mind as much as my body 
All day and every day I suffer this fnghtful sense of 
threatened danger, this apprehension of coming ill or 
approaching death, this presentiment which is doubtless 
the warmng signal of a lurking disease genmnatmg m 
my blood and my flesh 

May 18, 1 have consulted my doctor, for I was gettmg 
no sleep He found that my piflse is rapid, my pupils are 
dilated, my nerves on edge, but no alarmmg symptom 
of any kmd. I am to take baths and drink bromide of 
potassium* 
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Matf 25 No change My case is truly strange As 
night falls, an incomprehensible uneasiness fills me, as 
if the night concealed a frightful menace for me I 
dme m haste, then I try to read, but I don’t understand 
the words I can hardly make out the letters So I walk 
back and forth in my sittmg-room, oppressed by a 
vague fear that I cannot throw off, fear of sleeping and 
fear of my bed 

About ten o’clock I go up to my room The instant 
I am inside the room I double-lock the door and shut 
the windows, I am afraid . of what^ I never dreaded 
anything before ... I open my cupboards, I look un- 
der my bed, I listen hsten ... to what? It’s a 
queer thing that a mere physical ailment, some disorder 
m the blood perhaps, the janglmg of a nerve thread, 
a slight congestion, the least disturbance in the function- 
ing of this li\ing machine of ours, so imperfect and so 
frail, can make a melancholic of the happiest of men 
and a coward of the bravest Then I he down, and wait 
for sleep as if I were waiting to be executed I wait for 
it, dreading its approach, my heart beats, my legs trem- 
ble, my whole body shivers m the warmth of the bed- 
clothes, until the moment I fall suddenly on sleep, like 
a man fallmg mto deep and stagnant waters, theie to 
drown I never feel it come, as I used to, this perfidious 
sleep, that lurks near me, spymg on me, ready to take 
me by the head, shut my eyes, steal my strength. 

I sleep— for a long time — ^two or three hours — ^then 
a dream — ^no — a. mghtmare seizes me I feel that I am 
lymg down and that I am asleep ... I feel it and I 
know it . . . and I feel too that someone approaches 
me, looks at me, touches me, climbs on my be4 kneels 
on my chest, takes my neck between his hands and 
squeezes . . . squeezes . with all his might, stran- 
gling me. 
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I struggle madly, in the gnp of the frightful helpless- 
ness that paralyzes us in dreams, I tiy to ciy out — 
can’t, I try to move — I can’t, pantmg, ^vith the most 
frightful eflForts, I try to turn round, to flmg off this 
creature who is crushing and choking me — I can’t do it. 
And suddenly I wake up, terrified, bathed m sweat, 
I hght a candle. I am alone 

This crisis recurs every mght When it is over I fall 
at last mto a qmet sleep, until daybreak. 

June 2 My case has grown worse still What can be 
the matter with me? Bromide is useless, baths are use- 
less Lately, by way of wearymg a body already qmte 
exhausted, I went for a tramp in the forest of Roumare. 
At first I thought that the fresh air, the clear, sweet 
air, full of the odors of grass and trees, was pourmg a 
new blood into my veins and a new strength mto my 
heart I followed a broad glade, then I turned towards 
BoviUe, by a narrow path between two ranks of im- 
mensely t^ trees that flung a thick, green roof, almost 
black, between the sky and me 

A sudden shudder ran through me, not a shudder of 
cold but a strange shudder of anguish 

I quickened my pace, imeasy at bemg alone m this 
wood, unreasonably, stupidly, terrified by the profound 
solitude Abruptly I felt that I was bemg followed, that 
someone was on my heels, quite close, near enough to* 
touch me 

I swxmg round I was alone I saw behmd me only the 
straight, open path, empty, high, temfymgly empty, it 
stretched out m front of me too, as far as the eye could 
see, ]ust as empty and as fnghtemng 

I shut my eyes Why? And I began to spm round on 
my heel at a great rate like a top I almost fell, I opened 
my eyes agam, the trees were dancmg, the earth was 
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swaying, I was forced to sit down. Then, ah' I didnt 
know now which way I had been walking Strange 
thought! Strange' Strange thought' I knew nothing at 
all now' I took the nght-hand way, and found myself 
back in the a\enue that had led me into the middle 
of the forest 

June 3 The night has been terrible I am gomg to go 
aw'a} for several w^eeks A short journey vv^ill surely put 
me right 

July 2 Home agam I am cured I have had, moie- 
over, a dehghtful holiday I visited Mont-Samt-Michel, 
w'hich I didn’t know 

What a vision one gets, arrivmg at Avranches as I 
did, towards dusk! The town lies on a slope, and I was 
taken mto the public garden, at one end of the citv 
A cry of astomshment broke from me An immense bay 
stretched befoie me, as far as eye could see, between 
spreading coasts that vanished m distant mist, and in 
the midst of this vast, yellow bay, under a gleammg, 
golden sky, a strange hill, somber and peaked, thrust up 
in the midst of the sands The sun had just sunk, and 
on a horizon still riotous with color was etched the out- 
Ime of this fantastic rock that bore on its summit a fan- 
tastic monument 

At daybreak I went out to it The tide was low, as on 
the evenmg before, and as I drew near it, the miraculous 
abbey grew in height before my eyes. After several 
hours’ walking I reached the monstrous pile of stones 
that supports the little city dommated by the great 
church I clambered up the steep, narrow street, I en- 
tered the most wonderful Gothic dwellmg made for God 
on this earth, as vast as a town, with innumerable low 
rooms hollowed out under the vaults, and high galleries 
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slung over slender columns I entered this gigantic 
granite jewel, as delicate as a piece of lace, pierced 
everywhere by towers and airy belfries where twisting 
stairways climb, towers that, mto the blue sky of day, 
the dark sky of mght, lift strange heads bnsthng with 
gargoyles, devils, fantastic beasts and monstrous flowers, 
and are linked together by slender, carved arches 

When I stood on the top I said to the monk who 
accompamed me, '"What a glorious place you have here. 
Father T"' 

‘‘We get strong wmds,” he answ^ered, and we fell into 
talk as we watched the incoming sea nm over the sand 
and cover it with a steel cuirass 

The monk told me stones, all the old stones of this 
place, legends and more legends 

One of them particularly impressed me The people 
of the distnct, those who lived on the Mount, declared 
that at night they heard voices on the sands, followed 
by the bleatmg of two she-goats, one that called loudlv 
and one softly Unbehevers msisted that it w as the cry- 
mg of sea birds which sometimes sound like bleat- 
mgs, sometimes hke human lamentations but bemghted 
fishermen swore that they had met an old shepherd 
wandering on the dunes, between two tides, round the 
httle town flung so far out of the world No one ever 
saw the head, hidden m his cloak he led behind him a 
goat with the face of a man and a she-goat with the face 
of a woman, both with long white hau and speakmg 
mcessantly, disputmg m an unknown tongue, then 
abruptly ceasmg to chatter, and bleating with all their 
strength. 

“Do you beheve it?” I asked the monk. 

He murmured, “I don't know ” 

^‘If,” I went on, “there existed on earth bemgs other 
than ourselves, why have we not long ago learned to 
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know them, why have you yourself not seen them^ Why 
have I not seen them myself^"' 

He answered, "T)o we see the hundred-thousandth 
part of all that exists? Think, there’s the wmd, the great- 
est force m nature, which throws down men, shatters 
buildmgs, uproots trees, stirs up the sea mto watery 
mountains, destroys cliflFs and tosses the tall ships 
agamst the shore, the wmd that kills, whistles, groans, 
roars — ^have you seen it, can you see it^ Nevertheless, 
It exists ” 

Before his simple reasonmg I fell silent This man was 
either a seer or a fool I should not have cared to say 
which, but I held my peace What he had said, I had 
often thought 

July 3 I slept badly, there must be a feverish influ- 
ence at work here, for my coachman suffers from the 
same trouble as myself When I came home yesterday, 
I noticed his strange pallor 

*‘W^hat s the matter with you, Jean?” I demanded 

*T can’t rest these days, sir, I’m burmng the candle 
at both ends Since you went away, sir, I haven’t been 
able to throw it off” 

The other servants are all nght, however, but I am 
temfied of getting caught by it agam 

July 4. It has surely caught me agam My old mght- 
mares have come back. Last mght I felt someone 
crouching on me, his mouth on mme, dnnldng my life 
between my lips Yes, he sucked it from my throat like 
a leech Then he rose from me, replete, and I awoke, so 
mangled, bruised, enfeebled, that I could not move If 
this goes on for many days more, I shall certainly go 
away agam. 
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July 5 Have I lost my reason?^ What happened last 
night IS so strange that my head reels when I think of it 
I had locked my door, as I do now every evening, 
then, feehng thirsty, I drank half a glass of water and 
I happened to notice that my carafe was filled up right 
to its crystal stopper 

I lay down after this and fell mto one of my dreadful 
slumbers, from which I was jerked about two hours later 
by a shock more fnghtful than any of the others 

Imagme a man murdered m lus sleep, who wakes 
with a knife through his lung, with the death-rattle m 
his throat, covered with blood, unable to breathe, and 
on the point of death, understandmg nothing — ^there 
you have it 

When I finally recovered my samty, I was thirsty 
agam; I lit a candle and went towards the table where I 
had placed my carafe. I lifted it and held it over my 
glass, not a drop ran out It was emptyl It was com- 
pletely empty At first, I simply didn’t understand, then 
all at once a frightful rush of emotion so overwhelmed 
me that I was forced to sit down, or rather, fell into a 
chair^ Then I leaped up agam and looked roxmd me^ 
Then I sat down again, lost m surprise and fear, m front 
of the transparent crystal I gazed at it with a fixed 
stare, seeking an answer to the riddle My hands were 
trembhng Had someone drunk the water? Who^ I? It 
must have been me Who could it have been but me^ 
So I was a somnambulist, all unaware I was hving the 
mysterious double life that raises the doubt whether 
there be not two selves in us, or whether, in moments 
when the spirit hes unconscious, an aben being, un- 
knowable and unseen, inhabits the captive body that 
obeys this other as it obeys us, more readily &an it 
obeys us 
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Ah, who can understand my frightful agony^ Who 
can understand the feelings of a sane, educated, thor- 
oughly rational man, staring m abject terror through the 
glass of his carafe, where the water has disappeared 
while he slept^ I remained there until dayhght, not dar- 
ing to go back to bed 

July 6 I am going mad My carafe was emptied again 
last mght — or rather, I emptied it 

But is it Is it Who can it be^^ Who^ Oh, my God^ 
Am I going mad^ Who will save me? 

July 10 I ha\e just had astonishmg proof Listen ? 
On the 6th of July, befoie lying dov\Ti in bed, I placed 
on my table wine, milk, water, bread, and strawberries 
Someone drank — I drank — ail the water, and a little 
of the milk Neither the wane, nor the bread, nor the 
strawberries w^ere touched 

On the 7th of July, I made the same experiment and 
got the same result 

On the Sth of July, I left out the water and the milk 
Nothmg was touched. 

Finally, on the 9th of July, I placed only the water 
and milk on my table, taking care to wrap the carafes 
in white mushn cloths and to tie dowm the stoppers 
Then I rubbed my hps, my beard and my hands with a 
charcoal pencil and lay down 

The usual overpowermg sleep seized me, followed 
shortly by the fnghtful w^emng I had not moved, my 
bed-clothes themselves bore no marks I rushed towards 
my table. The cloths wrapped round the bottles re- 
mained spotless I untied the cords, shaking with fear. 
All the water had been drunk! All the milk had been 
drunkT Oh, my God! 

I am leavmg for Pans at once 
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July 13 Pans. I suppose I lost my head during the 
last few days^ I must have been the sport of my dis- 
ordered imagmation, unless I really am a somnambuhst 
or have fallen under one of those indubitable but 
hitherto mexphcable influences that we call suggestions 
However that may be, my disorder came very near to 
lunacy, and twenty-four hours in Pans have been 
enough to restore my balance 

Yesterday, after doing some errands and paying some 
visits, which breathed new life into my soul, I ended my 
evening at the Theitre Frangais They were presenting 
a play by the younger Dumas, and his alert, forceful 
intelligence completed my cure. There can be no doubt 
that lonehness is dangerous to active minds We need 
round us men who think and talk When ^\e hve alone 
for long periods, we people the void with phantoms 
I returned to the hotel m high spirits, walkmg along 
the boulevards Amid the josthng of the crowd, I thought 
iromcally on my terrors, on my hallucinations of a w^eek 
ago, when I had beheved, yes, beheved that an mvisible 
bemg dwelt m my body How weak and shaken and 
speedily unbalanced is our bram immediately it is con- 
fronted by a tiny incomprehensible fact^ 

Instead of concluding by simply saymg, "I do not 
understand, because the cause eludes me,*' at once we 
imagme fnghtemng mysteries and supernatural powers. 

July 14 Bastille Day I walked through the streets. 
The rockets and the flags filled me with a childish joy 
At the same tune, it is very silly to be joyous on a set 
day by order of the government The mob is an imbecile 
herd, sometimes stupidly patient, sometimes violently 
rebellious You say to it, “Enjoy yourseH," and it enjoys 
itself You say to it, “Go and fight your neighbor ” It 
goes to fight You say to it, “Vote for the Emperor ” It 
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votes for the Emperor Then you say to it, “Vote for the 
Repubhc ” And it votes for the Repubhc 

Its rulers are as besotted, instead of obeymg men they 
obey principles, which can only be half-baked, sterile, 
and false by the very fact that they are principles, that 
IS to say, ideas reputed certain and immutable, in this 
world where nothing is sure, since light and sound are 
both illusions 

July 16 Yesterday I saw things that profoundly dis- 
turbed me 

I dined with my cousin, Mme Sable, whose husband 
commands the 76th Light Horse at Limoges At her 
house I met two young women, one of whom is married 
to a doctor, Dr Parent, who devotes himself largely to 
nervous illnesses and the extraordinary discoveries that 
are the outcome of the recent experiments m hypnotism 
and suggestion 

He told us at length about the amazing results ob- 
tamed by Enghsh scientists and by the doctors of the 
Nancy school 

The facts that he put forward struck me as so fan- 
tastic that I confessed myself utterly mcredulous 

“We are,” he declared, “on the pomt of discovering 
one of the most important secrets of Nature, I mean one 
of the most important secrets of this earth, for there are 
certamly others as important, away yonder, m the stars 
Since man began to think, smce he learned to express 
and record his thoughts, he has felt the almost impal- 
pable touch of a mystery impenetrable by his clumsy and 
imperfect senses, and he has tried to supplement the im- 
potence of his orgamc powers by the force of his mtelh- 
gence While this intelligence was stiU m a rudimen- 
tary stage, this haunting sense of invisible phenomena 
clothed itself m crudely terrifying forms Thus are bom 
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popular theories of the supernatural, legends of wander- 
ing spirits, fairies, gnomes, ghosts TU add the God-myth 
Itself, smce our conceptions of the artificer-creator, to 
whatever rehgion they belong, are really the most un- 
inspired, the most umntelhgent, the most inacceptable 
products of the fear-clouded bram of human beings 
Nothing is truer than that saying of Voltaire's 'God has 
made man in Ehs image, but man has retorted upon Him 
m land ’ 

"But for a httle over a century we have had glimpse 
of a new knowledge Mesmer and others have set our 
feet on a fresh path, and, more specially during the last 
four or five years, we have really achieved surprising 
results " 

My cousm, as mcredulous as I, smiled. Dr Parent 
said to her, "Shall I try to put you to sleep, Madame^" 
"Yes, do " 

She seated herself m an armchair, and he looked 
fixedly mto her eyes, as if he were trpng to fascmate 
her As for me, I felt suddenly uneasy my heart 
thumped, my throat contracted I saw Mme Sable's eyes 
grow heavy, her mouth twitch, her bosom nse and fall 
with her quick breathmg 

Withm ten mmutes she was asleep 
"Go behmd her," said the doctor 
I seated myself behmd her He put a visiting-card m 
her hand and said to her, "Here is a lookmg-glass what 
can you see m it?" 

"I see my cousm," she answered 
"What IS he doing^" 

"He is twistmg his mustache." 

"And now?" 

"He IS dravong a photograph from his pocket " 
"Whose photograph is it?" 

"His own " 
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She was nghti This photograph had been sent me at 
my hotel only that very evemng 
“What IS he domg m the photograph^” 

“He IS standing, wath his hat in his hand ” 

Evidently she saw in the card, m the piece of white 
pasteboaid, as she would have seen m a glass 

The y oung women, terrified, cried, “Stop, stop, stop'” 
But the doctor said authoritatively, “You will get up 
tomorrow at eight o'clock, you will call on your cousin 
at his hotel and you will beg him to lend you five thou- 
sand francs that your husband has told you to get and 
wall ask you for on his next leave ” 

Then he woke her up 

On my way back to the hotel, I thought about this 
cunous seance, and I was assailed by doubts, not of 
tlie absolutely ummpeachable good faith of my cousin, 
whom since our childhood I had looked upon as my 
sister, but of the possibihty of tnckery on the doctor s 
part. Had he concealed a lookmg-glass in his hand and 
held it before the slumbering young woman with his 
\Tisiting-cardf^ Professional conjurers do thmgs as strange 
I had reached the hotel by now and I went to bed 
This mommg, about half-past eight, I was roused by 
my man, who said to me. 

“Mme Sable wishes to speak to you at once, sir ” 

I got humedly mto my clothes and had her shown m 
She seated herself, veiy agitated, her eyes downcast, 
and, without hftmg her veil, said 

‘T have a great favor to ask you, my dear cousm ” 
“What is It, my dear»^” 

“I hate to ask it of you, and yet I must I need, des- 
perately, five thousand francs ” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I, or rather my husband, who has told me to get 

it” 
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I was so astounded that I stammered as I answered 
her I wondered whether she and Dr Parent were not 
actually makmg fun of me, whether it weren’t a httle 
comedy they had prepared beforehand and were actmg 
\ery well 

But as I watched her closely my doubts vanished en- 
tirely The whole afFair was so distasteful to her that she 
w as shakmg with anguish, and I saw that her throat was 
quivenng with sobs 

I knew that she was very nch and I added 
‘‘What^ Do you mean to say that your husband can’t 
get hold of five thousand francs ^ Come, think. Are you 
sure he told you to ask me for it^” 

She hesitated for a few moments as if she were mak- 
ing a tremendous effort to search her memory, then she 
answered 

‘Tes . . . yes . . I’m qmte sure ” 

“Has he written to you^” 

She hesitated agam, reflecting I guessed at the tor- 
tured striving of her mind She didn’t know She only 
knew that she had to borrow five thousand francs from 
me for her husband Then she plucked up courage to he. 
“Yes, he has written to me ” 

“But when? You didn’t speak to me about it yester- 
day ” 

“I got his letter this mommg ” 

“Can you let me see it?” 

“No ... no ... no ... it is very mtunate . . 
too personal . . . I’ve . I’ve burned it ” 

‘^our husband must be m debt, then ” 

Agam she hesitated, then answered 
“I don’t know.” 

I told her abruptly. 

“The fact is I can’t lay my hands on five thousand 
francs at the moment, my dear.” 
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A kind of agonized wail broke from her 
'‘'Oh, I implore you, I implore you, get it for me ” 
She grew dread^lly excited, clasping her hands as if 
she were praying to me The tone of her voice changed 
as I listened she wept, stammering, tom with gnef, 
goaded by the irresistible command that had been laid 
on her 

''Oh, I implore you to get it ... If you knew how 
unhappy I am^ . I must have it today ” 

I took pity on her 

‘You shall have it at once, I promise you 
“Thank you, thank you," she cned “How kind you 
are^" 

“Do you remember,” I went on, “what happened at 
your house yesterday evemng^” 

‘Y^es ” 

“Do vou remember that Dr Parent put you to sleep^” 
‘Yes” 

“Veiy well, he ordered you to come this mormng and 
borrow five thousand francs from me, and you are now 
obeying the suggestion” 

She considered this for a moment and answered 
“Because my husband wants it ” 

I spent an hour trying to convmce her, but I could 
not do so 

When she left, I ran to the doctor s house He was 
]ust going out, and he hstened to me with a smile Then 
he said 

“Now do you believe^” 

“I must” 

“Let’s go and call on your cousin ” 

She was already asleep on a day-bed, overwhelmed 
wath wearmess The doctor felt her pulse, and looked at 
her for some time, one hand lifted towards her eyes, that 
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slowly closed under the irresistible compulsion of his 
magnetic force 

When she was asleep 

“Your husband has no further need for five thousand 
francs You will forget that you begged your cousm to 
lend it to you, and if he speaks to you about it, you will 
not understand ” 

Then he woke her up I drew a note-case from my 
pocket 

‘‘Here is what you asked me for this morning, my 
dear ” 

She was so dumbfounded that I dared not press the 
matter I did, however, try to rouse her memory, but 
she demed it fiercely, thought I was making fun of her 
and at last was almost angry 

Back at the hotel The experience disturbed me so 
profoundly that I could not eat lunch 

July 19 I have told several people about this adven- 
ture and been laughed at for my pains I dont know 
what to think now The wise man says Perhaps^ 

July 21 I dined at Bougival, then I spent the evemng 
at the rowing-club dance There’s no doubt that every- 
thing IS a question of places and persons To beheve m 
the supernatural m the island of GrenouiUere would be 
the height of folly but at the top of Mont-Samt- 
Michel? m the Indies^ We are frightfully influ- 
enced by our surroundings I am going home next week, 

July 30. 1 have been home since yesterday All is well. 

August 2 Nothmg fresh The weather has been glori- 
ous I spend my days watching the Seme run past 
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August 4 The servants are quarreling among them- 
selves They declare that someone breaks the glasses m 
the cupboard at mght My man blames the cook, who 
blames the housemaid, who blames the other two Who 
zs the culpnt^ It would take a mighty clever man to find 
out 

August 6. This time, I am not mad I Ve seen • . , 
IVe seen . I’ve seen I can doubt no more 

IVe seen, . I’m still chilled to the bone . , , 
stili terrified to the marrow I’ve seenf . 

At two o’clock, m broad daylight, I was walking m 
mv rose-garden . between the autumn roses, that 
are just coming out 

As I paused to look at a Geant des Batailles, which 
bore three superb flow^ers, I saw% I distmctly saw, nght 
under m) eye, the stem of one of these roses bend as if 
an inMSible hand had twisted it, then break as if the 
hand had plucked it Then the flower rose, descnbmg 
in tlie air the curve that an arm would have made carry- 
ing it towards a mouth, and it hung suspended in the 
clear air, quite alone, motionless, a temfymg scarlet 
splash three paces from my eyes 

I lost my head and flung mvself on it, grasping at it. 
My fingers closed on nothing it had disappeared Then 
I w^as filled with a savage rage agamst myself, a rational, 
senous-mmded man simply does not have such halluci- 
nations 

But was it really a hallucmation? I turned round to 
look for the flower and found it immediately under the 
bush, freshly broken off and lying between the two 
roses that still remained on the branch. 

Then I went back to the house, my senses reehng for 
I am sure now, sure as I am that day foDows mght, that 
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there hves at my side an mvisible bemg who feeds on 
milk and water, w’^ho can touch things, take them, move 
them from one place to another, is endowed therefore 
with a material nature, though imperceptible to our 
senses, and hves beside me, under my roof. . . • 

August 7 I slept quietly. He drank the water from 
my carafe, but he did not disturb my sleep. 

I wonder if I am mad Sometimes as I walk in the 
blazmg sunshme along the river-bank, I am filled with 
doubts of my samty, not the vague doubts I have been 
feehng, but precise and uncompromising doubts, I have 
seen madmen, I have known men who were inteUigent, 
lucid, even exceptionally clear-headed m everything m 
life but on one point They talked quite clearly, easily, 
and profoundly about everything, until suddenly their 
mmds ran onto the rocks of their madness and was there 
rent m pieces, strewn to the winds and foundered in the 
fearful raging sea, filled with surging waves, fogs, 
squalls, that we call "insamty 

I should certamly think myself mad, absolutely mad, 
if I were not conscious, if I were not perfectly aware of 
my state of mind, if I did not plumb and analyze it with 
such complete clearness I assume that I must be merely 
a sane man troubled by hallucinations There must be 
some unknown disturbance in my bram, one of those 
disturbances that modem physiologists are trying to 
observe and elucidate, and this disturbance has opened 
a deep gulf in my mind, in the orderly and logical work- 
ing of my thoughts Similar phenomena take place in a 
dream that drags us through the most unreal phantas- 
magoria without surpnsmg us, because the mechanism 
of judgment, the controlling censor, is asleep, while the 
imagmative faculty wakes and works. Can one of the 
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invisible strings that control my mental keyboard have 
become muted^ 

Sometimes, after an accident, a man loses his power 
to remember proper names, or verbs, or figures, or dates 
The localization of all the different faculties of the mind 
IS now proved Is there anythmg surprising, therefore, in 
the idea that my power of examining the unreahty of 
certain hallucinations has ceased to function m my bram 
]ust now? 

I thought of all this as I walked by the side of the 
water The sunlight flung a mantle of hght across the 
ri\ er, clothing the earth with beauty, fillmg my thoughts 
with love of life, of the swallows whose swift flight is a 
joy to my eyes, of the riverside grasses whose whisper 
debghts my ears 

Little by httle, however, I fell prey to an mexphcable 
uneasiness. I felt as though some force, an occult force, 
were paralyzing my movements, halting me, hindering 
me from going farther, calhng me back I felt the land 
of unhappy impulse to turn back that one feels when 
a beloved person has been left at home ill and one is 
possessed by a forebodmg that the illness has taken a 
turn for the worse 

So, m spite of myself, I turned back, sure that I should 
find bad news waitmg in my house, a letter or a tele- 
gram There was nothing, and I was left more surprised 
and uneasy than if I had had yet another fantastic vision 

August 8 Yesterday I spent a frightful night He did 
not manifest himself agam, but I feel him near me, spy- 
ing on me, watchmg me, penetrating me, dommatmg 
me, more to be feared when he hides himself thus than 
if he gave notice of his constant, mvisible presence by 
supernatural phenomena 

However, I slept 
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August 9 Nothing, but I am afraid, 

August 10 Nothing, what will happen tomorrow? 

August 11 Still nothmg I cant stay at home any 
longer, with this fear and these thoughts m my mind I 
shall go away 

August 12 Ten o’clock m the evemng I have been 
wanting to go away all day. I can’t I have been want- 
ing to carry out the easy, simple act that will set me free 
— ^go out — get into my carnage to go to Rouen — I can’t. 
Why? 

August 13 Under the affliction of certam maladies, 
all the resources of one’s physical bemg seem crushed, 
all one’s energy exhausted, one’s muscles relaxed, one’s 
bones grown as soft as flesh and one’s flesh turned to 
water In a strange and wretched fashion I suffer all 
these pains m my spiritual being I have no strength, no 
courage, no control over myself, no power even to sum- 
mon my will I can no longer will, but someone wills 
for me — and I obey 

August 14 I am lost Someone has taken possession 
of my soul and is master of it, someone orders all my 
acts, all my movements, all my thoughts I am no longer 
anything m myself, I am only a spectator, enslaved, and 
terrified by all the things I do I wish to go out I can- 
not He does not wish it, and I remain, dazed, trem- 
blmg, in the armchair where he keeps me seated I de- 
sire no more than to get up, to raise myself, so that 
I can think I am master of myself again. I can’t do it I 
am riveted to my seat, and my seat is fast to the ground, 
in such fashion that no force could lift us 
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Then, all at once, I must, must, must go mto my 
garden and pick strawberries and eat them Oh, my 
God^ my God* my God Is there a God? If there is one, 
dehver me, save me, help me* Pardon me* Pity me* Ha\e 
mercy on me* How I suffer* How I am tortured* How 
terrible this is* 

August 15 Think how my poor cousm was possessed 
and overmastered when she came to borrow five thou- 
sand francs from me She submitted to an ahen wall that 
had entered into her, as if it w^ere another soul, a para- 
sitic, tyranmcal soul Is the world commg to an end^ 

But what IS this being, this invisible beiSig who rules 
me^ This unknowable creature, this wanderer from a 
supernatural race 

So Unseen Ones exist^ Then why is it that smce the 
world began they have never manifested themselves un- 
mistakably, as they do to me now? I have never read of 
anything like the things that are happenmg under my 
roof If I could only leave it, if I could go away, fiy 
far aw^ay and return no more, I should be saved, but I 
canT 

August 16. Today I was able to escape for two hours, 
hke a pnsoner who finds the door of his cell accidentally 
left open I felt that I was suddenly set free, that he had 
withdrawn himself I ordered the horses to be put m the 
carnage as quickly as possible and I reached Bouen Oh, 
what a joy it was to find myself able to tell a man, ‘‘Go 
to Rouen,’’ and be obeyed* 

I stopped at the hbrary and I asked them to lend me 
the long treatise of Dr Hermann Herestauss on the un- 
seen inhabitants of the antique and modem worlds 

Then, just as I was gettmg back mto my carnage, 
with the words, ^TTo the station,^ on my bps, I shouted 
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— -I didn’t speak, I shouted — ^in a voice so loud that 
the passers-by turned round, "Home/’ and I fell, o\ei- 
wheimed with misery, onto the cushions of my carnage 
He had foimd me again and taken possession once more 

August 17 What a night^ What a mght' Nevertheless 
it seems to me that I ought to congratulate mvseif I 
read until one o’clock m the mormng Hermann Heie- 
stSLUSS, a doctor of philosophy and theogony, has wntten 
an account of all the invisible beings who wander 
among men or have been imagmed by men’s minds He 
describes their ongms, their domains, their power But 
none of them is the least hke the being who haunts me 
It IS as if man, since he began to think, has had a foie- 
boding of some new^ being, mightier than himself, w^ho 
shall succeed him m this world, and, m his terror, feel- 
mg him draw near, and unable to guess at the nature of 
this master, has created all the fantastic crowd of occult 
beings, dim phantoms bom of fear 

Well, I read until one o’clock and then I s^ted myself 
near an open window to cool my head and my thoughts 
in the mild mght air 

It was fine and warm. In other days how I should 
ha\e loved such a night^ 

No moon The stars trembled and ghttered in the 
black depths of the sky. Who dwells in those worlds^ 
What forms of hfe, what Iivmg creatures, what animals 
or plants do they hold^ What more than we do the 
think ers m those far-off universes know"^ What more 
can they do than we^ WTiat do they see that we do not 
know oP Perhaps one of them, some day or other, w^ 
cross the gulf of space and appear on our earth to con- 
quer It, just as m olden days the Normans crossed the 
sea to subdue weaker nations 

We are so infirm, so defenseless, so ignorant, so small. 
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on this gram of dust that revolves and crumbles in 
drop of water 

So dreammg, I fell asleep, in the fresh evening air 

I slept for about forty minutes and opened my eyes 
agam without movmg, roused by I know not what vague 
and strange emotions At first I saw nothmg, then all at 
once I thought that the page of a book lying open on my 
table had turned over of itself Not a breath of air came 
in at the wmdow I was surpnsed and I sat waiting 
About four mmutes later, I saw% I saw, yes, I saw with 
my own eyes another page come up and turn back on the 
preceding one, as if a finger had folded it back My arm- 
chair was empty, seemed empty, but I realized that he 
was there, he, sitting m my place and readmg In one 
wild sprmg, hke a madden^ beast springing on his 
tramer, I crossed the room to seize him, crush him, kill 
him But before I had reached it my seat turned right 
over as if he had fled before me my table rocked, 
my lamp fell and was extmgmshed, and my window 
slammed shut as if I had surpnsed a malefactor who 
had flung himself out into the darkness, tuggmg at the 
sashes with all his force 

So he had run away, he had been afraid, afraid of me, 
me^ 

Then . , . then . tomorrow . . or the day 
after . • . or some day . I should be able to get 
him between my fingers, and crush him to the ground 
Don’t dogs sometimes bite and fly at their masters’ 
throats^ 

August 18 IVe been thinking thmgs over all day Oh, 
yes, 111 obey him, satisfy his impulses, do his will, make 
myself humble, submissive, ser^e. He is the stronger 
But an hour will come. . . 
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August 19 I know now ... I know. ... I know 
all* I have just read the following in the Revue du 
Monde Scientifique 

"A strange piece of news reaches us from Rio de 
Janeiro Madness, an epidemic of madness, compar- 
able to the contagious outbursts of dementia that 
attacked the peoples of Europe m the Middle Ages,. 
IS raging m our day in the district of San Paulo The 
distracted inhabitants are leaving their houses, desert- 
ing their villages, abandomng their fields, declanng 
themselves to be pursued, possessed, and ordered 
about like a human herd by certain mvisible but 
tangible bemgs, vampires of some kind, vho feed on 
their vitahty while they sleep, m addition to drinking 
milk and water, while not, apparently, touching any 
other form of food 

“Professor Don Pedro Hennquez, accompamed by 
several medical authorities, has set out for the district 
of San Paulo, to study on the spot the origins and the 
forms taken by this surpnsmg madness, and to sug- 
gest to the Emperor such measures as appear to him 
most likely to restore the delirious inhabitants to 
samty ” 

Ah* I remember, I remember the lovely Brazihan 
three-master that sailed past my wmdows on the 8th of 
last May, on her way up the Seme I thought her such a 
bonny, white, gay boat The Bemg was on board her, 
come from over the sea, where his race is bom. He saw 
me He saw my house, white hke the ship, and he 
jumped from the vessel to the bank Oh, my God* 

Now I know, I imderstand The reign of man is at an 
end 

He IS here, whom the dawmng fears of primitive peo- 
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pies taught them to dread He who was exorcized b\^ 
troubled priests, evoked m the darkness o£ mght by wiz- 
ards who yet never saw him materialize, to whom the 
foreboding vision of the temporary masters of this w^orld 
lent all the monstrous or giacious forms of gnomes, 
spirits, jmns, fairies, and hobgoblms Primitive tenoi 
visuahzed lum m the crudest forms, later wiser men 
have seen him more clearly Mesmer foresaw him, and 
it is ten years already that doctors have made the most 
exact inquiries into tlie nature of his power, even before 
he had begun to exercise it himself They have been 
makmg a plaything of this weapon of the new God, this 
imposition of a mysterious w^ill on the enslaved soul of 
man. They called it magnetism, hypnotism, suggestion 

. , anythmg you like I have seen them amusmg them- 
selves with this horrible power like foolish children 
Woe to us* W'oe to man* He is here . . the the 

. . . what is his name*^ the . . it seems as if he 
were shouting his name m my ear, and I cannot hear it 
. • . the . . yes . he is shouting it . , I am 
hstemng I can’t hear , . . agam, tell me again 

. . , the . Horla . . . I heard . . theHorla 
it is he . . the Horla he is here! 

Ah, the vulture ate the dove, the wolf ate the sheep, 
the hon devoured the sharp-horned buffalo, man slew 
the Hon with arrow, spear, and gun, but the Horla w^^ 
make of man what we have made of the horse and the 
cow his thing, his servant, and his food, by the mere 
force of his will Woe to us! 

But sometimes the beast rebels and kills his tamer 
... I too want ... I could . . . but I must know 
him, touch him, see him. Scientists say that the eye of 
the beast is not like ours and does not see as ours does 
. . . And my eye fails to show me this newcomer who 
is oppressing me 
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Oh, the words of the monk of Mont-Saint- 
Michel come to my mind ''Do we see the hundred- 
thousandth part of all that e'asts^ Thmk, there’s the 
wand, the greatest force m Nature, which throw^s down 
men, shatters bmldmgs, uproots trees, stirs up the sea 
into watery mountains, destroys clifiFs and tosses the tall 
ships agamst the shore, the wand that kills, whistles, 
groans, roars — ^have you seen it, can you see iP Never- 
theless, it exists ” 

And I considered further my eye is so weak, so im- 
perfect, that it does not distmgmsh even sohd bodies if 
they are transparent as glass is If a looking-glass that 
has no foil backing bars my path, I hurl myself against 
it as a bird that has got mto a room breaks its head on 
the windowpane How many other things deceive and 
mislead my eye^ Then what is there surprising in its 
failure to see a new body that offers no resistance to the 
passage of hght^ 

A new being* Why not^^ He must assuredly come* Why 
should we be the last^ Why is he not seen of our eyes as 
are all the bemgs created before us? Because his form is 
nearer perfection, his body finer and completer than 
ours— ours, which is so weak, so clumsily conceived, en- 
cumbered by organs always tired, always strained hke 
a too complex mechanism, which hves like a vegetable 
or a beast, drawing its substance painfully from the air, 
from grasses and meat, a hving machme subject to sick- 
ness, deformity and corruption, drawmg its breath in 
pam, lU-regulated, simple and fantastic, mgemously ill- 
made, clumsily and dehcately erected, the mere rough 
sketch of a bemg who might become mtelhgent and 
noble 

There have been so few genera created m the world, 
from the bivalve to man Why not one more, when we 
reach the end of the period of time that separates each 
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successive appearance of a species from that which ap- 
peared before it^ 

Why not one more^ Why not also new lands of trees 
bearing monstrous flowers, blazmg with color and filhng 
all the countrvside wth their perfume Why not other 
elements than fire, air, earth and water? There are four, 
only four sources of our being* How scantyl Why not 
forty, four hundred, four thousand*^ How poor, mg- 
gardly, and brutish is hfe* Grudgmgly given, meanly 
conceived, stupidly executed Consider the grace of the 
elephant, the hippopotamus* The elegance of the camel* 
You bid me consider the butterfly! A winged flower! I 
can imagme one vast as a hundred worlds, with wings 
for whose shape, beauty, color, and sweep I cannot find 
any words. But I see it ... it goes from star to star, re- 
freshing and perfuming them with the soft, gracious 
wand of its passing And the people of the upper air 
watch it pass, in an ecstasy of joy! 

What is the matter with me^ It is he, he, the Horla, 
who IS haunting me, filhng my head with these absurd- 
ities* He IS m me, he has become my soul, I will kill him 

August 19 I will kill him I have seen him! I was 
sitting at my table yesterday evemng, pretending to be 
absorbed in writing I knew very well that he would 
come and prowl round me, very close to me, so close 
that I might be able to touch him, seize him, perhaps^ 
And then! . then, I should be filled with the strength 
of desperation, I should have hands, knees, chest, face, 
teeth to strangle him, crush him, tear hnn, rend him 
With every sense quivermgly alert, I watched for him 
I had ht both my lamps and the eight candles on my 
chimney-piece, as if I thought I should be more likely 
to discover him by this bright hght 
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In front of me was my bed, an old oak four-poster, on 
my right, the fireplace, on my left, my door carefully 
shut, after I had left it open for a long time to attract 
him, behmd me, a very tall cupboard with a mirror 
front, w'hich I used every day to shave and dress by, and 
in which I always looked at myself from head to foot 
whenever I passed m front of it. 

Well, I pretended to write to deceive him, because 
he was spying on me too, and, all at once, I felt, I was 
certain, that he was reading over my shoulder, that he 
was there, his breath on my ear 

I stood up, my hand outstretched, and turned round, 
so qmckly Aat I almost fell What do you thinkf^ . . . 
the room was as hght as day, and I could not see myself 
m my lookmg-glassi It was empty, transparent, deep, 
filled with hght^ I was not reflected m it . . and I 
was standing m front of it I could see the wide limpid 
expanse of glass from top to bottom And I stared at it 
with a distraught gaze I dared not step forward, I 
dared not move, nevertheless I felt that he was there, 
V hose immaterial body had swallowed up my reflection, 
but that he would elude me still 

How frightened I was! A moment later my reflection 
began to appear m the depths of the lookmg-glass, m a 
sort of mist, as if I were lookmg at it through water, this 
water seemed to flow from left to nght, slowly, so that 
moment by moment my reflection emerged more dis- 
tmctly It was like the passmg of an echpse The thing 
that was conceahng me appeared to possess no sharply 
defined outhnes, but a land of transparent opacity that 
gradually cleared 

At last I could see myself from head to foot, just as I 
saw myself every day when I looked m the glass 

I had seen him! The horror of it is stdl on me, makmg 
me shudder. 
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August 20 Kill him — ^but how, since I cannot touch 
him^ Poison^ But he would see me put it in the water, 
and besides, would our poisons affect an immatenal 
body^ No . no, they certainly would not Then 
how ^ . how^ 

August 21 I have sent for a locksmith from Rouen, 
and ordered him to fit my room with iron shutters, such 
as they have m certain hotels in Pans, to keep out rob- 
bers He is to make me, also, a similar sort of door 
Everyone thinks me a coward, but much I care for that^ 


September 10 Rouen, H6tel Continental It is done 
. It IS done . . but is he dead? My bram reels 

with what I have seen 

Yesterday the locksmith put up my iron shutters and 
my iron door, and I left everything open until midmght, 
although It began to get cold 

All at once I felt his presence, and I was filled with 
joy, a mad joy. I rose slowly to my feet, and walked 
about the room for a long time, so that he should suspect 
nothmg, then I took off my boots and carelessly drew on 
my slippers, then I closed my iron shutters, and, saun- 
termg back towards the door, I double-locked it too 
Then I walked back to the wmdow and secured it with 
a padlock, puttmg the key m my pocket 

Suddenly I reahzed that he was prowhng anxiously 
roimd me, he was afraid now, and commandmg me to 
open them for him. I almost yielded I did not yield but, 
leamng on the door, I set it ajar, just wide enough for 
me to shp out backwards, and as I am very tall my head 
touched the hntel I was sure that he could not have got 
out and I shut him m, alone, all alone Thank God^ I 
had him^ Then I ran downstairs, m the drawing-room 
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which IS undei my room, I took both my lamps and 
emptied the oil aU over the carpet and the furniture, 
every thmg, then I set it on fire and I fled after having 
double-locked the mam door 

And I went and hid myself at the bottom of my gar- 
den, m a grove of laurels How long it took, how long^ 
Eveiy thing was dark, silent, still, not a breath of air, not 
a star, mountains of unseen clouds that lay heavily, how 
heavnly, on my spirit 

I kept my gaze fixed on my house, and waited How 
long It took^ I was begmmng to think that the fire had 
died out of itself, or that he. He, had put it out, w^hen 
one of the lower wmdows fell in under the fierce breath 
of the fire and a flame, a great red and yellow^ flame, a 
long, curhng, caressmg flame, leaped up the white w all 
and pressed its lass on the roof itself A flood of light 
poured over trees, branches, leaves, and with that a 
shudder, a shudder of fear, ran through them The birds 
woke, a dog how^led I thought the dawn was at hand 
In a moment two more window^s burst into flame and I 
saw that the lower half of my house was now one fright- 
ful furnace But a cry, a frightful, piercing, agomzed 
cry, a woman’s cry, stabbed the mght, and two skyhghts 
opened I had forgotten my servants I saw their dis- 
traught faces and their wildly waving arms . , 

Then, frantic with horror, I began to run towards the 
village, shoutmg, ‘Help^ help^ fire! fire^” I met people 
already on their way to the house and I turned back 
with them to look at it. 

By now the house was no more than a horrible and 
magnificent funeral pyre, a monstrous pyre hghting up 
the whole earth, a pyre that was consummg men, and 
consuming Him, Him, my prisoner, the new Bemg, the 
new Master, the Horla^ 

The whole roof fell in with a sudden crash, and a 
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volcano of flamss leaped to the sky Through all the 
windows open on the furnace, I saw the fiery vat, and 
I reflected that he was there, in this oven, dead 

Dead? Perhaps^ His body^ Perhaps that body 

through w^hich hght fell could not be destroyed by the 
methods that kill our bodies^ 

Suppose he is not dead^^ Perhaps only time has 

power o\ei the InMsible and Dreadful One Why 
should this transparent, unknowable body, this body of 
the spirit, fear sickness, wounds, infirmity, premature 
destruction^ 

Premature destruction^ The source of all human 
dreadf After man, the Horla After him who can die 
any day, any hour, any moment, by accidents of all 
kinds, comes he who can only die at his appointed day, 
hour and moment, when he has attained the hmit of 
his existence 

No .no I know, I know he is not 
dead ... so « so I must kill myself, now 
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Having packed her trunks, Jeanne went to the 
window It was still raining The downpour had beaten 
ag^unst the windowpanes and the roof aU night long 
It seemed as if the lowering clouds, heavy with water, 
had burst, emptying upon the earth, reducing it to 
pulp and meltmg it like sugar Sudden squalls swept 
by m warm gusts The roarmg of overflow mg gutters 
filled the deserted streets, in which the houses, like 
sponges, absorbed the moisture which penetrated inside 
and made the walls perspire from cellar to attic 

Jeanne, who had left the convent the day before, free 
for ever, at last, and ready to seize upon all the hap- 
piness of hfe, of which she had dreamed so long, feared 
her father would not start if the weather did not clear> 
and for the hundredth time since mormng she studied 
the horizon 

Then she noticed that she had forgotten to put her 
calendar m her travelmg-bag She took from the wall 
the httle card divided into months, which bore in the 
midst of a design the date of the current year, 1819, in 
gilt figures She crossed off with a pencil the first four 
columns, drawmg a Ime through each samt’s name imUl 

377 
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she came to the second of May, the day of her leavmg 

the convent 

A \oice outside the door called, Jeanne 

answ ered, “Come m, papa ” And her father appeared 

Baron Simon Jacques Le Perthuis des Vauds was a 
gentleman of the old order, eccentric and good-hearted 
An enthusiastic disciple of Jean Jacques Rousseau, he 
had all tlie tenderness of a lover for nature, for fields, 
woods and animals 

An aristocrat by birth, he instinctively hated the year 
1793 , but, being a philosopher hy temperament, and 
hberal by upbnnging, he execiated tyranny with an in- 
offensi\e and declamatory hatred His great strength 
and his gieat weakness was his good nature, a good 
nature which had no. arms enough to caress, to give, to 
embrace, a creatn e good nature, diffuse and incapable 
of resistance, as though a ner\e of his will were para- 
lyzed, a lack of energy, almost a vice 

A man of theories, he had thought out a whole plan 
of education for his daughter, desirmg to make her 
happy, good, upright, and tender She had remained at 
home up to the age of twelve, when, m spite of her 
mothers tears, she was placed m the convent of the 
Sacred Heart 

He had kept her strictly shut up there, cloistered. 
Ignorant of human affairs He wanted her to return to 
him chaste, at the age of seventeen, so that he himself 
might steep her m a sort of bath of poetry, and m the 
fields, m the midst of the frmtful country, open her 
soul and enhghten her ignorance by the sight of artless 
love, of the simple tenderness of animals, of the serene 
laws of hfe 

She was leaving the convent now, radiant, full of the 
sources and desires of happmess, ready for all joys, for 
all the charming adventures which her mmd had al- 
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ready dwelt upon in the idleness of her days, during the 
long mghts, in the sohtude of her hopes 

She was like a portrait by Paul Veronese, with her 
fair, shining hair, which looked as if it had colored her 
skin, the skin of an aristocrat, shghtly tinted with pink, 
shaded with a hght brown, a sort of pale velvet, just 
perceptible when the sun kissed it Her eyes w^ere blue 
that opaque blue which is seen in Dutch china figures 
Dpon her left nostril she had a little beauty spot, and 
another to the right upon hei chin, where there curled a 
few tiny hairs so hke her slan that they could hardly 
be seen She was tall, with a well-developed bosom and 
a supple waist Her clear voice sounded at times too 
shrill, but her frank laugh spread happiness about her 
Often, with a habitual gesture, she would put her two 
hands to her temples as if to smooth her hair 

She ran to her father and put her arms round him 
and lossed him ‘Well, are w^e she asked He 

smiled, shook back his already white hair, which he 
wore rather long, and pomting towards the wnndow 
said 

“How can you wish to travel in such weather^'^ 

But she begged him, coaxing and tender, “Oh, papa,, 
do let us go It wiU clear up m the afternoon ” 

“But your mother will never consent to it ” 

“Yes, I promise you that she will I will answer for 
It " 

“If you succeed m persuadmg your mother, I am 
quite willmg” 

Jeanne hastened to the Baronne’s room, for she had 
looked forward to this day of departure with growmg" 
impatience Smce entermg the Sacred Heart she had 
not left Rouen, as her fa^er would not allow any dis- 
traction before the age which he had fixed Twice only 
she had been taken to Pans for a fortnight, but that 
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w as another town, and her heart was set on the country 
She was going now to pass the summer on their estate 
of Les Peuples, an old family chdteau situated on the 
cliff near Yport, and she anticipated boundless joy in 
the free life beside tlie sea Besides, it was understood 
that this manor would be given to her, and that she 
should always hve in it when she was manned The 
ram, which had been falhng ceaselessly since the day 
before, w^as the first great sorrow of her existence 

But in three minutes she came running out of her 
mothei’s room, crying all through the house, ‘Tapa, 
papa^ Mamma is wilhng So have them harness the 
horses ” 

The deluge w^as not lessemng, it even seemed to be 
coming dowm twice as heavily, when the carnage was 
dnven to the door Jeanne was ready to get in when the 
Baronne came downstairs, supported on one side by her 
husband and on the other by a tall chambermaid, as 
strong and strappmg as a coimtry lad She was a Nor- 
man woman from Caux who appeared at least twenty, 
although she was eighteen at the most She was treated 
in the family as a second daughter, for she was Jeanne’s 
foster-sister Her name was Rosahe, and her prmcipal 
duty consisted m guidmg the steps of her mistress, who 
had become enormous in the last few years owing to 
hypertrophy of the heart, of which she was always 
complaimng 

The Baronne, pantmg a good deal, reached the steps 
of the old house, looked at the courtyard where the 
water was streammg, and murmured, ‘It is really not 
wise ” 

With a smile her husband rephed, ^Tt is as you wish, 
Madame Adelaide " 

As she bore the Bourbon name of Adelaide, he al- 
ways preceded it by ^Madame” with a shght air of 
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mocking respect Madame continued her progress and 
climbed painfully mto the carnage, the spnngs of which 
bent under her weight The Baron sat at her side and 
Jeanne and Rosalie took their places on the seat, with 
their backs to the horses 

The cook, Ludivme, brought piles of rugs, which 
were spread over their knees, and two baskets, which 
were concealed beneath the legs of the travelers, then 
she climbed to the box beside old Simon and wrapped 
herself in a great blanket w^hich entirely covered her 
The concierge and his wife came to say good-bye as 
they shut the carnage door, and received the last orders 
about the trunks which were to follow in a cart, and 
so they started Old Simon, the coachman, his head 
bowed, his back bent under the ram, disappeared be- 
neath his box-coat with its tuple cape, the howling 
storm beat upon the carnage window's and inundated 
the roadway 

With the two horses at a rapid trot the carnage rolled 
qmckly down to the quay, skirted the hne of great ships 
whose masts, yards, and rigging rose up gloomily in the 
dnppmg sky, like leafless trees then it turned into the 
long Mount Riboudet Boulevard 

Soon they were drivmg through meadows, and from 
time to time a weeping-willow, its branches hanging as 
mertly as a corpse, stood out somberly through a sheet 
of ram The horses’ hoofs clattered and the four w^heels 
splashed httle pools "of mud 

They were silent even their spints seemed damp- 
ened like the earth The old lady leaned back, pil- 
lowed her head and closed her eyes The Baron gazed at 
the drenched and monotonous fields wnth a mournful 
eye Rosahe, a parcel on her knees, was dreammg in 
the ammal way of- the common people But Jeanne, 
under this tepid downpour, felt herself reviving like a 
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plant which had been shut up and has now been re- 
stored to the air, and the density of her ]oy sheltered 
her heart from sorrow hke fohage Although she did 
not speak, she wanted to sing, to stretch out her hand 
in order to fill it with rain-water which she would dnnk 
and she enjoyed being carried along at full trot by the 
horses, loolang at the desolation of the landscape and 
feehng heiself protected in the midst of this mundation 
Under the pelting ram the gleaming backs of the two 
animals threw oflF a cloud of steam 

The Baronne gradually fell asleep Her face, framed 
by SIX danghng ringlets, sank lower and lower, weakly 
supported by the three great billows of her chm, whose 
final undulations were lost in the broad ocean of her 
bosom Her head, nsing at each breath, fell agam, her 
cheeks were pufiFed out, while from between her partly 
opened lips a snore issued Her husband leaned towards 
her, and gently placed a httle leather pocketbook in 
her hands, which were folded upon her broad stomach 

This touch awakened her, and she gazed at the ob- 
ject with dazed eyes, with the stupid expression bom 
of interrupted dreams The pocketbook dropped and 
opened Gold coins and banknotes were scattered all 
over the carnage This completely aroused her, and the 
gaiety of her daughter was heard in a peal of laughter 

The Baron picked up the money and placing it on 
her knees said, “This, dear, is all that is left of my farm 
at Eletot I sold it to repair Les Peuples, where we shall 
live so much m future ” 

She counted six thousand four hundred francs and 
put them qmetly in her pocket It was the mnth farm 
thus sold out of the thirty-one which their parents had 
left to them They, nevertheless, still possessed an m- 
come of about twenty thousand francs from properties 
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which, if properly managed, would have easily yielded 
them thirty thousand francs a year 

As they hved simply, this mcome would have been 
sufficient if there had not been a bottomless hole al- 
ways open m the house good-natured generosity. It 
dned up the money in their hands as the sun dries up 
the water in the marshes It flowed, fled, disappeared. 
How^ Nobody knew One of them frequently said to 
the other 

“I don’t know how it is, but I have spent a hundred 
francs today, without buymg anything much ” 

This lavishness was, however, one of the great pleas- 
ures of their life They agreed on this pomt m a way 
w^hich was both superb and touching 

Jeanne asked, 'Ts my castle beautiful now^” 

The Baron answered gaily, '*You shall see, htde 
daughter ” 

Gradually the violence of the ram lessened then 
there was only a sort of mist, a fine dust of whirhng 
ram The arch of clouds seemed to nse and to hghten: 
and suddenly through an unseen nft, a long slantmg 
ray of sunshme fell upon the meadows, and the clouds 
havmg been rent asunder, the blue heights of the 
heavens appeared then the nft widened like the rend- 
ing of a veil, and a beautiful azure sky, clear and 
fafiiomless, spread over the world 

A fresh and gentle breath of wmd was felt, like a 
happy sigh of the earth, and when they skirted gardens 
or woods they heard at times the spnghtly song of a 
bird, drymg lus wmgs Evemng came Everyone m the 
carnage was asleep except Jeanne Twice they stopped 
at inns to rest the horses and give them oats and water 
The sun had set Bells were nngmg in the distance 
In a htde village the people were hghtmg the lamps. 
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and the sky was also lit by myriads of stars Lighted 
houses appeared at intervals, piercmg the darkness with 
pomts of fire, and suddenly, behind a hill, through the 
branches of the fir-trees, the moon rose, red, enormous, 
and, as it were, heavy with sleep 

It was so mild that the windows were left lowered 
Jeanne, exhausted wath dreaming, surfeited with happy 
vasions, was now sleeping At times the numbed feeling 
caused by remaining too long in one position made her 
open her eyes then she looked out and saw the trees 
of a farm pass m the clear night, or perhaps some cows, 
lymg here and there in a field, raised their heads Then 
she settled in another position, and tried to recapture 
an mterrupted dream, but the continuous rumblmg of 
the carriage filled her ears, tired her mind, and she 
closed her eyes again, feehng her spirit as stiff and 
cramped as her body 

At last they stopped Some men and women were 
standmg before the carnage door with lanterns in then- 
hands They had arrived Jeanne, suddenly awakened, 
quickly jumped out Her father and Rosahe, hghted by 
a farmer, almost earned the Baronne, who was abso- 
lutely worn out, groamng m distress, and continually 
repeating m a weak little voice, "Ah^ my Godf my poor 
children^” She would not take anything to eat or any- 
thmg to drmk, but went to bed and at once fell asleep 

Jeanne and the Baron had supper together They 
smiled as they looked at each other, holdmg hands 
across the table, and, both filled with childish joy, they 
began to inspect the restored manor 

It was one of those big, high Norman residences, both 
farmhouse and chateau, built of white stone which had 
turned gray, and spacious enough to hold a tnbe An 
immense vestibule divided the house in two and crossed 
it, openmg its great doors on both sides A double stair- 
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case seemed to bestnde this entrance, leaving the center 
empty, and uniting its two flights o£ steps on the first 
floor like a bridge On the ground floor to the right was 
an mordinately large drawing-room, hung with tapes- 
tnes representmg fohage with birds All the furniture, 
upholstered m needle-point tapestry, illustrated La 
Fontaine’s Fables and Jeanne had a shiver of pleasure 
on seeing again an old chair which she had loved as a 
child, and which represented the story of the fox and 
the stork. 

Beside the drawmg-room were the hbrary, filled with 
old books, and two other unused rooms At the left were 
the dimng-room with new wainscoting, the hnen-room, 
the butler’s pantry, and a httle room contaimng a bath- 
tub 

A corridor ran along the whole length of the upper 
story, and divided it m two The tfen doors of the ten 
rooms opened onto this At the very end, on the right, 
was Jeanne’s apartment They entered it The Baron 
had ]ust had it done up, merely havmg used the hang- 
ings and the furmture which were lying idle in the 
garret Tapestries of a Flemish ongm, and very old, 
peopled this place with strange characters 

But when she saw her bed, the young girl shouted 
with joy At the four comers, four large oaken birds, all 
black and gleammg with pohsh, supported the bed and 
seemed to be its guardians The sides represented two 
great garlands of carved flowers and fnuts and four 
finely fluted columns terminating m Cormthian capitals 
supported a cornice of Cupids mtertwmed with roses 

It stood, monumental, yet very graceful, in spite of 
the austerity of the wood darkened by time The coun- 
terpane and the hangings of the canopy shone hke two 
firmaments They were made of antique silk of a deep 
blue, were starred in places by large embroidered gold 
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lilies. When she had sufficiently admired it, Jeanne, 
raismg her light, examined the tapestries to make out 
the subject 

A young nobleman and a young lady dressed m 
green, red, and yellow, m the strangest fashion, were 
conversing under a blue tree, on which white fruit was 
npemng A fat rabbit of the same color was mbblmg a 
little gray grass 

Just above the figures, at a conventional distance, one 
could see five little round houses with pointed roofs 
and, higher up, almost m the sk}% a very red windmill 
A flowery pattern ran through all this The two other 
panels much resembled the first, except that out of the 
houses came four little old men clad in the Flemish 
fashion, and raising their arms to heaven in token of 
their extreme astonishment and anger 

But the last tapestry represented a drama Near that 
rabbit, which was still mbbhng, the young man was 
stretched out apparently dead The young lady, looking 
at him, was piercing her bosom with a sword, and the 
fruits of the tree had become black Jeanne gave up 
trying to understand, when she observed in a comer 
a dinunutive httle creature, which the rabbit, had he 
been ahve, could have swallowed as easily as a blade 
of grass And yet it was a hon 

Then she recognized the misfortunes of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and although she smiled at the simphcity of 
tlie designs, she felt happy to be inclosed within this 
adventure of love, which would continually speak to 
her thoughts of cherished hopes, and every mght this 
legendary love would hover over her slumbers 

All the rest of the furmture was of the most diverse 
styles They were pieces which each generation leaves 
in the family, and which make of ancient houses a sort 
of museum, in which all lands of thmgs are mingled. 
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A superb Louis XIV chest of drawers, bound in shining 
brass, was flanked by two Louis XV armchairs, still 
co\ ered with their silken bouquets A rosewood wnting- 
table stood opposite the mantelpiece, on which was an 
Empire clock under a glass globe It w^as a bronze bee- 
hive upheld by four marble columns abo\e a garden of 
gilt flow^ers A slender pendulum, hanging from the hive 
through a long slit, swTing eternally a little bee wnth 
enameled wings o\er this flow^er-bed The dial was of 
painted faience, and set m the side of the beelnve It 
began to strike eleven The Baron kissed his daughter 
and went to his own room Then Jeanne, wuth regret, 
went to bed 

With a last glance she ran over the room, and then 
extinguished her candle But the bed, whose head alone 
was against the w’all, had a httle window on its left, 
through which a flood of moonhght streamed, spreadmg 
a splash of hght on the floor Reflections were cast upon 
the walls, pale reflections, feebly caressing the motion- 
less figures of Pyramus and Thisbe Through the other 
wmdow, opposite her feet, Jeanne perceived a tall tree, 
aU bathed m a soft hght She turned on her side, shut 
her eyes, then in a little while opened them again 

She seemed to feel still shaken by the joltmg of the 
carnage, whose rumbhng still fingered in her head. She 
remamed quiet at first, hoping that this repose would 
make her finally go to sleep but the impatience of her 
mmd soon spread through her whole body She had 
twitchmgs in her legs, and an increasing fever Then 
she got up, and bare-footed, bare-armed, with her long 
nightdress, which gave her the appearance of a phan- 
tom, she crossed the little lake of fight spread over the 
floor, opened her wmdow, and looked out 

The night was so clear that one could see as if it 
were broad daylight, and the young girl recognized aU 
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that country, beloved of her early childhood There was 
first, opposite her, a large lawn, yellow as butter under 
the nocturnal hght Two giant trees stood before the 
chateau, a plane-tree to the north, and a hme to the 
south Away at the end of the great stretch of grass, 
a httle grove terminated this domain, sheltered fiom 
the ocean gales by five rows of ancient elms, twisted, 
chpped, eaten away, bent like a roof by the unceasing 
ocean v\ ind 

This httle park was bounded on the right and left by 
two long avenues of extremely tall poplars, which sepa- 
rated the residence of the owners from the two adjacent 
farmhouses, one occupied by the Couillard and the 
other b}. the Martin family 

These poplars had given their name to the chateau 
Beyond this inclosure stretched a long uncultivated 
plain, thick with furze, where the breeze whistled and 
galloped day and mght Then suddenly the rising 
ground descended to a chff of a hundred meters, steep 
and white, bathing its foot in the ocean waves 

Jeanne gazed afar over the wide mottled surface of 
the sea, which seemed to slumber beneath the stars 
In the sunless calm all the odors of the earth were 
spread abroad. A jasmine clambermg about the lower 
windows contmually exhaled its penetrating breath, 
which mmgled with the hghter fragrance of the growing 
leaves. Sluggish breezes passed, bnngmg the strong 
savors of the salme air and the sticky moisture of the 
seaweed 

The young girl at first gave herself up to the pleasure 
of breathing, and the repose of the fields calmed her 
like a cool bath All the animals which awake when 
evemng comes and conceal their obscure existence in 
the tranquilhty of the mght filled the half-shadows with 
a silent agitation 
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Large birds, which uttered no cries, fluttered through 
the air hke dark shadows the humming o£ mvisible 
insects caressed the ear, silent races were nm across the 
grass, hea\y with dew, or the dark surface of the de- 
serted roads Only the melancholy frogs laimched their 
short and monotonous notes into the air 

It seemed to Jeanne that her heart was swelling, filled 
with whispers hke tins tranquil night, feeling suddenly 
a thousand roving desires, similar to those nocturnal 
ammals whose qmvenngs surrounded her An aflSmty 
united her to this h\TLng poetry and in the soft white- 
ness of the mght she felt strange shivers run over her, 
the throbbing of impalpable hopes, something hke a 
breath of happiness 

And she began to dream of love 
Love! For two years it had filled her with the mcreas- 
mg anxiety of its approach Now she was free to love; 
she had nothing more to do but to meet him What 
would he be hke^^ She did not exactly know, and she 
did not even ask herself the question It would be he^ 
that was aU 

She only knew that she would adore him with all 
her soul, and that he would chensh her with all his 
strength. They would take walks on evenmgs hke this, 
beneath the luminous dust that falls from the stars. 
They would go hand m hand close together, hearmg the 
beatmg of their hearts, feehng the warmth of their 
shoulders, mmghng their love with the sweet simphcity 
of the summer mghts, so umted that by the sole power 
of their tenderness they would easily penetrate each 
other s more secret thoughts. And this would continue 
forever m the seremty of an indescribable affection. 

It seemed to her suddenly that she felt him there, 
near her, and a vague, sensual thnll ran over her from 
head to foot. She pressed her arm agamst her breast^ 
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witl\ an unconscious gesture, as if to clasp her dream, 
and upon her bps proffered to the unknown there 
passed something which almost made her swoon, as if 
the breath of sprmg had given her a kiss of love 

Suddenly she heard someone walking on the road, 
in the night, behind the chateau And m an impulse of 
her perturbed soul, a transport of faith m the impos> 
sible, in pro\idential chances, m divine presentiments, 
in the romantic combinations of fate, she thought, “If 
it were only She hstened eagerly to the rhythmic 
step of the approaching person, sure that he was going 
to stop at the iron gate to ask hospitahty When he had 
passed, she felt as sad as after some deception But 
she understood the madness of her hopes and smiled at 
her folly 

Then, when she was calmed a httle, she let her mind 
float on the current of more reasonable reveries, seeking 
to see the future, planning her existence She would live 
here with him m their qmet chateau which overlooked 
the sea She would doubtless have two children, a son 
for him and a daughter for herself And she could see 
them runnmg over the grass between the plane-tree and 
the hme, while the father and mother followed them 
with glances of dehght, exchanging looks full of passion 
above their heads 

And she remained a long, long time musing thus, 
while the moon, completmg her voyage across the heav- 
ens, was disappearing m the ocean The air became 
cooler Towards the East the horizon grew hghter A 
cock crowed on the farm to the nght, another answered 
from the farm on the left Their hoarse cnes seemed to 
come from very far away through the partition of the 
poultry houses, and the stars imperceptibly pahng dis- 
appeared in the immense vault of the sky. 
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A Iltde cry of a bird rose somewhere Twittermgs, 
timid at first, came from the leaves, then they grew 
bolder, became vibratmg, joyous, spreadmg from branch 
to branch and from tree to tree Jeanne suddenly per^ 
ceived herself to be in a ray of light, and raising her head 
which she had hidden m hei hands, she closed her eyes, 
dazzled by the splendor of the dawn 

A mountam of empurpled clouds, partly concealed 
beneath the great avenue of poplars, cast their hues of 
blood upon the awakened earth And slowly, bursting 
asunder the gleaming clouds, touching with fire the 
trees, the plams, the ocean, all the horizon, the great 
flaming globe appeared 

Jeanne felt herself becommg mad with happmess. A 
delinous joy, an infimte tenderness before the splendor 
of thmgs drowned her fluttering heart It w^as her sun’ 
Her dawnl The begmmng of her hfe^ The nsmg of her 
hopes! She stretched her arms towards the shimng 
space, wath a desire to embrace the sun, she wanted to 
speak, to utter something divine, hke this opemng of 
the day, but she stood paralyzed m an impotent en- 
thusiasm Then, resting her forehead on her hands, she 
felt her eyes filhng with tears, and she wept dehciousiy 
When she raised her head the superb glory of the 
dawmng day had disappeared She felt soothed, a httle 
weary, as if chilled Without shutting the wmdow she 
threw herself upon the bed, mused a few minutes more, 
and fell into such a profound sleep that she did not 
hear her father s calls at eight o’clock and only awoke 
w^hen he came mto her room 

He wanted to show her the improvements of the 
chateau, of her chateau The facade which looked onto 
the estate was separated from the road by a great court 
planted with apple-trees This road, called the parish 
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road, running between the fields of the peasants, joined, 

half a league away, the mam road from Havre to 

Fecamp 

A straight avenue ran from the wooden fence to the 
steps of the house The outbuildings, small structures, 
made of pebbles, roofed with thatch, Imed both sides 
of the court, along the ditches of tlie two farms 

The covers had been newly done over all the wood- 
work had been restored, the walls repaired, the rooms 
repapered, and all the mtenor repamted And on the 
weather-beaten old manor the new shutters of silver- 
w'hite and the recent plastering on its great grayish 
fa9ade stood out prommently The other facade, m 
which was one of Jeanne’s windows, looked out upon 
the distant sea, above the grove and the wall of elms 
beaten w’lth the wind 

Jeanne and the Baron, arm-in-arm, mspected every- 
thing, not omitting a comer, they walked slowly 
through the long avenue of poplars which inclosed 
what was called the park The grass had sprouted be- 
neath the trees, spreadmg its green carpet The grove 
at the end was charmmg, with its crooked httle paths, 
separated by partitions of fohage A hare suddenly 
started, and frightened the young girl, then it leaped 
the embankment and scampered oJBE through the finrze 
towards the cliff 

After breakfast, as Madame Adelaide, still exhausted, 
declared that she was gomg to he down and rest, tihe 
Baron proposed to go down to Yport They started, 
first passing through the hamlet of Etouvent, in which 
Les Peuples was situated Three peasants saluted them 
as if they had always known them They entered the 
slopmg woods running down to the sea, as they followed 
a wundmg valley Soon the village of Yport appeared. 
Women who were mending clothes, seated at the thresh- 
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old of their homes, watched them pass The sloping 
road, with a gutter m the middle and heaps of refuse 
Ijang about before the doors, exhaled a strong odor of 
brine 

The brown nets m which here and there gleanung 
scales remamed, hke small coins, w ere dr^mig before the 
doors of the houses, whence came the sounds of nu- 
merous children swarming in one room A few pigeons 
were walking along the edge of the gutter, looking for 
food 

Jeanne looked at all this, which seemed curious and 
new" to her, like a scene m a theater But suddenly, as 
they turned the comer of a wall, she perceived the sea, 
of a smooth, deep blue, stretchmg out of sight They 
stopped opposite the beach, to look Some sails w"ere 
passing in the distance, white as the wings of birds To 
the right and left rose the enormous cliff A sort of 
cape stopped the view on one side, while on the other 
side the coasthne was indefinitely prolonged until it 
became nothmg but an imperceptible point 

A harbor and some houses appeared at the foot of 
one of the neighboring inlets, and tiny weaves rolled 
with a hght noise upon the shingle, making a fringe of 
foam upon the water The boats of the country, hauled 
upon the slope of round pebbles, lay upon their sides, 
stretching their round cheeks, varmshed with tar, to the 
sim Some fishermen were gettmg them ready for the 
evenmg tide A sailor approached to offer some fish, and 
Jeanne bought a bnll, which she wanted to carry to 
Les Peuples herself 

Then the man offered his services if they wanted a 
row, repeating his name time and time again to impress 
it on their memories Lastique, Jos4phin Lastique The 
Baron promised not to forget him, and they took the 
road back to the chateau 
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As the big fish tired Jeanne, she passed her fathers 
walking-stick through its gills Each took one end and 
tliey went along gaily climbing the hill, chatting like 
two children, their foieheads to the wind and their 
eyes shimng, while the brill, which gradually fatigued 
their arms, swept the grass with its fat tail 

ii 

A charming hfe of freedom began for Jeanne She 
read, dreamed, and wandered about, all alone, in 
the neighborhood She loitered along the woods, her 
mind m a dream, or perhaps she scampered down the 
crooked little valleys whose two sides bore a carpet 
of furze hke a cloak of gold Their sweet and fragrant 
odor, mcreased by the heat, intoxicated her hke a per- 
fumed wine, and to the distant sounds of the waves 
rolling on the beach, a billow lulled her spirit 

Lassitude occasionally made her stretch herself out on 
the thick grass of a hillside, and at times, when she 
suddenly perceived at a turn of the valley, through a 
grassy funnel, a triangle of blue sea sparkhng in the 
sunshine with a sail on the horizon, there came to her 
inordinate joys as at the mysterious approach of hap- 
pmess hovenng over her 

A love of solitude seized her m the sweetness of this 
fresh country and in the calm of the rounded horizons, 
and she remained so long seated on the hilltops that 
the httle wnld rabbits gamboled at her feet 

She often ran along the ckff, caressed by the soft 
air of the coast, vibratmg with an exquisite enjoyment 
in mm mg without fatigue, like the fish in the water or 
the swallows in the air She sowed memones every- 
where 05 seeds are cast upon the earth, memones whose 
roots hold till death It seemed to her that she cast 
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a little of her heart into every fold of these valleys 

She began to go in passionately for bathing She 
swam almost out of sight, bemg strong and sturdy and 
unconscious of danger She felt well m this cold, limpid, 
blue water which bore her up and rocked her to and 
fro 

When she was far from the shore, she floated on her 
back, her arms crossed upon her chest, her eyes lost 
in die profound azure of the sky, which the flight of a 
swallow quickly cleft, or the white silhouette of a sea- 
bird No other sound was heard than the distant mur- 
mur of surf on the shingle, and a vague noise of the 
land still wellmg beneath the undulations of the waves, 
but confused and almost imperceptible And then 
Jeanne righted herself in the water and, in the distrac- 
tion of ]oy, uttered sharp cries as she struck out with 
both hands 

Sometimes when she ventured too far a boat w^ent out 
for her She came back to the chdteau pale with hunger, 
but light, alert, with a smile on her bps and her eyes 
beammg with happiness 

The Baron, on his part, planned great agricultural 
enterprises, he wanted to make trials, to orgamze prog- 
ress, to experiment wath new' implements, to acclima- 
tize foreign varieties, and he spent part of his days m 
conversation with peasants who shook their heads, in- 
credulous at his attempts Often also he went to sea 
with the sailors of Yport When he had visited the 
grottoes, the sprmgs, and the rocks of the vicinity, he 
wanted to fish like a common sailor 

On breezy days when the filled sails made the chubby 
shells of the boats fly over the waves, and when over 
each side dragged, almost to the bottom of the sea, the 
long fleemg fines which schools of mackerel pursued, 
he held m his hand, which trembled with eagerness. 
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the little line which vibrates as soon as a hooked fish 

begins to struggle. 

By moonlight he would go off to brmg m the nets 
which had been placed the mght before He loved to 
hear the mast creak, to breathe in the fresh and whis- 
thng squalls of the mght, and after having tacked a 
long time, to find the buoys, guiding himself by a peak 
of rocks, the roof of a belfry, or the Fecamp lighthouse, 
he delighted to remain motionless beneath the first 
gleams of the rising sun, which made the slimy backs 
of the large fan-shaped rays and the fat stomachs of 
the turbots ghsten on the deck of the boat 

At each repast he enthusiastically recounted his ex- 
peditions, and the Baronne m her turn told how many 
times she had walked through the great avenues of 
poplars, the one on the right, towards Comllard farm, 
the other one not having sufficient sun 

As she had been recommended to take exercise, she 
insisted on walking As soon as the chill of the mght 
had disappeared, she descended, leaning on Rosahe^s 
arm, w’rapped m a cloak and two shawls, with her head 
concealed in a black hood which was covered m ad- 
dition by a red knitted scarf 

Then draggmg her left foot, which was a httle 
hea\^er, and which had already traced throughout the 
whole length of the road, one m going and the other 
in returmng, two dusty trails, where the grass was dead, 
she began unceasingly to journey in a straight Ime from 
the angle of the chateau to the &st shrubs of the grove 
She had had a bench placed at each end of this track, 
and every five minutes she stopped, saying to the poor 
patient maid who assisted her, "Let us sit down, my 
girl, I am a httle tired ” 

And at each stop she would leave on one of the 
benches, now the knitted scarf which covered her head. 
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now one shawl and then the other, then the hood, then 
the cloak, an4 all this made at both ends of the avenue 
two big parcels of clothing which Rosahe would carry 
on her free arm when they came in to breakfast. 

And m the afternoon the Baronne began m a more 
moderate way, with longer rests, even having a nap of 
an hour from time to time on a reclming-chair which 
was rolled outdoors for her 

She called this taking *lier exercise," as she would 
say, ‘"my hypertrophy " 

A physician, consulted ten years previously, had 
spoken of hypertrophy because she had suffered from 
shortness of breath Since that time this word, of whose 
significance she had httle knowledge, had remained in 
her head She obstmately made the Baron, Jeanne, and 
Rosahe sound her heart, which nobody could feel any 
more, so deeply was it covered by the adipose tissue of 
her chest, but she energetically refused to have herself 
exammed by any new physician, for fear that he would 
discover other iseases She spoke of “her” hypertrophy 
on all occasions, and so often that it seemed as if this 
malady was special to her, and belonged to her as some- 
thmg unique, over which no one else had any right 
The Baron would say, “My wife's hypertrophy" and 
Jeanne, “Mamma's hypertrophy," as they would have 
mentioned her dress, her hat, or her umbrella 

She had been very pretty in her youth and as slender 
as a reed After havmg waltzed m the arms of every 
regiment of the Empue, she had read Connne, which 
made her cry, and she had remamed ever smce as if 
that novel had left its impnnt upon her. 

As her figure grew stouter her soul had been seized 
by the most poetical impulses, and when obesity had 
restricted her to an easy-chair, her thoughts wandered 
through tender adventures of which she fancied herself 
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the heroine She had some favorite ones which she al- 
ways recalled in her reveries, as a music-box, when 
wound up, interminably repeats the same air All the 
languorous novels, in w^hich captives and swallows are 
mentioned, infalhbly filled her eyes wath tears and she 
liked even certain indecent songs of Beranger on ac- 
count of the regretful sorrows w^hich they expressed 
She often remained motionless for hours, abstracted 
in these day-dreams, and her home, Les Peuples, was 
mfimtely pleasing to her because it furnished a frame 
for the romances of her soul, reminding her by the 
surrounding w^oods, by the lonely heaths and by the 
neighborhood of the ocean, of the books of Sir Walter 
Scott, which she had been reading for some months 
On rainy days she remained shut up in her room for 
the purpose of \asiting what she called ‘Tier relics” 
These w^ere all her old letters, letters from her father 
and mother, letters from the Baron when they were 
engaged, and still others She had locked them m a 
mahogany wntmg-table, wnth brass spikes at the cor- 
ners, and she w'ould say m a pecuhar voice "Rosalie, 
my girl, brmg me the drawer wnth the souvenirs ” 

The maid would open the wntmg-table, take out the 
drawer, and place it on a chair beside her mistress, who 
began slowly to read these letters one by one, lettmg a 
tear fall upon them from tune to time 

Jeanne sometimes took the place of Rosahe, and 
w^alked with her mother, who told to her the memories 
of her childhood The young “girl saw herself in the 
stones of the past, bemg astomshed at the sumlanty of 
their thoughts, at the kmship of their desires, for each 
heart imagmes itself the first to have trembled thus 
beneath a crowd of sensations which have made the 
hearts of the first bemgs beat, and wnll yet make those 
of the last men and women palpitate 
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Their slow pace followed the slowness of the story, 
\%hich was sometimes mtemipted for a few seconds by 
shortness of breath, and then Jeannes mmd, leaping 
over the adventures which had been begun, threw itself 
to\\ards a future filled with ]oys, and reveled m hopes 
One afternoon, as they were resting on a bench, ^ey 
suddenly perceived at the end of the avenue a stout 
pnest who was coming towards them He greeted them 
\Mth a bow while still at a distance, assumed a smilmg 
ail, bowed agam when he was three feet away, and 
cried 

"'Well, Madame la Baronne, how" are we^” It was the 
\allage priest 

The Baronne, born in the century of philosophers, 
brought up by a father who was not very orthodox, m 
the days of the Revolution, did not often go to church, 
although she liked priests from a sort of rehgious m- 
stmct which women possess She had entirely forgotten 
the Abbe Picot, her pnest, and blushed as she saw him. 
She made excuses for not ha\Tng anticipated his call, 
but the good man did not seem at all hurt, he looked 
at Jeanne, complimented her on her appearance, sat 
down, placed his three-cornered hat upon his knees, and 
wiped his brow. He was very stout, ver)' red, and 
perspired profusely. He drew from his pocket every 
moment an enormous handkerchief wet with sweat, and 
passed it over his face and his neck, but hardly was the 
damp hnen replaced m the hidden recesses of his robe 
when new beads of sweat accumulated on his skm and 
fallmg upon his soutane, which his stomach distended, 
marked tibe flying dust of the roads m httle round spots 

He was joUy, a true country pnest, tolerant, gar- 
rulous, and kmd. He told stones, spoke of the people 
of the country, and did not seem to notice that his two 
panshioners had not yet attended service, the Baronne 
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reconciling her indolence with her confused faith, and 
Jeanne too happy at being freed from the convent, 
where she had been satiated with pious ceremonies 
The Baron appeared His pantheistic religion left him 
indifferent to dogmas He was friendly with the Abbe, 
whom he had known for a long time, and kept him to 
dinner The priest knew how to make himself agreeable, 
thanks to that unconscious astuteness which the han- 
dhng of souls gives to the most mediocre men who are 
called by the chance of events to exercise a power over 
their fellows 

The Baronne paid him every attention, attracted 
perhaps by one of those affimties which draw similar 
natures together, the ruddy face and short breath of the 
stout man being pleasing to her puffing obesity 

Towards dessert he became filled with pnesdy merri- 
ment, the gaiety that follows a good meal And sud- 
denly he cned as if a happy idea had crossed his mind, 
*T have a new parishioner whom I must introduce to 
you. Monsieur le Vicomte de Lamare ” 

The Baronne, who had at the ends of her fingers all 
the peerage of the province, inqmied 

‘Ts he ot the family of Lamare of the Eure?’’ 

The pnest replied 

‘Tes, Madame, he is the son of the Vicomte Jean de 
Lamare, who died last year ” 

Then Madame Adelaide, who loved the nobihty 
above everything, asked a lot of questions, and learned 
that, after paymg his father’s debts, he had sold the 
family chateau and established himself on one of the 
three farms which he possessed m the commune of 
Etouvent These estates represented in all an mcome of 
five or SIX thousand francs, but the Vicomte was eco- 
noimcal and prudent and counted on hving simply for 
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two or three years m the modest cottage in order to 
sa\e enough to cut some figure m society, to marry to 
ad\antage without contracting debts or mortgaging his 
farms 

The priest added, *'He is a charming fellow, and so 
steady and quiet. But there is not much to amuse him 
around here ” 

The Baron said, '‘Bnng him to see us. Monsieur 
rAbb4, that will amuse him from time to time ” And 
then they spoke of other things 

When they entered the drawing-room, after havmg 
taken coffee, the priest asked permission to take a stroll 
m the garden, as he was in the habit of taking a httle 
exercise after his meals The Baron accompamed him. 
They slowly walked the length of the w^hite fagade of 
the chdteau, retracmg their steps Their shadows, one 
thin and the other round and wearing a mushroom hat, 
came and went, now before them, now behind them, 
according as they walked towards the moon or turned 
their backs upon it The pnest chewed a sort of cigarette 
which he had taken from his pocket He explamed its 
use \vith the frankness of country folk 

“This helps to make me belch, because my digestion 
is a httle slow ’’ 

Then suddenly looking at the sky, across w^hich the 
clear moon was travelmg, he said, “A man is never 
weary of that spectacle” And he went m to take his 
leave of the ladies 

in 

The following Sunday the Baronne and Jeanne went 
to mass, impelled by a dehcate sentiment of deference 
for their pnest They waited after the service m order 
to mvite him for lunch on Thursday He came out of 
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the sacristy with a tall elegant young man who held him 
familiarly by tlie arm As soon as he saw the two ladies, 
he made a gesture of pleased surprise and cned 

*'How fortunate this is* Permit me, Madame la 
Baronne and Mademoiselle Jeanne, to present your 
neighboi , Monsieur le Vicomte de Lamare ” 

The Vicomte how ed, spoke of his long desire to make 
the acquamtance of the ladies, and began to converse 
easily, as a man of society who had seen life He pos- 
sessed one of those lucky faces about which women 
dream and which are disagreeable to all men His black 
curl^ hair shaded his smooth and sunburned brow, and 
two hea\y eyebrows, so regular that they looked artifi- 
cial, rendered deep and tender his dark eyes, whose 
whites seemed a little tinged with blue 

His long and thick eyelashes lent to his glance that 
passionate eloquence w^hich creates havoc m the hearts 
of haughty society ladies, and makes the girl in a bonnet 
carrying a basket in the streets turn around The lan- 
guorous charm of those eves made every one beheve m 
the depth of his thoughts and gave importance to his 
slightest words A thick beard, glossy and fine, con- 
cealed a chin which w'as a tnfle too heavy They sepa- 
rated after many compliments 

Two days later Monsieur de Lamare made his first 
calk He arrived as they were trying a rustic bench, 
placed that very mommg beneatii the tall plane-tree 
opposite the drawmg-room windows The Baron wanted 
to have another placed under the wmdows of the hmes 
to keep it company The Baronne, who disliked sym- 
metry, did not want this The Vicomte, on bemg con- 
sulted, was of the Baronne’s opmion Then he spoke of 
the country, which he declared very picturesque, hav- 
ing discovered many dehghtful views m his lonely 
walks 
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From tune to tune, as if by chance, his eyes met 
Jeanne’s, and she felt a singular sensation at this 
brusque glance, and quickly turned awav from a look 
in which a caressmg admiration and an awakened s^’m- 
pathy appeared 

Monsieur de Lamare’s father, who had died the pre- 
ceding year, had known very well an mtimate friend of 
Monsieur des Cultaux, the Baronne’s father and the 
discovery of this acquamtance started an endless con- 
versation about family relations and dates The Baronne 
accomphshed great feats of memor)-, settling the an- 
cestry and descendants of other famihes, wandering in 
the comphcated labyrinth of genealogies without e\er 
getting lost 

‘Tell me, Vicomte, have you ever heard of the 
Saunoy family of Varfleur^ The oldest son Gontran mar- 
ned a Mademoiselle de Coursil, a Coursil-Courville, and 
the younger son, one of my cousms. Mademoiselle de la 
Roche-Aubert, who was related to the Cnsange family 
Now' Monsieur de Cnsange w'as the mtimate fnend of 
my father and must also have knowm yours " 

^"Yes, Madame Isn’t that the Monsieur de Cnsange 
who emigrated and w'hose son rumed himself^ 

"Precisely He had asked for the hand of my aunt in 
mamage after the death of her husband, Comte dTEre- 
try, but she did not want him because he took snuff Do 
you know, by the way, what became of the Viloises^ 
They left Tourame towards 1813, after reverses of 
fortune, to settle in Auvergne, and I haven’t heard of 
them since ” 

‘T beheve, Madame, that the old Marquis W'as killed 
by a fall from his horse, leaving one daughter who was 
mamed to an Enghshman, and another who w'as mar- 
ned to a certain Bassolle, a nch merchant, who, they 
say, had seduced her ” 
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And the names learned m childhood, and retained 
since then in the conversations of old relations, came 
back to her And the marriages of these families of equal 
rank assumed in their minds the importance of great 
pubhc events They spoke of people whom they had 
ne\er seen as if they were well acquainted wuth them, 
and the other people, in other districts, spoke of them 
in the same way, and they felt acquainted at a distance, 
almost friends, almost relations, by the mere fact of be- 
longing to the same class, the same caste, and of being 
of equal birth 

The Baron, w^hose nature was rather rough, and 
whose education made him diflFer from the behefs and 
principles of people of his set, knew little of the families 
of the neighborhood He questioned the Vicomte about 
them 

Monsieur de Lamare answered, “Oh, there are not 
many of the nobility in the district,” in the same tone in 
which he would have declared that there were not many 
rabbits on the hillsides, and he gave particulars Only 
three families hved withm a sufficiently short radius the 
Marquis de Cou teller, a sort of chief of the Norman aris- 
tocracy, the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Bnseville, per- 
sons of excellent family but keeping themselves rather 
isolated, and, finally the Comte de Fourville, a land of 
bogey who was said to be killing his wafe \vith sorrow 
and who hved hke a huntsman in his chdteau of La 
Vrillette, built near a pond Some parvenus, who associ- 
ated with each other, had bought estates here and there. 
The Vicomte did not know them 

He took his leave, and his last glance was for Jeanne, 
as if he addressed to her a special farewell, more cordial 
and more tender The Saronne foimd him charming, 
and above all, very good form The Baron remarked, 
‘Tes, certainly he is a eentleman ” 
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They invited him to dinner the foUowmg Sunday He 
came quite regularly after that He generally arrived 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, joining the Baronne 
in *'her avenue” and oflFenng her his arm to take ‘‘her 
exercise ” When Jeanne had not gone out, she sup- 
ported the Baronne on the otlier side, and all three 
walked slowly back and forth from one end of the 
a\enue to the other He spoke httle to the young girh 
but his eyes, which seemed of black vehet, often met 
Jeannes eyes, which might ha\e been made of blue 
agate Very often they both went down to Yport with 
the Baron 

As they were on the beach one evening, old Lasbque 
approached them, and without taking from his mouth 
his pipe, the absence of which would have astomshed 
people more than the disappearance of his nose, he said 
“\Vith tliat wand. Monsieur le Baron, w e could easily 
get to fitretat and back tomorrow ” 

Jeanne clasped her hands ‘*Oh^ papa, let us do it^” 
The Baron turned tow ard Monsieur de Lamare 

‘Will you come, Vicomte^ We will go and have lunch 
there ” And the excursion was decided upon at once 
Jeanne w^as up at dawn She waited for her father, 
who was slow^er m dressing, and they started to walk in 
the dew, crossing first the plain, and then the woods 
vibrant wnth the singmg of birds The Vicomte and old 
Lastique were seated on a capstan 

Two other sailors helped them to make a start The 
men, placing their shoulders against the sides of the 
boat, pushed wath all their strength They advanced with 
difficulty over the beach Lastique shpped some guard 
rollers of wood beneath the keel, then, takmg up his 
position agam, uttered m a drawhng voice his intermi- 
nable “Oh, yeo, hoi” intended to regulate the general 
effort 
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But when they came to the slope the boat started, all 
of a sudden, and shd down upon the round pebbles w^th 
a great sound like a torn sail It stopped short at the 
foam of the httle waves and all took their places on 
board, then the two sailors who stayed on shore shoved 
the boat off 

A hght but steady breeze, blowong from offshore, 
skimmed and wrinkled the surface of the water The sail 
was hoisted, it beUied a httle, and the boat started 
gently, hardly rocked by the sea 

They stood off at first Towards the horizon the pale 
blue sky mingled with the ocean Towards the shore, the 
high, steep cliff cast a broad shadow at its foot, and the 
sunny slopes of turf indented it at certam spots Behind 
them in the distance the brown sails were leaving the 
white pier of Fecamp, and, before them a rock of 
strange shape, rounded and flooded with hght, looked 
like an enormous elephant burying its trunk in the 
waves It was the harbor of iStretat Jeanne, holding 
the weather-board with one hand, a httle dizzy with the 
rocking of the waves, looked far away, and it seemed to 
her that only three things were truly beautiful m crea- 
tion hght, space, and water 

No one spoke Old Lastique, who held the tiller and 
the sheet, took a mp occasionally from a bottle hidden 
under the seat, and unceasmgly smoked his stump of a 
pipe which seemed mevtmguishable There continually 
rose from it a slender thread of blue smoke, while an- 
other similar one escaped from the comer of his mouth 
Yet no one ever saw the sailor hght his bowl of clay, 
blacker than ebony, or fill it wnth tobacco Sometimes 
he took it m one hand, remov^ed it from his hps, and 
from the same comer from whence issued the smoke, he 
squirted into the sea a long jet of brown sahva 

The Baron, seated in the bow, looked after the sail. 
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taking the place of a sailor Jeanne and the Vicomte sat 
side by side, both a httle embarrassed An unknown 
power made their eyes meet when they raised them at 
the same moment, as if an affimty had impelled them, 
for there already floated between them that subtle and 
vague tenderness which sprmgs up so qmckly between 
two young people, when the young man is not ugly and 
the girl IS pretty They felt happy near each other, per- 
haps because they were thinking of each other 

The sun was rising as if to view from a higher plane 
the vast sea stretched beneath it But the sea was co- 
quettish and clothed herself in a hght mist which veiled 
her from its rays It was a transparent fog, very low and 
golden, which did not really conceal an}-^ng, but 
rendered the distance softer The orb darted its flames 
to melt this shimng cloud, when it was m all its strength 
the vapor evaporated, disappeared, and the ocean, 
smooth as a mirror, began to glisten in the hght 

Jeanne murmured with emotion "How beautiful it 
is>” The Vicomte assented The serene bnlhancy of the 
mormng awakened an echo in their hearts 

Suddenly they saw the great arches of fitretat like 
two legs of the cliff standmg m the sea, high enough for 
vessels to pass under them, while a point of rock, white 
and sharp, rose in front of the first arch They reached 
the shore, and while the Baron, gettmg out first, held 
the boat to the bank by its painter, the Vicomte took 
Jeanne in his arms m order to put her ashore without 
lettmg her wet her feet Then they went up the shmgle 
beach, side by side, both moved by this close entwimng, 
and they suddenly overheard old Lastique say to the 
Baron 

"It IS my opimon that they would make a fine couple ” 
The breakfast m a httle mn near the beach was 
charmmg, and while the ocean had lulled their thoughts 
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and their tongues and had made them silent, the break- 
fast table made them as talkative and garrulous as 
schoolboys on a holiday The simplest things gave them 
endless merriment 

Old Lastique, seatmg himself at the table, carefully 
hid his hghted pipe m his cap, and they laughed at that 
A fly, attracted no doubt by his red nose, kept alightmg 
on It, and when he brushed it off, with a hand too slow 
to catch it, it would post itself on a muslm curtam, 
which many of its fellows had already specked, and 
seemed carefully to watch the sailor’s highly colored 
proboscis, for it would soon again fly back to it 

At each of the flights of this msect they shouted wath 
laughter, and when the old man, bothered by this tick- 
ling, muttered, “It is damned persistent,” Jeanne and 
the Vicomte laughed till the tears came into their eyes, 
stifling their outbursts wath their napkins 

When coffee had been served, Jeanne said, “Let us 
take a little walk^’ 

The Vicomte rose, but the Baron preferred to bask m 
the sun on the beach “Go on, my children, you will find 
me here m an hour ” 

They passed m a straight Ime the few cottages of the 
place, and after going beyond a httle chateau, which 
resembled a big farmhouse, they found themselves m an 
open valley before them 

The motion of the sea had weaned them, disturbmg 
their ordinary equilibnum, the strong sahne air made 
them hungry, then the food had appeased them, and 
the merriment had weakened them They now had a 
wild longing to run madly through the fields, and 
Jeanne felt a humming in her ears, she was full of emo- 
tion from so many new and rapidly changmg sensations. 

A scorchmg sun was shinmg on them On both sides 
of the road the nnened harvest bent imder the heat. 
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The locusts were calling, numerous as the blades of 
grass, uttering eveiyv^^here m the wheat, in the rye, in 
the furze of the slopes, their thin, shrill cry 

No other voice was heard beneath the tomd sky, of a 
ghttenng blue, shading to yellow% as if it were about to 
turn red, after the manner of metals too near a fire 
Having observed a httle grove further on, towards the 
right, they went to it Inclosed between two slopes a 
narrow path stretched beneath tall trees impenetrable 
to the sun A kind of moist freshness m the air w^as per- 
ceptible, that dampness which makes the skin shiver 
and penetrates the lungs The grass had disappeared for 
want of sunhght, and the ground was carpeted with 
moss 

"Come, we can sit down there a httle while,” said 
Jeanne Two old trees had died, and taking advantage 
of the openmg made in the fohage a flood of light 
descended there, wanned the earth, awakened the 
germs of the grass, of the dandehons and the convolvuh, 
made the httle white flowers, fine as a mist, bloom, and 
the foxgloves abound Butterflies, bees, innumerable 
hornets, gnats which resembled the skeletons of flies, a 
thousand flymg msects, some red and spotted, some of 
greenish hues, others black, wnth horns, peopled this 
hot and lummous recess, hidden m the cold shadowrs of 
the heavy fohage 

They sat down, their heads m the shade and their feet 
m the sun. They gazed at all this swarmmg tmy life 
w^hich a ray of hght caused to appear, and Jeanne kept 
repeating wnth emotion 

"How dehghtful it is^ How dehcious the country 
seems There are moments when I would like to be a 
fly, or a butterfly to hide myself m the flowers ” 

They spoke of themselves, their habits and tastes, m 
that low, intimate tone m which confidences are told. He 
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said that he was already disgusted with the world, tired 
of his futile life, it was alwa^^s the same thing, there was 
no truth, no sincerity in it The world* she would have 
liked to know it, but she was convinced beforehand that 
it was not equal to a country life And the nearer their 
hearts seemed to be in sympathy, the more ceremo- 
niously they called each other "Monsieur” and “Made- 
moiselle,” the more smiling and simultaneous became 
their glances, and it seemed to them that a new feeling 
of benevolence was awakened m them, a wider sym- 
pathy, an mterest in a thousand things about which they 
had never concerned themselves. 

They went back, but the Baron had set off on foot 
for the Chambre des Demoiselles, a gxctto m a ndge of 
the cliff, and they waited for him at the irm He did not 
appear until five m tlie evemng, after a long walk along 
the cliffs They got into the boat The boat went gently, 
scarcely seemmg to make any headway, the wind blow- 
ing from behmd with hardly any motion The breeze 
came in slow and tepid puffs which filled the sail for a 
second, then let it flap limplv along the mast The 
opaque sea appeared dead, and the sun, worn with its 
labors in followmg its rounded path, softly approached 
the horizon The lulhng motion of the ocean made every 
one silent 

Jeanne finally said, “How I should love to travell” 

The Vicomte rephed, “Yes, but it is lonely to travel 
by yourself, there must be at least two to exchange im- 
pressions.” 

She reflected a moment “It is true — ^but I hke to 
walk alone — ^it is dehghtful to dream all alone ” 

He looked at her intently “Two can dream together,” 
he said 

She lowered her eyes Was it a hmt? Possibly She 
js;azed at the horizon as if to discover somethmer still 
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further oflF, then she said slowly, "I should hke to go to 
Italy — and Greece — ah^ yes, Greece — and to Corsica, 
it must be so wild and so beautifuir’ But he preferred 
Switzerland on account of the chalets and the lakes 

“No/' she said, “I like new countries, like Corsica, or 
very old countries full of memories, hke Greece It must 
be dehghtful to find the traces of peoples whose history 
we have known since childhood, and to see places 
where great thmgs ha\e been accomphshed” 

The Vicomte, less romantic, declared, “As for me, 
England attracts me strongly, there is so much to be 
learned there ” 

Thus they talked about the universe, discussing the 
attractions of each country, from the poles to the 
equator, gomg into ecstasies over imaginary landscapes 
and the odd customs of certain peoples hke the Chinese 
and the Laplanders, but they arrived at the conclusion 
that the most beautiful county in the world was France, 
With Its temperate chmate, cool in summer, mild in 
winter, its nch soil, its green forests, its great calm 
rivers, and that worship of the fine arts which has 
ensted nowhere else since the great centuries of Athens 

Then they were silent The sun, sinkmg lower, seemed 
to bleed, and a broad lummous track, a dazzhng tram 
of hght, ran over the water from the horizon to the edge 
of their boat The last puffs of wind died away, every 
ruffle was smoothed and the motionless sail was red A 
limitless calm seemed to settle down on space, to spread 
silence around this conjunction of the elements, while, 
offermg her gleammg bosom, the sea, a monstrous bnde, 
awaited her fiery lover now descending to her Hasten- 
ing to his fall, he empurpled her with the desire of their 
embrace Now he jomed her, and, htde by httle, she 
devoured him Then a fresh breeze seemed to arise, a 
shiver went over the surface of the water, as if the en- 
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gulfed orb cast a sigh of satisfaction across the world 

The twilight was short night fell, with its myriad 
stars Old Lastique took the oars and they all observed 
that the sea was phosphorescent. Jeanne and the Vi- 
comte, side by side, watched the fitful gleams in the 
wake of the boat They thought httle, gazing vaguely, 
breathing m the beauty of the evemng with a delicious 
contentment, and as Jeanne had one hand on the seat a 
finger of her neighbor touched her, as if by accident, 
she did not move, surpnsed, happy, and confused at this 
slight contact 

When she letiied that evemng, she felt strangely dis- 
turbed and so softened that everythmg made her wish 
to cry She looked at her clock, thought that the little 
bee on the pendulum was beating hke a heart, a fnend*s 
heart, that it was aware of her whole life, that it would 
accompany her ]oys and sorrows with this hvely and 
regular ticking, and she stopped the gilded msect to im- 
print a kiss upon its wnngs She would have kissed any- 
dimg, no matter what She remembered hiding in the 
bottom of a drawer an old doll of bygone days, she 
looked for it, found it with the ]oy a person feels on 
meeting dear old fnends, and pressing it to her heart, 
she covered its painted cheeks and curly hair with kisses 

And while she held it in her aims she thought Was 
he really the husband, promised by a thousand secret 
voices, whom an all-wise Providence had tihus thrown 
across her path^ Was he really the being created for her, 
to whom she would devote her existence? Were they the 
two predestined beings whose umted affections should 
entwme, mdissolubly mmgle and engender love^ 

She did not, as yet, feel those tumultuous impulses of 
her whole being, those mad raptures, those deep stir- 
nngs which she thought were passion. It seemed to her, 
nevertheless, that she was begmmng to fall m love, for 
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she felt at times quite weak thmkmg of him, and she 
thought of him mcessantly His presence moved her 
heart, she blushed and grew pale when she met his 
glance and trembled when she heard his voice. 

She slept very httle that mght Then, from day to day, 
the longmg for love increased. She consulted herself 
contmually, consulted the daisies, too, and the clouds, 
and corns tossed m the air One evemng, her father said 
to her, “Make yourself pretty tomorrow mommg” 

She asked, “\Vhy, papa^*’ 

He ansv\ ered, “It is a secret ” 

And when she came down tlie next morning, looking 
fresh in a pretty hght dress, she found the drawmg- 
room table covered with boxes of bonbons, and on a 
chair an enormous bouquet A w agon entered the court- 
yard, bearing the mscnption, “Lerat, Confectioner, 
Wedding Breakfasts, Fecamp," and Ludivme and a 
kitchen-maid were taking out from the back of the 
wagon big flat baskets which had an appetizmg smell 
The Vicomte de Lamare appeared His trousers were 
tight and strapped down under his dainty patent-leather 
boots which showed the smallness of his feet His long 
frock-coat, fitted to his figure, was open at the bosom, 
showing the lace of his nifiSe, and a fine neckcloth, w^th 
many folds, made him hold high his handsome dark 
head, with its grave and distinguished beating His air 
was unusual, that air which special dress lends to the 
most familiar faces Jeanne, astomshed, looked at him as 
if she had never seen him before, she thought him su- 
premely the gentleman, a grand seigneur from head to 
foot 

He bowed smilmgly, saymg, ‘Well, my httle fnend, 
are you ready^" 

She stammered, ^Why, what is it^’ 

“You will know presently," said the Baron 
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The carnage which was waiting drove up, Madame 
Adelaide came down from her room in festive attire, on 
the arm of Rosahe, who seemed so much impressed by 
Monsieur de Lamare’s elegance that the Baron whis- 
pered 

'T say, Vicomte, I believe that our maid admires you 
The Vicomte blushed to his ears, pretended not to have 
heard, and taking up the huge bouquet, oflFered it to 
Jeatnne She took it, more astonished than ever 

All four got mto the carnage and the cook Ludivine, 
who brought the Baronne a cup of cold broth to sustam 
her strength, declared, "Truly, Madame, one would say 
it was a wedding ” 

They ahghted from the carnage as they entered Yport, 
and as they advanced through the village, the sailors in 
their new clothes, the creases still showing, left their 
houses, bowed, shook hands with the Baron, and fol- 
lowed as if it were a procession The Vicomte had 
oflFered Jeanne his arm and walked with her at the head 
When they amved in front of the church, they 
stopped, and the great silver cross appealed, held 
straight by an acolyte preceding another boy m red and 
white, who earned the holy-water um m which the 
spnnkler was dippmg 

Then three old chonsters passed, one of them hmp- 
ing, then the serpent, then the cure, wearing upon his 
fat stomach his gold-embroidered stole with its cross 
He said good mormng with a smile and a nod, then, 
with his eyes half closed, his hps moving in prayer, his 
biretta pulled down nearly to his nose, he followed his 
surpheed bodyguard towards the sea 

On the shore there was a crowd waiting around a 
new boat, wreathed with flowers Its mast, sail, and 
nggmg were covered with long streamers flapping m the 
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breeze, and the name "Jeanne” appeared on the stem m 
gold letters 

Old Lastique, master of this boat bmlt with the 
Baron’s money, advanced to meet the procession All the 
men, with one accord, took ofiF their hats, and a row of 
pious women, clad m large black cloaks falling m great 
folds from their shoulders, knelt m a circle at the sight 
of the Cross 

The cur4, between the two acolytes, stood at one end 
of the boat, while, at the other end, the three old cantors 
in their soiled white surphces, with stubby chins, a seri- 
ous air, and their eyes on their book of chants, sang out 
of tune at the top of their lungs m the bright morning 
Each time they stopped to take breath, the serpent con- 
tmued its beUowmg alone, and as he puffed out his 
cheeks the musician’s httle gray eyes disappeared, and 
the skm of his forehead and neck seemed to distend 

The still and transparent sea appeared to be taking 
part m the baptism of the boat, hardly movmg, v^ath a 
shght sound as of a rake scratching the shmgle, its tiny 
waves a finger high And the big white seagulls with 
widespread wmgs circled about in the blue heavens, fly- 
ing off and retummg m a curve above the heads of the 
kneelmg crowd, as if they too desired to see what was 
gomg on 

But the chantmg ceased after an Amen howled for 
five mmutes, and die priest in an imctuous voice mur- 
mured some Latm words of which only the sonorous ter- 
imnations were distmgmshable He next walked round 
the boat, spnnkhng it with holy water, then he began to 
mutter the Oremus, standmg alongside the boat op- 
posite the sponsors, who stood motionless, hand m hand 

The Vicomte had his usual grave expression on his 
handsome face, but the young girl, choked by a sud- 
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den emotion, faltering, began to tremble so violently 
that her teeth chattered The dream that had haunted 
her for some time had just taken the appearance of a 
reality, as if m a kmd of hallucmation They had spoken 
of a 'wedding, a priest was there, surpliced men were 
cdianting prayers, was she not being married? Did her 
fingers send out an electric shock, did the emotion of her 
heart run through her veins until it reached the heart of 
her compamon^ Did he understand, did he guess — ^was 
he, like her, seized with a sort of intoxication of love? Or 
else, did he know by experience that no woman could 
resist him'^ 

She suddenly noticed that he was squeezing her hand, 
gently at first, then tighter and tighter, almost enough to 
break it And without moving a muscle of his face, with- 
out anybody’s percei’ving it he said, yes, he certainly 
said, and very distinctly, ‘‘Oh, Jeanne, if you were will- 
mg, this might be our betrothall” She bowed her head 
very slowdy, \\ hich perhaps signified “Yes ” And the 
pnest, who was still spnnklmg holy water, scattered 
several drops upon their fingers 

The ceremony was over The women rose The return 
was a stampede The Cross, m the hands of the acolyte, 
had lost Its digmty, it qmckly vanished, oscillating from 
right to left, or perhaps dippmg forward, ready to fall 
on anyone’s nose The priest, who no longer prayed, was 
hunymg behmd, the cantors and the musician with the 
serpent had disappeared down a side-street the more 
quickly to doff their vestments, and the sailors hastened 
away m groups The same thought, which filled their 
heads like the smell of a kitchen, lengthened their legs 
and made their mouths water A good luncheon awaited 
them at Les Peuples* 

The large table was spread m the courtyard under the 
apple-trees. Sixty people sat down, sailors and peasants 
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The Baronne^ in the center, had the two priests at her 
sides, the one from Yport and the one from the village. 
The Baron, opposite, was flanked by the mayor and his 
wife, the latter a thm countrywoman already old, who 
kept smihng and bowing to all around her She had a 
narrow face, squeezed mto her big Normandy cap, a 
ventable hen’s head with a white crest and round eyes 
perpetually astomshed She ate with qmck httle bites 
as if she were pecking her plate wth her nose 

Jeanne seated beside her sponsor was swimming in 
happiness She saw nothmg, knew nothmg, and re- 
mained silent, bewildered wath joy 

She asked him, ‘What is your Christian name^’ 
“Julien,” he rephed, "did you not know^” 

But she did not reply, thinking, "How often I shall 
repeat that name'” 

When the meal was iimshed they left the court^^ard to 
the sailors and w'ent to the other side of the chateau 
The Baronne began to take her exercise leanmg on the 
Baron, escorted by the two priests Jeaime and Juhen 
went to the wood and walked along one of the mossy 
paths, suddenly he seized her hands 

"Tell me,” said he, "will you be my wife^” 

She again bowed her head, and as he stammered, 
"Answer, I beg of you'” she raised her eyes towards him, 
very gently, and he read his answer there 


IV 

The Baron came mto Jeanne’s room one morning be- 
fore she was up, and sittmg do\vn at the foot of the bed, 
said 

"Monsieur le Vicomte de Lamare has asked us for 
your hand ” She wanted to hide her face under the bed- 
clothes 
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Her father continued, ‘We have postponed our an- 
swer for the present ” She gasped, choking with emo- 
tion 

At the end of a minute the Baron, who was smihng, 
added 

‘^We did not wish to do anything without speaking to 
you about it Your mother and I are not opposed to this 
marriage, but nevertheless we do not want to urge you 
to it You are very much richer than he is, but when the 
happiness of a hfe is concerned, we should not think 
too much about money He has no relations left, so that 
if you marry him, it would be as if a son came mto our 
family, while vnth another, it would be you, our daugh- 
ter, who would go among strangers The young man 
pleases us Do you like him?” 

She stammered, blushing to the roots of her hair, "I 
am wilhng, papa ” 

And her father, lookmg deep mto her eyes, and still 
smihng, murmured, 'T thought as much. Mademoiselle ” 

She remained m a sort of intoxication of emotion xmtil 
evening, not knowmg what she was domg, taking one 
object for another mechamcally, her legs weaned with- 
out havmg walked Towards six o'clock as she was 
sitting with her mother under the plane-tree, the Vi- 
comte appeared 

Jeanne's heart began beatmg wildly The young man 
approached without seeming disturbed. When he was 
very near, he took the Baronne's fingers and kissed 
them, then raising the tiembhng hand of the young girl, 
he gave it a long, tender and grateful lass 

The radiant penod of betrothal began They talked 
alone m the comer of the drawing-room, or on fhe slope 
at the end of the wood before the stretch of wild land 
Sometimes they walked m the Baroime's avenue, he 
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speaking of the future, she with her eyes cast down, 
looking at the dusty footprints of the Baronne 

The thing once decided upon, they wanted to hasten 
matters It was therefore agreed that the ceremony 
should take place in six weeks, on the fifteenth of 
August, and that the young couple should start at once 
on their \vedding trip Jeanne, on being consulted about 
the country^ she w^ould like to visit, chose Corsica, w^here 
they could be more alone than in the Itahan cities 

They awaited the moment fibced for their marriage 
without too great impatience, but wrapped in a deli- 
cious tenderness, tastmg the exquisite charm of insigni- 
ficant caresses, of clasped fingers, of passionate glances 
in w^hich their souls seemed to mingle, and vaguely tor- 
mented by the wavering desire for a long embrace 

They decided not to mvite anybody to the w^edding 
except Mademoiselle Lison, the Baronne's sister, w’ho 
hved as a lady boarder m a convent at Versailles After 
the death of their father, the Baronne wanted to keep 
her sister with her, but the old maid, possessed by the 
idea that she w^as m everybody's way, that she was use- 
less and troublesome, retired mto one of those rehgious 
houses which rent apartments to people whose hves are 
sad and isolated 

She came to spend a month or two with the family 
from time to time She was a small woman who spoke 
httle, always retiring, appearing only at mealtime, and 
gomg back again to her room, where she remamed shut 
up continually 

She had a placid and aged air, although she was only 
forty-two, with gentle and sad eyes, and had never 
coimted for anythmg in the family When qmte little, as 
she was neither pretty nor naughty she was not much 
petted^ and she stayed in comers, quiet and sweet She 
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had been neglected ever since As a young girl nobody 
noticed her 

She \\ as something hke a shadow or a famihar object, 
a hving piece of furniture, which people are accustomed 
to see every dav, but about which they do not trouble 
themselves 

Her sister, horn the habit learned in their home 
looked upon her as queer, and quite insignificant The\ 
treated her with an easy familiarity w^hich concealed a 
sort of good-natured contempt 

She was called Lise, and seemed hurt by this childish 
and jaunty appellation When it was clear that she 
w^ould not marry, they had changed the name Lise to 
Lison At Jeanne’s birth she had become Aunt Lison, a 
poor relation, neat, frightfully timid, even with her 
sister and her brother-m-Iaw, w'ho, for all that, were 
fond of her, but with a vague sort of afiFection, made up 
of mdifference, imconscious compassion, and natural 
benevolence 

Sometimes, when the Baronne was speakmg of the 
far-oJff things of her youth, she said, m order to fix the 
date, ‘That was at the time of Lisohs inconsiderate act ” 

This was never explained further, and that "mcon- 
siderate act” remained shrouded as in a mist One eve- 
nmg Lise, then twenty years old, had thrown herself 
into the water without anyone knowing why Nothing 
m her life, in her conduct gave a hint of such folly She 
had been fished out half dead, and her parents, raismg 
their mdignant hands, instead of seeking the mysterious 
cause of the deed, had contented themselves with speak- 
ing of the Tnconsiderate act” as they spoke of the ac- 
cident to the horse "Coco,” w^hich had broken his leg a 
httle before this in a rut and had to be killed. 

Since then Lose, afterwards Lison, was considered as 
of a very weak mind The gentle contempt which she 
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had inspired in her nearest relatives spread slowly 
through the hearts of all tlie persons who surrounded 
her Little Jeanne herself, with that natural divination 
of children, paid no attenhon to her, ne\^er w^ent up to 
kiss her in her bed, nor entered her room Good Rosahe, 
who gave the room all the necessary attentions, seemed 
the only one to know where it w^as situated 

When Aunt Lison entered the dinmg-room for break- 
fast, “the child” went, from force of habit, and put up 
her forehead to be kissed, and that was all If anyone 
w^anted to speak to her, a serv^ant was sent to look for 
her, and when she was not there, no one worried about 
her, no one ever had the notion of being disturbed at 
her absence and of saying, “Why, I hav^en’t seen Aunt 
Lison this mormng ” 

She held no stated place, she was one of those bemgs 
who hve unknown even to their kindred, as unexplored 
entities, and whose death makes no gap or void in a 
house — one of those beings who do not know how to 
enter into the existence, nor into the habits, nor mto the 
love of those who hve beside them When “Aunt Lison** 
was uttered, these two words aroused, so to speak, no 
affection in anyone’s mmd It was as if one had said “the 
coffee-pot” or “the sugar-bowl ” 

She always walked with quick, silent steps, never 
made any noise, never ran agamst anything, seemed to 
communicate to objects the faculty of makmg no sound* 
Her hands seemed to be made of a land of wadding, she 
handled everythmg she touched so hghtly and dehcately. 

Aunt Lison arrived towards the middle of July, quite 
upset by the idea of this marriage She brought a lot o£ 
presents which, coimng from her, were almost un- 
noticed. On the day after her arrival no one noticed that 
she was there But an extraordmary emotion was stimng 
wathin her, and she hardly took her eyes off the engaged 
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couple She busied herself with the wedding outfit with 
a singular energy, a fevensh activity, working like a 
simple seamstress m her room where no one ever came 
to see her. 

Every mormng she presented the Baronne 'with hand- 
kerchiefs which she had hemmed herself, with towels 
on which she had embroidered the crests, asking ‘Is 
that right, Adelaide^” And the Baronne, while carelessly 
examimng the object, would reply ‘‘Don’t take so much 
trouble, my poor Lison ” One evemng, towards the end 
of the month, after a day of sultiy heat, the moon rose m 
one of those clear warm mghts, which disturb, soften, 
exalt, and seem to arouse all the secret poetry of our 
souls. 

The soft breath of the fields entered the qmet draw- 
ing-room where the Baronne and her husband were lan- 
gmdly playmg cards m the round spot of hght which the 
lampshade marked upon the table Aunt Lison, seated 
beside them, was kmttmg, and the young people, lean- 
mg at the open window, looked out mto the moonht 
garden The limes and the plane-trees cast their shadows 
on the great lawn, which stretched away, pale and 
gleammg, as far as the dark wood 

Irresistibly drawn by the tender charm of this mght, 
by this misty light m which the trees and shrubs were 
bathed, Jeanne turned towards her parents and said 
"Father, we are gomg to take a stroll on the lawn 
there, m front of the house ” 

The Baron replied -without stoppmg his playing, "Go, 
my children,” and contmued the game 

They went out and began to walk slowly over the 
moonlit lawn as far as the httle wood at the bottom 
Time passed without their thinkmg of returning The 
Baronne, who was tired, wanted to go up to her room 
"We must call the lovers,”^ she said. The Baron cast a 
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glance across the big luminous garden where the tw^o 
shadows were slowly wandering 

“Leave them alone,” he said, “it is so lovely outside 
Loson will wait for them, won’t you, Lison^” 

The old maid raised her restless eyes and answered 
in her timid voice, “Certainly, I will w^ait for them ” 
The Baron helped his w'lfe to nse, and, tired himself 
by the heat of the day, said, “I am going to bed, too ” 
And he departed with the Baronne 

Then Aunt Lison rose m her turn and, placing her un- 
fimshed work on the arm of the chair, her wool and her 
long needle, she went to lean at the window^ and gazed 
out at the charming mght The engaged pair walked 
endlessly across the lawn from the wood to the steps, 
from the steps to the wood They held each other’s 
hands without speaking, as if they had gone out of 
themselves, all mingled wnth the visible poetry which 
was exhaled from the earth 

Jeanne suddenly perceived framed m the wmdow the 
silhouette of the old maid outhned by the hght of the 
lamp behind her “See,” she said, “there is Aunt lason, 
lool^g at us ” 

The Vicomte raised his head, and, with the indifFerent 
voice of one who speaks without thinkmg, replied 
“Yes, Axmt Lison is lookmg at us ” 

And they contmued to dream, to walk slowly, to 
make love 

But the dew was falling fast, and they shivered a httle 
from the dampness, “Let us go m,” said Jeanne And 
they went in 

As they entered the drawmg-room. Aunt Lison had 
begun her kmttmg agam, she had her forehead bent 
over her work, and her thm fingers trembled a little as 
if they had been very tired. 

Jeanne approached her. 
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‘‘Aunt, every one is going to bed now,’^ she said 
The old maid turned away her eyes, they were red as 
if she had been weeping The lovers paid no attention to 
this, but the young man suddenly saw that Jeannes 
thin shoes were covered with dew He was seized with 
anxiety and tenderly inquired, "Aren’t your dear httle 
feet cold^” And suddenly the aunt’s fingers were seized 
v\:ith such a trembhng that she dropped her work, the 
ball of yam rolled away acioss the floor, and quickly 
hiding her face in her hands, she began to weep with 
great convulsive sobs 

The two lovers looked at her m astomshment, without 
moving, Jeanne quickly fell on her knees, and takmg 
her aunt’s hands away from her face, verv much upset, 
asked, “What is the matter, what is the matter. Aunt 
Lison^” 

Then the poor woman, stammenng, with her voice 
full of tears and her body shaken with gnef, rephed, "It 
is because he asked you — ^‘Aren’t your dear 1-1-1-httle 
f-feet c-c-coldf’’ No one ever said anything hke that to 
me, never — ^never 

Jeanne, surprised, touched with pity, nevertheless 
felt hke laughmg at the thought of a lover lavishmg 
tenderness on Aunt Lison, and the Vicomte turned 
aside m order to conceal his mirth But the axmt sud- 
denly rose, left her yam on the floor and her kmttmg on 
the chair, and went without a hght up the dark stair- 
way, groping her way to her room 

Left alone, the two young people gazed at each other, 
amused and softened Jeanne murmured, "Poor Aunt!” 
Juhen rephed, "She must be a httle crazy, this evemng ” 
They held each other’s hands and could not decide to 
separate, and gently, very gently, they exchanged their 
first kiss before the empty chair which Aunt Lison had 
]ust left 
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They gave no thought the next day to the tears of the 
old maid The two weeks which preceded the wedding 
left Jeanne calm and tranquil enough, as if she were 
worn out with sweet emotions She had no time for re- 
flection on the mormng of the eventful da> She felt onl\ 
a great sensation of emptiness throughout her whole 
body, as if her flesh, her blood her bones, were all 
melted together under her skin, and she saw, as she 
touched various objects, that her fingers trembled a 
good deal 

She did not regain her self-possession until she was in 
the chancel of the church during the marriage cere- 
mony 

Mamed I So she was married’ All the things, move- 
ments, events, that had occurred since daybreak seemed 
to her a dream, a real dream There are moments in 
which all about us seems changed, even gestures have 
a new meanmg, there are even hours which do not seem 
m their ordmary place 

She felt bewildered, above all, astonished The day 
before, nothing had been altered in her existence, the 
constsint hope of her hfe w^as only becoming a httle 
nearer, almost tangible She had gone to sleep a young 
girl, she was now a married woman She had crossed 
this barrier which seemed to conceal the future with its 
joys, its happiness of which she had dreamed so long 
She felt as though a door had opened in front of her, 
she was about to enter mto the ‘‘Hoped-For 

The ceremony was ended They passed into the 
almost vacant sacristy, for no one had been mvited, then 
they went out As they appeared at the door of the 
church a formidable uproar startled the bnde, and made 
the Baronne scream it was a salvo of guns flred by the 
peasants The firmg continued until they reached Les 
Peuples 
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A collation was served for the family, for the pnest of 
the manor and the one from Yport, and for the husband 
and the witnesses selected from among the principal 
farmers of the neighborhood Then a turn was taken in 
the garden to await dinner The Baron, the Baronne, 
Aunt Lison, the Mayor, and the Abbe Picot began to 
stroll through the mother s avenue, while in the opposite 
avenue the other priest was reading his breviary and 
walking with long strides From the other side of the 
chateau was heard the gaiety of the peasants, who were 
dnnking cider beneath the apple-trees All the country- 
side m its Sunday best thronged the courtyard The lads 
and girls chased each other about 

Jeanne and Juhen crossed through the copse, chmbed 
the slope, and, both in silence, began to look at the sea 
It was a tnfle cool, although it was the middle of Au- 
gust, the north wmd was blowing and the great sun 
blazed mercilessly dowm from the blue sky 

The young people, m order to find shelter, crossed 
the heath, turning to the nght, wishing to reach the im- 
dulatmg wooded valley which descends towards Yport 
As soon as they had gamed the coppice no brea^ of 
wind touched them, and they left the road to take a 
narrow path buned in the fohage There was hairdly 
room for them to walk side by side, and she felt an arm 
sliding gently about her waist 

She said nothing, her heart qmckenmg, her breath 
broken Low branches caressed tiieir heads, they often 
had to stoop m order to pass She gathered a leaf, two 
ladybirds, hke two frail httle red shells, were hidden be- 
neath it Then she said, qmte innocently, and a httle 
reassured, *T.ook, a httle family ” 

Juhen placed his mouth to her ear and said, ‘This 
evening you will be my wife ” Although she had learned 
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many things m her sojourn m the country, she had thus 
far thought only of the poetry of love and ^vas surprised 
His wife? Was she not that already^^ 

Then he began to lass her with httle rapid lasses on 
the temple and on the neck, where the first tresses be- 
gan to grow Startled each time by these masculine 
kisses to which she was not accustomed, she instinc- 
tively \vithdrew her head the other way m order to 
avoid them, though they dehghted her But they sud- 
denly found themselves at the edge of the wood She 
stopped, embarrassed at being so far from home 
‘'What would people think^ Let us return,” she said 
He withdrew his arm from her waist, and, both turn- 
ing, they faced each other, so near that they felt each 
other’s breath upon their faces, and they gazed at each 
other They gazed deep mto one ano^ers eyes with 
that gaze in which two souls seem to blend They looked 
mto each other’s eyes, into that impenetrable “unknown” 
of each other’s bemg, they sought each other in a silent 
and prolonged mterrogation \^%at would they be to 
one another? What would this life be that they were 
about to begm together^ What joys, what happmess, or 
what disillusions were they preparing for each other m 
that long, indissoluble tete-^-tete of marriage^ And it 
seemed to them as if they had never yet seen each other 
And suddenly Juhen, placing his two hands upon his 
wife’s shoulders, planted full on her mouth a long kiss, 
such as she had never received It descended, that kiss, 
and penetrated her very blood and marrow, giving her 
such a shock that she wildly pushed Juhen away with 
both arms, almost falhng backward as she did so 

^Tjet us go away from here, let us go away from 
here,” she faltered 

He did not reply, but he took her hands and held 
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them in his own They did not exchange a word until 
they reached the house The rest of the afternoon 
seemed long 

All gathered at the table at mghtfall The dinner was 
simple and did not last long, contrary to Norman 
custom A sort of embarrassment paralyzed the guests 
Only the two priests, the mayor, and the four farmers 
showed a httle of that heav}*^ gaiety which generally ac- 
compames weddings Apparently they had forgotten 
how to laugh, when a remark of the mayor s woke them 
up 

It was about mne o’clock, they were about to take 
coflFee Outside, beneath the apple-trees of the first 
courtyard, the bal champitre was begmmng Through 
the open x’vmdow they could see the festivity Lanterns 
hung on the branches gave the leaves tmts of verdigris 
Rustic dancers swung round, smgmg a wild air w^hich 
two violins and a clarinet feebly accompamed, mounted 
on a large kitchen-table used as a platform The boister- 
ous smgmg of the peasants at times entirely drowmed 
the sound of the instruments, and the slender sound, 
torn by the unrestramed voices, seemed to fall from the 
air in shreds, m httle fragments of scattered notes 

Two big casks surrounded' by flammg torches fur- 
nished dnnk for the crowd Two servants did nothmg 
but rmse glasses and bowls in a tub, to hold them, still 
dnppmg with water, under the taps from which flowed 
a stream of red wme or of golden cider. And the 
dancers, the thirsty dancers, the older ones tranquil, the 
girls perspiring, crowded aroimd, stretchmg out their 
arms to seize m their turn any glass that came, throwmg 
back their heads, and tossmg down their throats the 
Iiqmd which they preferred 

On a table there were bread, butter, cheese, and 
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sausage Everyone took a bite from time to tune, and 
beneath the roof of illuminated leaves, this healthy 
and boisterous fete gave the bored guests in the dining- 
room the desire to dance also and to drmk from those 
big barrels, while they munched a shce of bread and 
butter with a raw onion 

The mayor, who was keepmg time with his kmfe, 
cned 

‘"By Jove, that is fun, it is like the weddmg of Ga- 
nache ” 

There was a murmur of subdued laughter But the 
Abbe Picot, the natural enemy of civil authonty, replied, 
"Tou mean the marriage at Cana ” The other did not 
accept the correction 

‘‘No, Monsieur le cur4 I mean what I say When I 
say Ganache, I mean Ganache ” 

They rose and passed mto the drawmg-room Then 
they mingled a httle ^vlth the merry crowd, and soon 
the guests took their leave 

The Baron and Baronne quarreled in whispers Mad- 
ame Adelaide, more breathless than ever, appeared to 
refuse what her husband asked, finally she said, "No, my 
dear, I caimot. I would not know how to go about it ” 

The father, then, abruptly left her, and approached 
Jeanne "Will you take a walk with me, my dbild^"' he 
asked 

She answered, very much moved, 

"If you like, papa ” They went out 

As soon as they were outside, on the side towards the 
sea, they felt the sharp wand — one of the cold breezes 
of summer which already foretell autumn Clouds were 
scuddmg through the sliy, now vedmg, now reveahng 
the stars. The Baron pressed his daughter's arm against 
him, tenderly claspmg her hand. They walked for a few 
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minutes He seemed undecided, disturbed Finally he 

made up his mind 

‘‘Darbng, I am gomg to perform a difficult task, 
which really should fall to your mother But as she 
refuses to do it, I must take her place I am not sure of 
what you know of the things of life There are mystenes 
which are carefully hidden from children, from girls 
especially, who must be kept pure in mind, irreproach- 
ably pure, up to the time when we place them in the 
arms of the man who is to care for their happmess It 
belongs to him to lift that veil thrown over the sweet 
secret of life But if no hint has been given to them, they 
are sometimes shocked by the somewhat brutal reahty 
hidden behind their dreams Hurt in their soul, hurt 
even m their body, they refuse their husband that which 
is accorded to him as an absolute right by both human 
and natural laws I cannot tell you more, my darhng, 
but do not forget that you belong wholly to your hus- 
band 

What did she know exactly^ What did she guess'^ 
She began to tremble, she felt low-spinted, overcome 
by a painful presentiment They went back mto the 
house What they saw made them stop at the drawmg- 
room door Madame Adelaide was sobbmg on Juhens 
shoulder. Her noisy tears, as if blown out by a pair of 
bellows, seemed to come at the same tune from her 
nose, mouth, and eyes, and the young man, amazed, 
was awkwardly supportmg the huge woman who had 
thrown herself mto his arms to implore him to cherish 
her beloved, her darhng, her adored dau^ter. 

The Baron hastened forward 

"Oh, no scenes, please, no heroics, I beg of you and 
taking his wife, made her sit down m an armchair, 
while she wiped away her tears He then turned to- 
wards Jeanne. 
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then, my dear, lass your mother and go to bed 
Ready to cry too, she quickly kissed her parents and 
fled Aimt Lason had already retired to her room 

The Baron and his wife were left alone wath Julien. 
All three felt very awkward and could think of nothmg 
to say, the two men m evemng-dress remamed stand- 
ing, with averted eyes, and Madame Adelaide leant 
back in her armchair still shaken by sobs The em- 
barrassment becommg unbearable, the Baron began to 
speak of the tnp which the young people were to take 
m a few days 

Jeanne, m her room, was being undressed by Rosahe, 
who wept like a fountain, her tremblmg hands could 
not hnd hooks or pins, and she seemed assuredly much 
more moved than her mistress But Jeanne did not pay 
any attention to her maid's tears, it seemed to her tibat 
she had entered another world, had gone upon another 
earth, separated from all that she had known and loved. 
Everything m her life and thoughts seemed turned up- 
side down, even this strange idea came to her Did 
she love her husband^ He suddenly seemed to her like 
a stranger whom she hardly knew Three months before, 
she did not know that he existed, and now she was his 
\vi£e Why was this^ Did people plimge into marriage 
as mto a hole open under your feet? 

When she was m her mght-dress, she shpped into 
bed, and the cold sheets made her shiver, mcreasing 
that sensation of cold, sadness, and loneliness which had 
weighed upon her soul for two hours Rosahe went 
away, still sobbmg, and Jeanne waited She waited, 
anxious, her heart oppressed, for that certain something, 
divmed and announced m confused terms by her father, 
that mysterious revelation of the great secret of love. 

Without her havmg heard anyone come up the stairs, 
there were three soft knocks on her door She started 
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violentfy and did not answer. There was another knock, 
and then the door-handle was turned She hid her head 
under the covers as if a thief had entered the room 
Footsteps sounded softly upon the floor, and suddenly 
someone touched her bed She gave a start and uttered 
a httle cry, and uncov^ermg her head, she saw Julien 
standing before her, smiling as he looked at her. 

"Oh^ how you frightened me*” she said 

"Did you not expect me then^^” he asked 

She did not reply He was in evemng-dress, with his 
grave, handsome face, and she felt horribly ashamed to 
be m bed thus before this man, so formally dressed 
They did not know what to say, or what to do, not 
darmg even to look at each other, at this serious and 
decisive hour on which the intimate happiness of their 
whole hves depended 

He felt vaguely perhaps, what danger this battle 
offered, and what a supple self-possession and what 
artful tenderness were necessary, not to offend any of 
the subtle modesties, the infimte dehcacies of a virginal 
soul nounshed on dreams Then, very gently he took her 
hand and kissed it, and kneelmg at the bedside, as at an 
altar, he murmured in a voice as hght as a breath, 
'Won’t you love me^’ Suddenly reassured, she raised 
her head upon the pillow among the lace, and smiled. 
'T love you already, dear ” 

He put his wife’s fine httle fingers m his mouth, and, 
in a voice muffled by the act, he said, 'Will you prove 
to me that you love me?” 

She answered, troubled anew, without exactly under- 
standmg what she was saying, remembermg the words 
of her father "I am yours, dear ” He covered her wnst 
with warm kisses, and raismg himself slowly, he drew 
near to her face, which she began to conceal again. 
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Suddenly throwing one arm forward across the bed, 
he clasped his wofe through the covers, while, shppmg 
his other arm under the pillow, he raised it with her 
head, and very softly asked, "Then you will make a 
httle place for me beside ^ou^"' 

She was filled with an instinctive fear and stammered, 
"Oh, not yet, please ” 

He seemed disappointed, a httle ruffled, and he re- 
jomed m a tone still supphant, but a httle more brusque, 
"Why later, smce it must be^” She was angiy^ with him 
for saying that, but, submissive and resigned, she re- 
peated for the second time, "I am yours, dear ” 

Then he disappeared suddenlv into the dressing- 
room, and she distmctly heard his motions, w’lth the 
rusthng of garments being taken off, a sound of coins m 
his pocket, the successive falhng of his shoes 

And suddenly, in his underw^ear and socks, he quickly 
crossed the floor to place his watch on the mantelpiece 
Then he returned, runmng, to the small adjoimng room, 
moved about a httle while longer, and Jeanne turned 
rapidly to the other side, shutting her eyes, when she 
felt that he was coming She made a movement as if 
to throw herself on the floor, but there qmckly ghded 
against her leg another leg, cold and hairy, and, her 
face m her hands, bewildered, ready to cry out with 
fear and terror, she cowered to the back of the bed 
Then he clasped her m his arms, although she turned 
her back upon him, and he voraciously kissed her neck, 
the floating laces of her mght-cap, and the embroidered 
collar of her mght-dress She did not move, stiffened 
with a horrible anxiety, feehng a strong hand seeking 
for her bosom hidden between her elbows She gasped, 
overwhelmed by this brutal touch, and she desired, 
more than ever, to escape, to nm through the house, to 
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shut herself up somewhere far from this man He no 

longer stirred She felt his warmth on her back 

Then her fright was agam allayed, and she suddenly 
thought that she would only have to turn and embrace 
him 

Fmally he seemed to grow impatient, and, m a 
grieved voice, he said, “Then you won't be my little 
wife^" 

She murmured through her fingers, “Am I not that 
now?” 

He answered with a shade of bad humor, “No, my 
dear, come, do not make fun of me ” 

She felt moved by the discontent in his voice, and she 
suddenly turned towards him to ask his forgiveness 
He madly clasped her m his arms, as if starvmg for her, 
and he covered with rapid, biting, frantic kisses her 
whole face and the top of her throat, smothermg her 
with caresses She had opened her hands and remamed 
mert under his efforts, no longer knowmg what she was 
doing, or what he was doing, in a bewilderment which 
prevented her from imderstandmg anythmg But she 
felt a sharp, sudden pain, and she began to groan, 
twisting in his arms while violently he possessed her. 

What happened then? She had httle recollection of 
it for she had lost her head, it seemed to her only that 
he showered upon her bps a storm of httle, grateful 
kisses Then he must have spoken to her and she must 
have answered him Then he made other attempts, 
w^hich she resisted with fright, and as she struggled, 
she felt on his chest that thick hair which she had 
already felt on his leg, and she recoiled from the shock 
Weaned, finally, of sohcitmg her without success, he 
remained mobonless upon his back 

Then she began to think. She said to herself, de- 
spondent to the bottom of her heart, m the disillusion 
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of an intoxication \%hich she had dreamed to be so 
different, of a dear expectation destroyed, of a dead 
bliss, "'So this IS what he calls bemg his wife^” 

And she remained a long while thus, disconsolate, 
her glances wandering over the tapestries of the wall, 
over the ancient legend of love which adorned the 
room 

But as Julien no longer spoke, no longer moved, she 
slowdy turned her face tow'ards him, and perceived that 
he was asleep Asleep, wnth his mouth partly open and 
a calm coimtenance Asleep^ She could not believe it, 
feeling mdignant, more outraged by this sleep than by 
his brutahty, treated like a casual stranger 

Could he sleep on such a mght^ W^at had passed be- 
tween them was, then, nothmg unusual to him^ Oh^ she 
would rather have been struck, treated violently again, 
bruised wnth odious caresses until she had lost con- 
sciousness She remained qmet, leaning on her elbow% 
bending towards him, hstening to the hght breath pass 
ing betw^een his bps, which at times became somethmg 
hke a snore 

Day dawned dull at first, then clear, then pmk, then 
bnlhant Juhen opened his eyes, yawned, stretched his 
arms, looked at his wife, smiled, and asked, “Did you 
sleep well, darhng^' 

She perceived that he used the iu now, and rephed 
with the more formal vous “Oh, yes And you?” 

He said, “I, oh* very well ” And tummg towards her, 
kissed her, and then tranqmlly began to talk He de- 
veloped plans for their life, with notions of economy, 
and that word, often recumng, astomshed Jeanne She 
listened to him without fully seizing the meanmg of 
the words, looked at him, and thought of a thousand 
thmgs which passed over the surface of her mind 

Eight o'clock struck “Come, we must get up,” said 
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he, *\\e should be ndiculous to sta\ m bed late,” and 
he rose first When he had finished dressing, he jauntily 
assisted his wafe in all the small details of her toilette, 
not permitting Rosahe to be summoned 

As they were going out, he stopped her "You know,” 
said he, "that we may use the tii now, between our- 
selves But before your parents we had better wait 
awhile It will be quite natural when we come back 
from our wedding journey ” 

She did not appeal except to breakfast And the day 
ran on just as ordinarily as if nothing new had hap- 
pened There was simply one man the more m the 
house 


V 

Four days later the carnage arrived which was to 
take them to Marseilles After the pang of the first mght, 
Jeanne had become accustomed to the contact of Juhen, 
to his kisses, his tendei caresses, although her repug- 
nance to their more intimate relations had not de- 
creased She thought him handsome, she loved him, 
and again she felt herself happy and gay 

The farewells were brief and without sorrow The 
Baronne alone seemed affected, and as the carnage was 
about to start, she placed a purse, heavy as lead, in her 
daughter's hand "It is for your pocket-money as a 
young wife,” she said Jeanne thrust it into her pocket, 
and the horses dashed off 

Towards evenmg Julien said to her, 'TIow much did 
your mother give you in that purse^” She had thought 
no more about it, but now she emptied it on her lap 
There was a flood of gold, two thousand francs She 
clapped her hands "I wnll do all sorts of foohsh thmgs 
with it,” she said, as she gathered up the money 

After a week's journey, through temble heat, they 
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reached Marseilles The next da\ the Roi-Loms, a httle 
packet which w^as going to Naples and touching at 
Ajaccio, took them towards Corsica Corsica^ the ma- 
quis, the bandits * the mountains* the birthplace of 
Napoleon* It seemed to Jeanne that she had left reality, 
and was entering, wide aw^ake, into a dream Side by 
side on the deck of the ship, they watched the cliffs of 
Provence ghde by The motionless sea, of a deep azure, 
as if congealed and hardened m the glowing hght of 
the sun, stretched away under an infinite sky of a still 
deeper, almost exaggerated blue 

"Do you remember our sail m old Lastique s boat^*'' 
she said Instead of answering he gave her a quick kiss 
on the ear 

The paddles were beabng the w^ater, disturbing its 
heavy slumber, and astern, in a long, foamy trail, a 
great, famt track where the water frothed like cham- 
pagne, the straight w^ake of the boat stretched as far 
as the eye could reach 

Suddenly, off the bow, only a few fathoms away, an 
enormous fish, a dolphin, leaped out of the water, 
plunged back into it head-first, and disappeared Jeanne, 
quite frightened, uttered a cry, and threw herself on 
Juhen's breast Then she began to laugh at her terror, 
and watched attentively to see if the fish would not 
reappear. In a few seconds it leaped again, hke a great 
mechamcal toy Then it fell back and sprang agam, 
then there were two, then three, then six, w’^hich seemed 
to gambol around the heavy boat, as an escort to their 
huge brother, the wooden fish with the iron fins They 
passed to the left, returned on the right of the ship, 
and now all together, now m succession, as in play, or 
in a gay pursuit, they threw themselves mto the air 
with leaps which desanbed a curve, and then dived 
back, one after the oth^ 
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Jeanne clapped her hands, jumping for joy, delighted 
at each appearance of these huge and supple swimmers 
Her heart bounded with them in a mad and childish 
pleasure Suddenly they disappeared Once or twice 
they were seen very far off toward the open sea, then 
they vamshed, and Jeanne felt, for a few seconds, sorrv 
at the departure 

Evemng came, a calm, radiant evemng, full of light, 
of happy peacefulness Not a movement m the air or on 
the water, and the illimitable repose of the ocean and 
of the sky commumcated itself to their drowsy souls in 
which hkewise no emotion stirred 

The great sun sank softly beneath the horizon, to- 
wards invisible Africa, Africa, the burmng land whose 
ardors they already seemed to feel, but a sort of cool 
caress, winch yet was not a breeze, hghtly touched 
their faces when the orb had disappeared 

They did not wish to seek their stateroom, where 
there were all the horrible odors of a steamer, so they 
both stretched themselves on the deck, side by side, 
wrapped m their cloaks Juhen went to sleep at once, 
but Jeanne remamed with her eyes open, agitated by 
the novelty of the journey The monotonous sound of 
the paddles lulled her, and she looked above her at 
the legions of stars, so bright with a sharp hght, 
scmtillating and, as it were, moist m the pure sky of 
the south 

Towards mormng, nevertheless, she slumbered 
Noises and voices awoke her The sailors, with their 
song, were cleaning up the ship She shook her hus- 
band, who was motionless m sleep, and they rose She 
drank in with exultation the savor of the salt mist, 
which penetrated her to the very tips of her fingers 
The sea was everywhere Nevertheless, off the bow, 
something gray, confused still m the growing dawn, a 
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sort of accumulation of strange, pointed, jagged clouds, 
seemed to float on the wa\es Then it appeared more 
distinct, the forms were more sharply outhned on the 
bnghterung sky, a long hne of angular and fantastic 
mountains rose it was Corsica, en\ eloped in a sort of 
light \eil 

The sun rose behind, outlinmg all the projections of 
the peaks m black shadow^s, then all the summits were 
illummed while the rest of the island remained en- 
shrouded in vapor 

The captain, a httle dned-up, sunburned, short, 
shriveled man, shrunk by the harsh salt winds, ap- 
peared upon the deck, and in a voice hoarse with thirt\^ 
years of command, worn by orders shouted m storms, 
said to Jeanne, *‘Do you smell it*^’^ 

There was, in fact, a strange and pecuhar odor of 
plants and wild shrubs The captam resumed 

“It IS Corsica which smells hke that, Madame, it is 
her owm pretty woman’s odor After twenty years’ ab- 
sence I would recognize it five miles away I come 
from there The great man far away at St Helena is 
always speakmg, they say, of the odor of his native 
country. He is of my family ” And the captain, raising 
his hat, saluted Corsica, salutmg at the same time, 
across the ocean, the great imprisoned Emperor, who 
was of his family. Jeanne was so touched that she al- 
most w^ept 

Then the sailor stretched his arm toward the honzon. 
‘Xes Sangmnaires^” he said Juhen, standing near his 
wnfe, held her by the waist, and they both looked far 
off to discover the indicated pomt They finally descried 
some pyramid-shaped rocks, which the vessel soon 
rounded m order to enter an immense and tranquil 
gulf, surrounded by a number of lofty peaks whose 
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The captain pointed out this verdure “That is the 
maquis/' said he Accordingly as they advanced, the 
circle of mountains seemed to close m behmd the ship, 
which slowly sailed in an azure lake so transparent that 
they could at times see the bottom Suddenly the city 
appeared, all white, at the end of the gulf, beside the 
billows, at the foot of the mountams 

Some httle Itahan boats were anchored m the harbor 
Four or five hghters came prowhng about the Rot- 
horns to seek passengers for the shore Juhen, who was 
collecting their luggage, asked his wife m a low tone, 
‘Tt is enough to give the steward twenty sous, isn't it^^” 
For a week he had been asking that same question, and 
every time it annoyed her She answered with a httle 
impatience ‘"When a person is not sure of givmg 
enough, he gives too much ” 

He contmually disputed with the managers and 
waiters of the hotel, with coachmen, 'with the sellers of 
no matter what, and when, by force of quibbhng, he 
had obtained a shght reduction, he said to Jeanne, 
mbbmg his hands, "T don't hke to be robbed " 

She trembled when bills were presented, sure m ad- 
vance of the remarks which he would make on each 
Item, humihated by this hagglmg, blushing to the roots 
of her hair under the contemptuous look of the servants 
who followed her husband with their glances while 
holding his insufficient tip in the palms of their hands 
He had a discussion with the boatman who put them 
ashore 

^ The first tree which she saw was a palm! They went 
to a great empty hotel, at the comer of a big square, and 
had lunch. When they had finished dessert, just as 
Jeanne was nsmg to go for a stroll through the city, 
Juhen, takmg her m his arms, murmured tenderly in 
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her ear, "Suppose we lie down a httle while, sweet- 
heart^’ 

She was taken by surpnse "Go to bed^ But I am 
not tired ” 

He embraced her "I need you Do you undeistand^ 
It’s two days 

She grew purple, abashed, and stammered, "Oh^ 
Now^ But what will people think^ How can you ask for 
a bedroom in full dayhght? OhI Juhen, I beg of you.” 

But he interrupted her "I don’t care w^hat the hotel 
people may say and think You will see how httle that 
bothers me ” And he rang the bell She said no more, 
her eyes downcast, revolted, nevertheless, in her soul 
and m her flesh, by this mcessant desire of her husband, 
obeying only with disgust, resigned but humihated, 
seeing in this somethmg bestial, degrading, m fine, an 
obscemty Her senses were still sleepmg, and her hus- 
band treated her now as if she shar^ lus ardors 

When the waiter arrived, Juhen asked him to show 
them to their room The man, a true Corsican, hairy to 
his eyes, did not understand, saymg that the apartment 
would be prepared for the mght Juhen impatiently ex- 
plained, "No, now, at once We are tired from traveling 
and we want to rest.” 

Then a surreptitious gnn appeared on his face, and 
Jeanne felt she would hke to run away When they 
came downstairs again, an hour later, she dared no 
longer pass in front of the people whom she met, per- 
suaded that they would laugh and whisper behmd her 
back She was angry at heart with Juhen for not under- 
standing this, for not having these httle modesties, these 
dehcacies of instmct, and she felt a barrier, a curtain 
between them, perceivmg for the first time that two 
persons never penetrate to each other’s soul, each 
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others mind, and that, entwined at times but not 
mingled, they go through life side by side, the moral 
being of each one of us remaimng eternally alone 
through life 

They stayed for three days m this httle town hidden 
in Its blue gulf, as warm as a furnace behmd its screen 
of mountains, which never allow the winds to strike it 
Then an itmerary was arranged for their tnp, and in 
order not to be turned back by any diJBScult road, they 
decided to hire their horses They engaged, therefore, 
two small Corsican stalhons with wild eyes, thin and 
tireless, and set out one mormng at daybreak A guide, 
mounted on a mule, accompamed them and earned the 
provisions, for mns are unknown m that wild country 

The road at first followed the gulf, but plunged later 
into a shallow valley gomg towards the great peaks 
Often they crossed torrents which were almost dry an 
appearance of a stream still flowed beneath the stones, 
like a slinking animal, and made a timid gurgle 

The uncultivated country seemed all naked The hill- 
sides were covered with tall grass, yellow at this hot 
season At times they met a mountaineer, either on 
foot, or on a small horse, or astnde a donkey about the 
size of a dog All earned loaded guns on their shoulders 
— old, rusty weapons, but formidable m their hands 

The sharp perfume of the aromatic plants with which 
the island is covered seemed to thicken the air, and the 
road kept gently ascending amidst the long folds of the 
mountams The summits of pink or blue gramte gave 
tmts of fairyland to the vast landscape, and on the 
lower slopes forests of huge chestnut-trees looked hke 
green bushes, so gigantic are the undulations of the 
-earth in this country 

Sometimes the guide, pointing towards the steep 
heights, would mention a name Jeanne and Juhen 
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looked, saw nothing, then finally discovered something 
gray, hke a mass of rock fallen from the summit It 
was a village, a httle hamlet, hangmg there, clingmg 
hke a bird s nest, almost invisible on the immense 
mountam 

This long journey at a slow space weaned Jeanne 
“Let us canter a httle,” said she And she urged her 
horse Then, as she did not hear her husband gallopmg 
near her, she turned around, and began to laugh heart- 
ily at seeing him careering along, pale, holding his 
horse’s mane, and boundmg up and down most 
strangely His beauty, his face, typical of a “handsome 
cavaher,” made his awkwardness and his fear e\en 
more ndiculous They then began to trot gently 

The road now stretched between two mtermmable 
coppices which covered the whole of the slopes hke a 
mantle This was the maqms, the impenetrable maquis, 
formed of green oaks, jumpers, arbutus, mastic, alatem, 
heather, laurel, thyme, myrtle, and box, minghng like 
tresses with entwunmg clematis, monstrous ferns, honey- 
suckles, laburnum, rosemary, lavender, and briars, 
covering the sides of the moimtains with a tangled 
fleece. 

They were hungry The guide rejomed them and con- 
ducted them to one of those charming springs so fre- 
quent m mountainous countries, a slender thread of 
water commg from a hole in the rock and flowing m a 
tiny canal formed by a chestnut-leaf placed there by 
some passer-by to lead the shght current to the mouth. 
Jearme felt so happy that she could hardly restrain her- 
self from uttermg cries of joy They started again, and 
began to descend, passing round the Gulf of Sagone 

Towards evemng they went through Cargese, the 
Greek village, founded in former times by a colony of 
fuontivf^*; dnvpn from th^^ir native land. Tall and lovelv 
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girls, witii straight backs, long hands, slender figures, 
singularly graceful, formed a group about a fountain 
Juhen having greeted them with a "Good evenmg,” 
they rephed in a musical voice in the harmomous lan- 
guage of their abandoned country 

Axnving at Piana, they had to ask for hospitahty, as 
m ancient times and lost regions Jeanne shivered with 
pleasure while waitmg for the door, at which Julien 
had knocked, to be opened OhI this was mdeed travel- 
ing with all the unforeseen happenings of unexplored 
ways They apphed, it so happened, to a young married 
couple, and were received as the Patriarchs might have 
received guests sent by God They slept on a com 
mattress, in an old worm-eaten house All its woodwork 
was punctured wuth holes, and threaded by long borer- 
worms which are devourers of wood It rustled, seem- 
ing to hve and breathe , 

They departed at sunrise, but soon halted in front of 
a forest, a true forest of purple gramte It w^as one of 
those peaks, columns, or towers, a starthng shape 
modeled by time, the wmd, and sea-mist 

Nine hundred feet high, slender, round, twisted, 
crooked, misshapen, unexpected, fantastic, these sur- 
pnsmg rocks appeared to be trees, plants, animals, 
monuments, men, robed monks, homed devils, huge 
birds, a collection of monstrosities, a mghtmare pro- 
cession, petnfied by the fiat of some whimsical god 
Jeanne no longer spoke, her heart was oppressed, and 
she took Juhen’s hand, claspmg it tightly, overwhelmed 
with the need of loving, before all this natural beauty. 

Suddenly nsmg out of this chaos, they discovered a 
new gulf entirely girdled with a blood-colored wall of 
red gramte These scarlet rocks were reflected m the 
blue water Jeanne stammered, "Ohl JuhenI” not being 
able to find other words, softened wiA admiration, her 
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throat choking, and two tears fell from her ej^es He 
looked at her astomshed, and asked, '‘What s the matter, 
pet^"' 

She wTLped her cheeks, smiled, and m a shghtly trem- 
hhng voice, she said, "It is nothmg — I am nerv’ous — I 
don’t know — 1 was affected I am so happy that the 
least thmg moves my heart " 

He did not understand these womanly w^eaknesses, 
the shocks felt by these sensitive bemgs, perturbed by 
a mere nothmg, whom an enthusiasm will move hke 
a catastrophe, whom an impalpable sensation revolu- 
tiomzes, maddens with joy, or plunges into despair 
These tears seemed ridiculous to him, and entirely pre- 
occupied with the dangerous road, he said, "You would 
do better to watch your horse ” 

By an almost impassable road they descended to the 
bottom of this gulf, then turned to the nght to climb 
the somber valley of Ota But the path proved horrible 
Juhen proposed trymg it on foot She asked nothmg 
better, dehghted to walk and to be alone with him after 
her recent emotion 

The gmde went ahead with the mule and the horses, 
and they walked on slowly The mountain opened, cleft 
from top to bottom The path buned itself in this 
breach It followed the bottom, between two prodigious 
walls, and a great torrent ran through this crevasse 
The air was chill, the granite seemed black, and, far 
above, one was astomshed and bewildered to see a 
httle of the blue sky. A sudden sound made Jeanne 
start She raised her eyes an enormous bird flew from 
a hole, it was an eagle Its opened wings seemed to 
seek the two sides of the shaft and it mounted mto the 
azure and disappeared 

Further on, die crack in the mountain divided- the 
•nftfli r'lim'hArl thtf» two ravines in ziPizaffs 
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Jeanne, light and sportive, went first, making the peb- 
bles roll under her feet, mtrepid, leanmg over abysses. 
He followed her, a little out of breath, keepmg his eyes 
on the ground for fear of a vertigo 

Suddenly the sun mundated them they felt as if they 
had ]ust come out of hell They were thirsty, a damp 
trail gmded them through a chaos of rocks to a tiny 
httle spring runnmg through a hollow stidk put there 
for the use of the goatherds A carpet of moss covered 
the soil round about Jeanne kneeled to dnnk, and 
Julien did the same 

As she was enjoying the coolness of the water, he 
took her waist and tned to steal her place at the end 
of the httle wooden condmt She resisted Their hps 
touched, met, and parted In the struggle, they seized 
in turn the slender end of the tube and bit it m order 
not to let It go And the thread of cold water, taken 
and left contmually, broke and renewed itself, splashed 
their faces, necks, clothes, and hands Little drops hke 
pearls ghstened m their hair. And kisses flowed with 
the stream 

Suddenly love suggested an idea to Jeanne She filled 
her mouth with the clear hqmd, and, her cheeks swollen 
hke water-bottles, made Juhen understand that she 
wanted to give him a dnnk from her lips He held his 
mouth forward, smiling, his head thrown back, his 
arms open; and he drank a draught from tbis fountain 
of living flesh which filled him with a wild desire. 
Jeanne leaned upon him with an unwonted tenderness, 
her heart palpitated, her breasts heaved, her eyes seemed 
softened, moist with water She murmured sofdy, 
“Julien — I — I love you/’' and drawmg him to her, she 
lay back and hid her blushmg face in her hands He 
fell upon her^ and embraced her passionately Her 
breath was coming m ga^s of nervous expectation, and 
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suddenly she gave a cry, thrilled by the hghtnmg stroke 
of the sensation she craved 

They were a long time in reaching the top of the 
mountam, she was so breathless and overpowered with 
lassitude, and it was evening when they reached E\asa 
and found the house of a relative of their guide, Paoli 
PalabretfcL He was a man of tall figure, a httle bent* 
with the melancholy air of a consumptive He con- 
ducted them to their room, a gloomy room with walls 
of naked stone, but handsome for a coimtry where all 
elegance is unknown, and he expressed, in his Corsican 
dialect — a mixture of French and Itahan — ^his pleasure 
at receiving them. A clear voice interrupted him, and a 
small, dark woman, with big black eyes warmed by the 
sun, with a slender form, her teeth showing from her 
habit of laughmg contmually, rushed forward, kissed 
Jeanne, shook Juhen's hand and said, "Good day, hfad- 
ame, good day. Monsieur, are you well?'^ 

She removed the hats and shawls, domg everythmg 
with one arm, for she earned the other m a sling, then 
she drove everybody out, saymg to her husband. 

“Take them for a stroll till dinner 
Monsieur Palabretti immediately obeyed, placed him* 
self between the two young people and took them to 
see the village. He dragged his steps and his words, 
coughmg frequently and repeating every five minutes, 
“It IS the cold air of Val wluch has afiFected my lungs.'' 

He guided them by a hidden path under enormous 
chestnut-trees Suddenly he stopped, and, with a mo- 
notonous accent, said, “It was here that my cousm, Jean 
Rinaldi, was lahed by Mathieu Lon. I was there, qmte 
near Jean, when Mathieu appeared at ten paces from 
us. ‘Jean,' he cned, ‘don't go to Albertacce, don't go 
there, Jean, or I wil kill you, I tell you ' I took Jean’s 
aim, and said, Don't go th«re, Jean, he'll do it.' It 
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was on account of a girl whom both were after, Paulina 
Sinacoupi But Jean rephed, ‘I'll go, Mathieu, you can't 
prevent me ' Then Mathieu lowered his gun, before I 
could aim mine, and fired Jean gave a great leap with 
both feet, hke children skippmg rope, yes. Monsieur, 
and fell full length upon me, so that my gun fell from 
my grasp and rolled as far as that chestnut there Jean 
opened his mouth wide but did not speak a word, he 
was dead” 

The young people, stupefied, looked at the tranquil 
witness of this crime. Jeanne asked, “And the assassin^” 
Paoli Palabretti had a long fit of coughmg, then he 
contmued, “He reached the mountains My brother 
killed him, the next year You know my brother, Phihppi 
Palabretti, the bandit ” 

Jeanne shivered, “Your brother a bandit?” 

The placid Corsican had a gleam of pnde m his eyes 
**Yes, Madame, he was a celebnty, he was He laid low 
SIX gendarmes. He was lolled with Nicolas Morah, when 
they were surrounded m Niolo, after a six days' battle, 
and when they were almost dying with hunger ” 

Then he added with a resigned air, “It is the way of 
the country,” m the same tone m which he said, “The 
air of Val is cold ” Then they returned for dmner, and 
the htde Corsican woman treated them as if she had 
known them for twenty years 

But an uneasmess haunted Jeanne. Would she agam 
find m the arms of Juhen that strange and impetuous 
shock of the senses which she had felt on the moss at 
the fountain? When they were alone m their room she 
trembled lest she should be still insensible under his 
kisses But she was qmckly reassured, it was her first 
night of love. 

^ The next mommg, at the hour of startmg, she did 
not like to leave this humble house m which it seemed 
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to her that a new happiness had begun for her She 
drew her host s httle wife into her room, and while 
assertmg that she would not ask her to accept a present, 
she msisted that she must be permitted, after her return, 
to send her from Pans some souvemr, to which she at- 
tached an almost superstitious idea 

The young Corsican woman resisted a long while, 
not wanting to accept anything Finally she consented 
‘Well,” said she, ‘you may send me a small pistol, quite 
a small one ” 

Jeanne opened her eyes wide The other added in a 
low tone, almost in her ear, as a person confides a sweet 
and mtimate secret, “It is to kill my brother-m-law.” 
And smihng she quickly unrolled the bandages which 
enveloped her unused arm, and showed her round white 
flesh, pierced quite through with a stiletto, the wound 
havmg almost healed, leavmg a scar 

“If I had not been as strong as he, he would have 
lolled me. My husband is not jealous, he knows me, and 
then he is ill, you know, and that calms his blood Be- 
sides, I am an honest woman, Madame, but my brother- 
in-law beheves everything that anyone tells him He is 
jealous for my husband, and he will certainly make 
another attempt Then if I had the pistol, I should be 
tranqml, and sure of avengmg myself.” 

Jeanne promised to send her the weapon, kissed her 
new firiend tenderly and contmued her journey. The 
rest of the tnp was only a dream, endless embraces and 
mtoxicatmg l^ses She saw nothing, neither the land- 
scapes, nor the places where she stopped She saw 
nothing but Juhen 

Then began the childish and charmmg play of love, 
the silly, dehghtful words of afFection, the givmg of 
tender names to all the curves and contours of their 
bodies where their kisses hngered As Jeanne slept on 
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her right side, her left breast was often exposed m the 
morning when she awoke When Juhen noticed this, 
he called that breast "‘Fhrt,” and the other “Faith- 
ful,*' because its rosy tip seemed more sensitive to 
his kisses The passage between the two was known as 
“Mother s walk," because he constantly lingered there, 
and another more secret place was called “the road to 
Damascus," in memory of the Ota Valley 

On arrival at Bastia, the guide had to be paid Juhen 
rummaged m his pockets Fmding nothing, he said to 
Jeanne, “As you are not using your mother s two thou- 
sand francs, give them to me to carry for you They will 
be safer in my belt, and it will prevent my having to 
make change " And she handed him the purse 

They reached Leghorn, visited Florence, Genoa, and 
all the Corniche district One mormng, when the mistral 
was blowing, they arrived back at Marseilles Two 
months had flowm smce their departure from Les 
Peoples It was now the fifteenth of October Jeanne, 
affected by the cold wmd which seemed to come from 
far-off Normandy, felt sad Juhen had for some time 
seemed changed, tired, indifferent and she was afraid 
without knowmg of what she was afraid 

She delayed their homeward journey four days more, 
not bemg able to make up her mind to leave this 
country of the sun It seemed to her that she had just 
reached the acme of happmess. 

Finally they started They were to make m Pans all 
the purchases for their defimte mstallation at Les 
Peuples, and Jeanne was anticipating dehght at takmg 
home marvels, thanks to her mother s gift; but the first 
thing of which she thought was the pistol promised to 
the young Corsican woman of Evisa 

The day after their arrival she said to Juhen, “My 
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dear, will you please give me back mamma’s money be- 
cause I want to make some purchases ” 

He turned towards her with a displeased expression 
of face, ‘‘How much do % ou need^’’ 

She was surprised and stammered “\Vh\, as much 
as you like ” 

He rephed, “I am going to gi\e you one hundred 
francs, be careful not to waste it ” 

She did not know w'hat to say , abashed and confused 
Fmally she hesitatingly said, “But I ga\^e you that 
money to 

He did not let her fimsh “Yes, certainly W’^hether it 
be in your pocket or in mine makes no difFerence, now 
that we have the same purse I don’t refuse it to you, 
do I, smce I am giving you a hundred francs^” 

She took the five twenty-franc pieces without adding 
a word, but she dared not ask for more, and bought 
nothing but the pistol 

A week later they started for Les Peuples 

Yl 

In front of the white fence with bnck pillars the 
family and the servants stood waitmg The post-camage 
stopped, and there were long embraces The Baronne 
wept Jeaime, affected, wiped away her tears, her father 
walked up and dovm nervously Then, while the lug- 
gage was removed, the journey was descnbed before 
die drawmg-room fire Words flowed abundantly from 
Jeanne’s hps, and all was told m halE an hour, except, 
perhaps, some httle details, forgotten m this rapid re- 
cital 

Then the yoimg woman went to open her valises. 
Rosahe, deeply affected herself, assisted her. When this 
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was finished, when the hnen, the dresses, the toilette 
articles had been put in place, the httle maid left her 
mistress, and Jeanne, a tnfle tired, sat down She 
wondered what she should do now, seeking an oc- 
cupation for her mmd, an employment for her hands 
She had no desire to go down to the drawmg-room with 
her mother who was dozing, and she thought of a walk, 
but the country seemed so dull that simply from looking 
at it through the window she felt a weight of melan- 
choly. 

Then she realized that she had nothing to do, that she 
would never again have anything to do All her youth 
in the convent had been preoccupied with the future, 
busy with dreams The contmual agitation of her hopes, 
at tiKat time, filled her hours without her feehng them 
pass Then hardly had she left those austere walls, 
where her illusions had bloomed, when her expectation 
of love was immediately reahzed The man whom she 
had hoped for, met, loved, and manned m a few weeks, 
as people marry on these sudden resolves, took her to 
his arms without pemuttmg her to reflect upon any- 
thmg 

But now the sweet reahty of the first days had be- 
come the daily reahty, which closed the doors to the 
undefined hopes, to the charming disquietudes of love 
Yes, waiting was fimshed There was nothmg more to 
do, neither today nor tomorrow, nor ever She felt all 
that vaguely, with disillusion, with a sinkmg of her 
dreams She rose and pressed her forehead to the cold 
wmdowpane. Then, after lookmg for some tune at the 
sky where somber clouds were rollmg, she decided to 
go out. 

Were they the same fields, the same grass, the same 
trees as m the month of May? What had become of the 
sunny gaiety of the leaves and the green poetry of the 
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lawn where the dandelions flamed, or the poppies bled, 
or the daisies blossomed, or the fantastic yellow butter- 
flies hovered as if at the end of mvisible strings^ And 
that intoxication of the air charged with life, with 
aromas, and with fecundating atoms, existed no longer 

The avenues, washed by the contmual downpour of 
autumn, stretched away, covered with a thick carpet of 
dead leaves, beneath the shivermg thmness of the al- 
most naked poplars The slender branches trembled m 
the wmd, still stirring some shght fohage ready to drop 
mto space And contmually, all day long, like an in- 
cessant ram sad enough to make one weep, these last 
leaves, all yellow now, like big golden sous, became 
detached, turned, whirled, and fell 

She went as far as the grove It was as sorrowful as 
the room of a dymg man The green wall which sepa- 
rated and hid the pretty w^alks was scattered The en- 
tangled shrubs, hke a lacework of fine wood, struck 
their thm branches against each other, and the murmur 
of fallen and dried leaves, which the breeze starred, 
moved, and piled up m heaps, seemed the last sigh of 
dymg agony. Some httle birds hopped from place to 
place looking for a shelter 

Protected, nevertheless, by the thick curtam of elms, 
placed as an advance-guard agamst the sea wmds, the 
lime and the plane-tree, still covered wnth their summer 
attire, seemed clad, one m red velvet and the other m 
orange silk, tmted thus by the first cold days accordmg 
to the nature of their sap 

Jeanne walked up and down the Baroime^s avenue 
with slow steps, along the Ime of the Couillard farm, 
Somethmg weighed upon her, like a presentiment of the 
long wearmess of the monotonous life which was begm- 
nmg for her. 

Then she seated herself on the slope where Juhen 
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had for the first time spoken to her of love, and she re- 
mained there, musmg, almost without thinking, with 
a pming heart, with a longmg to go to sleep m order to 
forget the sadness of this day 

Suddenly she perceived a seagull, soanng through 
the sky, borne upon the breeze, and she called to mmd 
that eagle, which she had seen, there in Corsica, in the 
gloomy vale of Ota She felt in her heart the sharp shock 
which IS given by the memory of something sweet but 
forever fimshed, and she suddenly seemed to see the 
radiant island with its wnld perj^me, its sun which 
npened the oranges and the citrons, its pink-topped 
mountains, its azure gulfs and its ravines where torrents 
rushed 

Then the damp and harsh landscape which sur- 
rounded her, vith the dismal falhng of the leaves and 
the gray clouds driven before the wmd, enveloped her 
in such a depth of desolation that she went back into 
the house in order to avoid sobbmg outright 

Her mother, torpid before the fireplace, was nappmg, 
accustomed to the melancholy of the days, and not feel- 
ing It any longer The Baron and Juhen had gone for a 
walk that they might talk over their afiairs And mght 
came, castmg a gloomy shadow through the vast draw- 
ing-room, which was hghted by the flickermg reflections 
of the fire Outside, through the wmdows, a remnant 
of daylight still made visible the unkempt landscape of 
the season, and the grayish sky looked as if it had been 
rubbed in mud 

The Baron soon appeared, followed by Juhen When 
he entered the darkened room, he rang, crymg, "Quick, 
quick, some lights^ It is gloomy here ” And he sat down 
in front of the fireplace While his damp feet smoked 
near the coals, and the mud, dried by the heat, fell from 
the soles of his boots, he rubbed his hand gaily. "I he- 
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lie\e,” he said, “that it is going to freeze, the sky is 
lighting to the north, there is a full moon this evening, 
and the frost wall bite hard tonight 

Then turning towards his daughter, he said, "Well, 
child, are you contented to be back in your own coun- 
try, your owTi house, with the old folk^’ 

This simple question upset Jeanne She threw herself 
into her father’s arms, her e\es filled wath tears, and 
kissed him nervously, as if to ask his pardon, for, in spite 
of the efforts of her heart to be gay, she felt over- 
whelmed with sadness She thought of all the joy ivhich 
she had promised herself on returning to her parents, 
and she was astonished at this coldness which paralyzed 
her tenderness She felt like one w^ho has thought a good 
deal, w^hile far away, of people beloved — people mixed 
up with one’s daily life — and who feels, upon finding 
them again, a sort of check on the affections until such 
tune as the bonds of the former common life are re- 
newed 

The dinner was long, there was httle conversation 
Juhen seemed to have forgotten his v\afe. In the draw- 
mg-room, afterwards, she let herself doze by the fire 
opposite the Baronne, who slept outright Jeanne, awak- 
ened a moment later by the voices of the two men who 
were engaged m a discussion, wondered, as she tried to 
rouse her energies, if she also were going to be seized 
by the dull lethargy of habits which nothing interrupts 
The flames of the fireplace, soft and reddish through 
the day, became hvely, bright, and crackling They 
threw sudden gleams on the faded chair-covers, on the 
fox and the stork, on the melancholy heron, on the grass- 
hopper arid the ant 

The Baron drew near, smihng and holding his open 
hands to the hve brands, “Ah, ah’ the fire is burning 
well, this evemng It is freezmg, my children ” Then he 
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placed his hands on Jeanne s shoulder, and said, point- 
ing at the fire, '"You see, daughter, this is the best thing 
m the world, the home, the hearth with one's own gath- 
ered round Nothing equals that But it is bedtime, you 
must be very tired, children ” 

When Jeanne had gone up to her room, she wondered 
how two retummgs to the same place, which she 
thought she loved, could be so different Why did she 
feel as if bruised*^ Why should this house, this dear 
country, all that which up to the present time made her 
heart thrill, seem today so heartbreakmg? 

But her glance suddenly fell on the clock The httle 
bee still swimg from left to nght, and from right to left, 
with the same rapid and continuous motion, above the 
vermihon flowers Suddenly Jeanne felt an impulse of 
affection, moved even to tears before this httle machine 
which seemed ahve, which sang to her the hour and 
palpitated like a heart She certamly had not been so 
moved in kissing her father and mother The heart has 
mysteries which no reasomng can penetrate. 

For the first time smce her marriage she was alone m 
bed, Juhen, under the pretext of fatigue, havmg taken 
another bedroom It had been arranged, for that matter, 
that each should have his or her own She was a long 
time getting to sleep, astomshed at no longer feeling 
anyone at her side, imaccustomed to sleepmg alone and 
annoyed by the harsh north wmd which beat against 
the roof She was awakened in the mormng by a great 
hght which bathed the foot of her bed The window- 
panes, thick with frost, were reddened as if the whole 
horizon were on fire 

Wrappmg herself m a large dressing-gown, she ran 
to the wmdow and opened it. An icy breeze, healthful 
and sharp, made her skm tmgle with a piercmg cold 
which brought the tears to her eyes, and m the midst 
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of a purple sky a great sun appeared behind the trees, 
shining and puffed like the face of a drunken man The 
earth, covered with white frost, hard and dry now, 
creaked beneath the tread of the farm people In that 
single mght, all the unstnpped branches of the poplar- 
trees had been denuded, and beyond the waste land ap- 
peared the great, greenish hne of the waves all strewTi 
with white trails 

The plane-tree and the lime were quickly stripped by 
the blasts At each passing of the icy wmd the clouds of 
leaves detached by the sudden frost were scattered in 
the air like a flight of birds Jeanne dressed herself, went 
out, and, for something to do, started to see the fanners 

The Martins welcomed the mistress of the house, and 
kissed her on both cheeks, then they urged her to dnnk 
a httle glass of cordial, and then she went to the other 
farm The Couillards opened their arms to her, the 
mistress of the house pecked her on the ears, and she 
had to dnnk a httle glass of black-currant wme After 
this she went back to breakfast 

The day passed hke the precedmg one, cold mstead 
of damp And the other days of the week resembled 
these two, and all the weeks of the month resembled the 
first week Lattle by httle, however, her longmg for far- 
off countnes grew weaker Habit placed a coating of 
resignation over her life hke the chalky deposit which 
limestone spnngs leave upon objects And a certam 
interest m the thousand insignificant thmgs of daily 
existence, a care for the simple and trifling regular oc- 
cupations, sprang up agam m her heart 

There developed in her a species of meditative melan- 
choly, a vague disenchantment 'with life. What did she 
require? What did she desire? She knew not. No social 
ambition possessed her. no thirst for pleasures, no in- 
clination even towards possible joys, what were they. 
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for that matter? Just as the old armchairs of the draw- 
mg-room faded in time, everything gradually lost its 
color in her eyes, everything lost its ancient character, 
or took on a pale and dull hue 

Her relations with Juhen had completely changed 
He seemed quite another person since the return from 
their wedding journey, like an actor who has played his 
part and reassumes his ordinary character He hardly 
noticed her, or even spoke to her, all trace of love had 
suddenly disappeared, and the mghts were few when he 
entered her room 

He had taken charge of the fortune and of the house, 
altered the leases, harassed the peasants, curtailed the 
expenses, and, having put on the bearing of a gentle- 
man farmer, had lost the pohsh and the elegance of the 
betrothed young man He never discarded an old velvet 
hunting-coat adorned with brass buttons, which he had 
found in his wardrobe, although it was stained with 
spots, and influenced by the neghgence of those who 
have no longer the desire to please, he had ceased to 
shave himself, so that his long, badly trimmed beard 
disfigured him mcredibly His hands were no longer 
cared for, and after each meal he drank four or five 
glasses of brandy 

Jeanne having tried tender reproaches, he had an- 
swered her so shortly, ‘Xet me alone, won’t you^’’ that 
she did not venture any more advice She had resigned 
herself to these changes m a way which astonished her- 
self He had become a stranger to her, a stranger whose 
soul and heart were closed to her. She often diought 
about it, wond^rmg how it was that after havmg thus 
met, loved, and marned in a glow of tenderness, they 
should suddenly find themselves almost as unknown to 
each other as if they had never slept side by side. 

And how was it that she did not suffer more from his 
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abandonment^ Was life like this^ Had they deceived 
themselves? Was there nothmg more for her in the 
future^ If Juhen had remamed handsome, well-groomed, 
and seductive as of old, would she perhaps hav^e suffered 
much more^ 

It was decided that, after New’ Year, the newdy mar- 
ried couple should be left to themseK es, that her father 
and mother would go to their house in Rouen for a few 
months The young people were to spend the winter at 
Les Peuples so as to become famihar with the surround- 
mgs m which they would have to spend their w hole hf e 
Besides, they had neighbors, the Bnse\alles, the Cou- 
tehers, and the FourviUes, to whom Juhen w^as to intro- 
duce his wife They could not visit them, as thev had 
not yet been able to get the painter to come and change 
the coat of arms on the family carnage The old carnage 
had been ceded by the Baron to his son-m-law and 
under no consideration would Juhen go out m it until 
the arms of the De Lamares had been quartered with 
those of the Perthuis des Vauds 

Now there was only one man m the whole province 
who made a specialty of coats of arms, a pamter from 
Bolbec, named Bataille, who was naturally in great re- 
quest among all the Normandy anstocracy, so Juhen 
had to wait for some time before he could secure his 
services* 

At last, one December mommg just as they were fin- 
ishmg lunch at Les Peuples, they saw a man, with a box 
on his back, open the gate and come up the path, it was 
Bataille* He was showm into the dining-room, and limch 
was served to him just as if he had been a gentleman, 
fm: his constant intercourse with the provmcial aristoc- 
racy, his knowledge of the coats of arms, their mottoes 
and signification, made him a sort of herald with whom 
no gentleman need be ashamed to shake hands. 
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Pencils and paper were brought, and while Bataille 
ate his lunch, the Baron and Juhen made sketches of 
their escutcheons with all the quarters. The Baronne, 
always dehghted when anythmg of this sort was dis- 
cussed, gave her advice, and even Jeanne took part in 
the conversation, as if it aroused some mterest m her 
Bataille, without mtemiptmg his Ixmch, occasionally 
gave an opimon, took the pencil to make a sketch of his 
idea, quoted examples, described all the aristocratic 
carnages in Normandy, and seemed to scatter an atmos- 
phere of nobihty all around him He was a httle man 
with thin gray hair and paint-daubed hands which smelt 
of oil It was said that he had once committed a grave 
offense against public morahty, but the esteem m which 
he was held by all the titled famihes had long ago 
effaced this stain on his character 

As soon as the pamter had fimshed his coffee he was 
taken to the coach-house and the carnage was un- 
covered Bataille looked at it, gave an idea of the size 
he thought the shield ought to be, and then, after the 
others had again given their opmions, he began his 
work In spite of the cold the Baronne ordered a chair 
and a foot-warmer to be brought out for her that she 
might sit and watch the painter. Soon she began to talk 
to him, asking him about the mamages and births and 
deaths of which she had not yet heard, and addmg these 
fresh details to the genealogical trees which she already 
knew by heart Beside her, astnde a chair, sat Juhen, 
smoking a pipe and occasionally spittmg on the groxmd 
as he watched the pamtmg of his crest. 

Old Simon passed on his way to the garden, and he 
too stopped m to examine the work The arrival of 
Bataille havmg been noised about the two farms, the 
good wives soon made their appearance and standing on 
each side of the Baronne, they went mto raptures, say- 
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mg, “It does take a clever man to arrange a thing like 
that!” 

'The escutcheons on the two doors could not be com- 
pleted until about eleven o’clock the next mormng 
Everybody was present and the carnage was brought 
outside so that the effect might be better judged It w as 
perfect Bataille was complimented and went on his way 
agam, with his box on his back The Baron, his wife, 
Jeanne, and Juhen all agreed that Bataille was a clever 
man, and might have become a great artist, if circum- 
stances had been favorable 

By way of economy Juhen had effected changes 
which necessitated certain modifications The old coach- 
man had become the gardener, Juhen having decided to 
dnve himself He had sold the carnage horses so as not 
to be obhged to feed them As someone was needed for 
the stable, he had made a groom out of Manus, the httle 
cowkeeper Then, m order to procure horses, he intro- 
duced a clause m the lease of the Couillards and Mar- 
tins, compelhng each of them to furnish him with a 
horse on a certam day of the month designated by him, 
and m return he exempted them from their tnbute of 
poultry 

The Comllards had brought a great, yellow-haired 
nag, and the Martins a small white, long-haired ammal, 
the two horses were harnessed, and Manus, buned in 
an old livery of Simon’s, brought the carnage round to 
the door Juhen, who was spruce, and m tight-fitting 
clothes, would have looked a httle hke his old, elegant 
self, if his long beard had not made him look common* 
He inspected the horses, the carnage, and the httle 
groom, and thought they looked very well, the only 
thing of any importance in his eyes bemg tibe new coat 
of arms. Ihe Baronne came downstairs on her hus- 
band’s arm, got in, and had some cushions put behind 
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Her back, then came Jeanne She laughed first at the 
strange pair of horses The white one, she said, was the 
grandson of the yellow. Her laughter mcreased when 
she saw Manus with his face buned under his cockaded 
hat (which his nose alone prevented from shppmg 
down to his chm) and his hands lost in his ample 
sleeves, and the skirts of his coat conung nght down to 
his feet, which were encased in enormous boots, but 
when she saw him obhged to throw his head nght back 
before he could see anythmg, and raise his knee at each 
step as though he were going to take a nver m his stnde, 
and move like a bhnd man when he had an order given 
him, she gave a shout of laughter The Baron turned 
roimd, looked for a moment at the httle fellow who 
stood lookmg so confused m his big clothes, and then he 
too was overcome with laughter, and, hardly able to 
speak, called out to his wife 

"Lo-lo-look at Ma-ManusI Does-doesn’t he look fun- 
funny?’^ 

The Baronne leaned out of the camage-wmdow, and, 
catchmg sight of Manus, she was shaken by such a fit of 
laughter that the carnage moved up and down on its 
sprmgs as if it were joltmg over some deep ruts 

"What on earth is there to laugh at like that^” said 
Julien, his face pale with anger "You must be perfect 
idiots, all of you ” 

Jeanne sat down on the steps, holdmg her sides and 
quite unable to contain herself; the Baron followed her 
example, and, inside the carnage, convulsive sneezes 
and a sort of continual chickmg mtimated that the 
Baronne was sufiFocatmg with laughter. At last Manus’s 
coat began to shake, no doubt, he understood the cause 

all this mirth, and he giggled himself, beneath his big 
hat. Julien rushed towards him in a rage; he gave him 
a box on the ear whodb knocked the boy’s hat oS and 
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sent it rolling onto the grass, then, turning to the Baron, 
he said, in a voice that trembled with anger 

‘1 think you ought to be the last one to laugh Whose 
fault IS It that you are rumed^ We should not b^e like tins 
if you had not squandered your fortune and throwTi 
away your money right and left” 

All the laughter stopped abruptly, but no one spoke. 
Jeanne, ready to cry now, quietly took her place beside 
her mother The Baron, without a word, sat dowm op- 
posite, and Julien got up on the box, after lifting up the 
crying boy, whose cheek w^as begmnmg to swell. The 
long drive was performed m silence, for they all felt 
aw^kward and unable to converse on ordinary topics. 
They could only think of the incident that had pist hap- 
pened, and, rather than broach such a painful subject, 
they preferred to sit m dull silence 

To the irregular trot of the two horses the carnage 
went along past the farmyards, startlmg the black fowls 
and sending them to the hedges for refuge, and some- 
times a yelping dog followed for a little while and then 
ran back to his kennel with bnstlmg hair, turning round 
every now and then to send anotl^r bark after the car- 
nage A lad in muddy sabots was slouchmg along with 
his hands m his pockets, his blouse blowm out by the 
wind and his long lazy legs draggmg one after the other, 
and as he stood on one side for the carriage to pass, he 
awkwardly pulled oflF his cap, showmg his lank hair 
plastered dovm on his head. Between each farm lay 
meadows, with other farms dotted here and there m the 
distance. Fmally they turned up an avenue of firs which 
bordered the road Here the carriage leaned on one side 
as it passed over the deep ruts, and the Baronne began 
to give htde screams. At end of the avenue there was 
a white gate which was shut Darius jumped down to 
open it, and then they drove round an immense lawn 
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and drew up before a high, gloomy-looking house which 

had all its shutters closed 

The hall-door opened, and an old, semi-paral3^zed 
servant (in a red and black striped waistcoat, over 
which was tied an apron) limped sideways down the 
steps, after askmg the visitors’ names he showed them 
into a large drawmg-room, and drew up the closed Vene- 
tian blinds. The furniture was all covered up, and the 
clock and candelabra were enveloped m white cloths, 
the room smelt moldy, and its damp, cold atmosphere 
seemed to chill one to the very heart The visitors sat 
down and waited. Footsteps could be heard on the floor 
above, hurrymg along m an unusual bustle, for the 
owners of the house had been taken unawares and were 
changing their clothes as qmckly as possible, a bell rang 
several times and then they could hear more footsteps 
on the stairs. The Baronne, feelmg thoroughly cold, be- 
gan to sneeze frequently, Juhen walked up and down 
the room, Jeanne was gloomy and sat by her mother, 
while the Baron stood scowling with his back against 
the marble mantelpiece 

At last a door opened, and the Vicomte and Vicomt- 
esse de Bnseville appeared They were a httle, thin 
couple of an imcertam age, of mmcmg gait, both very 
formal and rather embarrassed The Vicomtesse wore a 
flowered silk gown and a cap trimmed wuth ribbons, and 
spoke in a sharp, qmck voice Her husband was m a 
tight frock-coat, his hair looked as if it had been waxed, 
and his nose, his eyes, his long teeth and his coat, which 
was evidently his best one, all shone as if they had been 
pohshed with the greatest care. He returned his visitors’ 
bow with a bend of the knees 

When the ordmaiy complimentary phrases had been 
exchanged, no one knew what to say next, so they all 
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politely expressed their pleasure at making this new 
acquamtance and hoped it would be a lastmg one, for, 
hvmg as they did in the coimtry all the year round, an 
occasional \asit made an agreeable change The icy air 
of the drawing-room froze the very marrow of their 
bones, and the Baronne was seized bv a fit of coughmg, 
mterrupted at intervals by a sneeze The Baron rose to 

^Tou are not gomg to leave us already^ Pray, stay a 
httle longer ” said the Bnsevilles. 

But Jeanne followed her fathers example m spite of 
all the signs made her by Juhen, who thought they were 
leaving too soon The Vicomtesse would have rung to 
order tibe Barones carnage, but the bell was out of order, 
so the Vicomte went to find a servant He soon returned, 
to say that the horses had been taken out, and put m 
the stables. They had to wait Every one tned to find 
some subject of conversation, the rainy winter was dis- 
cussed, and Jeanne, who could not prevent herself shiv- 
enng, try as she would, asked if their hosts did not find 
it very dull hvmg alone all the year round. Such a ques- 
tion astounded the Brisevilles Their time was always 
fuUy occupied, what with wntmg long letters to their 
numerous aristocratic relations and pompously discuss- 
mg the most trivial matters, for m all their useless, petty 
occupations, they were as formally pohte to each other 
as they would have been to utter strangers Beneath the 
high ceilmg, blackened with age, of the huge drawmg- 
room, uninhabited and wrapped m cloths, the old 
couple, so small, so clean, so formal, looked to Jeanne 
like preserve of aristocrats At last the carnage, with its 
two ill-matched steeds, drew up before the door, but 
Manus was nowhere to be seen, he had gone for a walk 
m the fields, thinkmg he would not be wanted agam 
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until the evening Juhen, in a great rage, left word for 
him to be sent after them on foot, and, after a great 
many bows and comphments, they started for Les 
Peuples again 

As soon as they were fairly off, Jeanne and the Baron, 
in spite of the uncomfortable feeling that Juhen s ill- 
temper had caused, began to laugh and joke about the 
BnseviUes’ ways and tones The Baron imitated the hus- 
band and Jeanne the wife, and the Baronne, feehng a 
httle hurt in her reveience for aristocracy, said to 
them 

"‘You should not joke m that way I m sure the Bnse- 
villes are very well-bred people, and they belong to ex- 
cellent famihes ” 

They stopped laughing for a time, out of respect for 
the Baronne s feehngs, but every now and then Jeanne 
would catch her father's eye, and then they began 
again The Baron would make a very stiff bow, and say 
in a solemn voice* 

"Tour chateau at Les Peuples must be very cold, 
Madame, with the sea-breeze blowong on it all day 
long ” 

Then Jeanne put on a very pnm look, and said with 
a smirk, movmg her head all the tune like a duck on the 
water. 

"Oh, Monsieur, I have plenty to fill up my tune You 
see we have so many relations to whom letters must be 
written, and M de BnseviUe leaves all correspondence 
to me, as his time is taken up wuth the religious history 
of Normandy that he is wntmg m collaboration with 
the Abbe Pelle ” 

The Baronne could not help smiling, but she repeated, 
in a half-vexed, half-amused tone 

"It isn’t right to laugh at people of our own rank like 
that” 
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All at once the carnage came to a standstill, and 
Julien called out to someone on the road behind, Jeanne 
and the Baron leaned out of the wmdows, and saw some 
smgular creature, rolling, rather than runmng, towards 
them Hindered by the floating skirts of his coat, unable 
to see for his hat, which kept shpping over his eyes, his 
sleeves wavmg like the sails of a wmdmiU, splashmg 
through the puddles, stumblmg over every large stone 
m his way, hastenmg, jumping, covered with mud, 
Manus was runmng after the carnage as fast as his legs 
could carry him As soon as he came up Julien leaned 
down, caught hold of him by the coat collar, and lifted 
him up on the box-seat, then, dropping the reins, he 
began to pommel the boy’s hat, which at once shpped 
dowm to his shoulders Inside the hat, which sounded 
as if it had been a drum, Manus yelled at the top of his 
voice, but it was m vam that he struggled and tried to 
jump down, for his master held him firmly with one 
hand while he beat him with the other. 

‘Tapa^ oh, papal” gasped Jeaime, and the Baronne, 
filled with indignation, seized her husband’s arm, and 
exclaimed, *‘Stop him, Jacques, stop him^” The Baron 
suddenly let down the front window, and, catching hold 
of the Vicomte’s sleeve 

‘‘Are you gomg to stop beatmg that child?” he said m 
a voice that trembled with anger 

Julien turned round in astonishment 

"But don’t you see what a state the httle wretch has 
got his hvery mto^” 

"What does that matter to me?” exclaimed the Baron, 
with his head between the two. "You shall not be so 
rough with him.” 

Juhen got angry. 

"Kindly leave me alone,” he said, "it’s nothing to do 
with you”, and he raised his hand to stake the lad again 
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The Baron caught hold o£ his son-m-law s wnst, and 
flung ins uplifted hand heavily down against the wood- 
work of the seat, crying 

“If you don’t stop that. Til get out and soon make 
you ” 

He spoke in so determmed a tone that the Vicomte’s 
rage suddenly vamshed, and, shruggmg his shoulders, 
he whipped up the horses, and the carnage moved on 
agam The two women sat still, pale with fright, and the 
beating of the Baronne’s heart could be distinctly heard. 
At dinner that evemng Juhen was more agreeable than 
usual, and behaved as if nothmg had happened Jeanne, 
her father, and Madame Adelaide easily forgave, and, 
touched by his good temper, they joined in his gaiety 
with a feelmg of rehef When Jeanne mentioned the 
BnseviUes, her husband even made a joke about them, 
though he quickly added 

“But one can see at once that they are gentlefolk " 

No more visits were paid, as everyone dreaded any 
reference to Manus, but they were going to send cards 
to their neighbors on New Year s day, and then wait to 
call on them until the first warm days of sprmg 

Christmas came, and the pnest, the mayor, and his 
wife came to dinner. They were mvited agam on New 
Year’s day, and their two visits formed the only break m 
the monotonous days The Baron and Baronne were to 
leave Les Peuples on the mnth of January, Jeanne 
wanted them to stay longer, but Juhen did not second 
her mvitation, so in view of his son-m4aw’s increasmg 
coldness the Baron ordered the post-chaise to be sent 
from Rouen The evemng before they went away was 
clear and frosty, and as they had finished packmg, 
Jeanne and her father walked down to Yport, for they 
had not been there smce Jeanne’s return from Corsica. 
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They went across the wood where she had walked on 
her weddmg-day, clinging close to him whose com- 
panion she was henceforth to be, where she had re- 
ceived his first lass, and had caught her first glimpse of 
that sensual love which was not fully re\ealed to her 
till that day in the valley of Ota when she had drunk her 
husband s kisses with the water 

There were no leaves, no chmbmg plants, in the 
copse now, only the rustling of the branches, and that 
dry, cracklmg noise that seems to fill the bare woods in 
winter 

They reached the httle village and went along the 
empty, silent streets, which smelt of fish and of seaweed. 
The big brown nets were drymg before the doors, or 
stretched out on the shingle as of old The cold, gray 
sea, with its eternal roar of foam, was receding, and m 
the direction of Fecamp the green rocks at the foot of 
the cliff could be seen And all along the beach the big 
boats lay on their sides looking hke huge dead fish 

As night drew on, the fishermen, walkmg heavily in 
their big sea-boots, began to come down on the shmgle 
m groups, their necks well wrapped up m woolen scarfs, 
and carrying a hter of brandy m one hand, and the boat- 
lantem in the other They busied themselves round the 
boats, puttmg on board, with true Normandy slowness, 
their nets, their buoys, a big loaf, a jar of butter, and 
the bottle of brandy and a glass. Then they pushed off 
the boats, which went down the beach with a harsh 
noise, then rushed through the surf, balanced them- 
selves on the crest of a wave for a few seconds, spread 
their brown wmgs and disappeared mto the mght, with 
their httle hghts shmmg at Ae bottom of the masts. The 
sailors^ wives, their big bony frames shown off by their 
thin dresses, stayed until the last fisherman had gone off. 
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and then went back to the hushed village, where their 

noisy voices roused the sleeping echoes of the gloomy 

streets. 

The Baron and Jeanne stood watching these men go 
off mto the darkness, as they went off every mght, nsk- 
ing their hves to keep themselves from starvmg, and 
yet gaining so httle that they could never afford to eat 
meat 

"What a terrible, beautiful thing is the oceanr^ said 
the Baron "How many hves are at this very moment 
in danger on it, and yet how exqmsite it looks now, with 
the shadows falhng over itl Doesn^t it, Jeannette^"* 

"This IS not so pretty as the Mediterranean,” she 
answered with a weak smile 

"The Mediterranean?” exclaimed her father scorn- 
fully. ^Why, the Mediterranean’s nothmg but oil or 
sugared water, the blue water of a washtub, whde this 
sea is terrific with its crests of foam and its wild waves 
And think of those men who have just gone off on it, and 
who are already out of sight.” 

Jeanne gave m 

"Yes, perhaps you are right,” she said with a sigh, for 
the word "Mediterranean” had sent a pang through her 
heart, and turned her thoughts to thosd faraway coun- 
tries where all her dreams lay buried. 

Father and daughter did not go back throu^ the 
wood, but walked along the road, gomg slowly uphiH, 
they walked m silence, for both were saddened by the 
thought of the morrow’s parting. As they passed the 
farmhouses, they could smell the crushed apples — that 
scent of new cider which pervades all Normandy at this 
tune of the year— or the strong odor of cows and the 
healthy, warm smell of a dunghill. The dwellmg-houses 
could be distmguished by their little hghted wmdows 

It seemed to Jeanne that her soul was eiqianding, that 
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she was understanding m\'isible things, and these tiny 
lights, scattered over the country, made her think of the 
lonehness of human creatures, and how e\ erytlnng tends 
to separate and tear them away from those they love 

‘lafe IS not always gay,” she said m tones of resigna- 
tion. 

The Baron sighed 

''That IS true, my child,” he rephed, '‘but we cannot 
help it ” 

The next day the Baron and Baronne went away, 
leav’ing Jeanne and Julien alone 


Ml 

Cards now became part of the young couple’s exist- 
ence Every day after lunch Jeanne played several 
games of bezique with her husband, while he smoked 
his pipe and drank six or eight glasses of brandy Then 
Jeanne went upstairs to her bedroom, and, sittmg bv tlie 
wmidow, worked at a petticoat flounce she was em- 
broidering, while the wand and ram beat against the 
panes When tired she looked out at the foamy, restless 
sea, gazed at it for a few minutes, and then took up her 
work agam 

She had nothing else to do, for Juhen had taken the 
entire management of the house mto his hands, that 
he might thoroughly satisfy his longing for authority 
and his mama for economy He was exceedingly stingy, 
he never gave tips, never allow^ed any food that was not 
stncdy necessary Every mormng, ever since she had 
been at Les Peuples, the baker had made Jeanne a httle 
Normandy cake, but Juhen cut off this expense, and 
Jeanne had to content herself wath toast 

Wishmg to avoid all arguments and quarrels, she 
never made any remark, but each fresh proof of her 
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husband’s avarice hurt her like the pnck of a needle It 
seemed so petty, so odious to her, brought up as she had 
been in a family where money was never thought of any 
importance How often she had heard her mother say, 
"Money is made to be spent”, but now Juhen kept say- 
ing to her, "Will you never be cured of throwing money 
away^” Whenever he could manage to reduce a salary 
or a bill by a few pence he would shp the money into 
his pocket, saying, with a smile 

"Little streams make big nvers ” 

Jeanne would sometimes find herself dreaming as she 
used to do before she was married She would gradually 
stop working, and with her hands lymg idle m her lap 
and her eyes fixed on space, she bmlt castles m the air 
as if she were a young girl agam But the voice of Juhen, 
giving an order to old Simon, would call her back to the 
realities of life, and she would take up her work, think- 
ing, "Ah, that is all over and done with now,” and a tear 
would fall on her fingers as they pushed the needle 
through the stuflF 

Bosahe, who used to be so gay and hvely, always 
smging snatches of songs as she went about her work, 
gradually changed also Her plump and round cheeks 
had fallen m and lost their brightened color, and her 
skm was muddy and dark Jeanne would often ask, "Are 
you ill„ my girl?” But the httle maid always answered 
with a famt blush, "No, Madame,” and got away as 
quickly as she could Instead of tnppmg along as she 
had always done, she now dragged herself painfully 
from room to room, and seemed not even to care' how 
she looked, for the peddlers in vain spread out their rib- 
bons and corsets and bottles of scent before her, she 
never bought anythmg from them now. And the huge 
house sounded empty, while the rain stained its front 
with long gray streams 
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At the end of Januarv, the snow came From afar 
great hea\y clouds came across tlie dark sea from the 
nortli, and there was a hea\a fall of snow In one mght 
the whole plain w^as whitened, and, in the morning the 
trees looked as if a mantle of frozen foam had been cast 
o\er them 

Juhen, in his Ingh boots, and his face imsha\ en, passed 
his time in the ditch between the wood and the plain, 
v,atching for the migrating birds E\er\ now" and then 
his shots would break the frozen silence of the fields, 
and hordes of black crows flew from the trees in terror, 
Jeanne, tired of staymg indoors, would go out on the 
steps of the house Sounds of hfe came from a distance, 
echoing over the still sleep of the hvid and sad fields of 
snow Then she heard nothing but the farawav murmur 
of the weaves and the soft contmual rustle of the fallmg 
snow And the snow piled up ceaselessly under the rain 
of this hght thick moss 

On one of these cold, white mormngs she w"as sittmg 
by her bedroom fire, w"hile Rosahe, who looked worse 
and worse every day, was slowdy making her bed All at 
once Jeanne heard a sigh of pam behind her. Without 
tummg her head, she asked 

*What IS the matter with you^' 

The maid answered as she always did 
^TNfothmg, Madame,” but her voice seemed to die 
away as she spoke 

Jeanne had left off thinking about her, when she sud- 
denly noticed that she could not hear the girl movmg. 
She called, ‘"Rosahel” 

There was no answer Then she thought that the 
maid must have gone quietly out of the room without 
her hearmg her, and she cried m a louder tone, "Rosa- 
he^” Agam she received no answer, and she was just 
stretching out her hand to rmg the bell, when she heard 
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a low moan close beside her She started up in terror 

Rosahe was sitting on the floor with her back agamst 
the bed, her legs stretched stiffly out, her face h\ad, and 
her eyes stanng straight before her Jeanne rushed to her 
side 

‘‘Oh, Rosabel What is the matter? what is it?” she 
asked in afnght. 

The maid did not answer a word or make a move- 
ment, but fixed her -wild eyes on her mistress and gasped 
for breath, as if tortured by some excruciating pain 
Then, stiffemng every muscle in her body, and stifling a 
cry of anguish between her clenched teeth, she shpped 
down on her back, and all at once, something stirred 
underneath her dress, which clung tightly round her 
legs Jeanne heard a strange, gushmg noise, something 
hke the death-rattle of someone who is suffocating, and 
then came a long low wail of pam, it was the first cry of 
suffermg of a child entering tihe world 

The sound came as a revelation to her, and, suddenly 
losmg her head, she rushed to the top of the stairs, cry- 
ing 

“JuhenI JuhenI” 

'What do you want^” he answered, from below 

She gasped out, “It’s Rosahe who — ^who ” but 

before she could say any more Juhen was rushing up the 
stairs two at a tune, he dashed into the bedroom, raised 
the girl’s clothes, and there lay a hideous httle atom of 
humamty, wnnkled, whimng, rigid and sticky, which 
was moving between two bare legs He got up with an 
evil look on his face, and pushed his distracted vsofe out 
of the room, saymg 

“This is no place for you. Go away and send me Ludi- 
vine and old Simon ” 

Jeanne went down to the kitchen tremblmg all over, 
and then, afraid to go upstairs agam, she went mto the 
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drawing-room, where a fire was ne\er lighted, now her 
parents were away, and waited anxiously for news Soon 
she saw Simon run out of the house, and come*back fi\e 
mmutes after with Widow Dentu, the xillage nudw-ife 
Next she heard a noise on the stairs which sounded as 
if they w^ere carrying a body, then Juhen came to tell 
her that she could go back to her room She was trem- 
blmg as if she had just witnessed some terrible accident 
She sat dowm agam m front of her fire, and then asked 

"How IS she?*’ 

Juhen, apparently in a great rage, was walking about 
the room in a preoccupied, nervous way He did not 
answer his wntfe for some moments, but at last he asked, 
stopping in his walk 

"Well, what do you mean to do with this girP" 

Jeanne looked at her husband as if she did not under- 
stand his question 

^What do you mean?” she said "I don’t know, how 
should I^” 

"\\’'ell, anyhow, we can’t keep that child m the 
house,” he cried, angrily 

Jeanne looked very perplexed, and sat m silence for 
some time At last she said 

"But, my dear, we could put it out to nurse some- 
where^” 

He hardly let her fimsh her sentence 

"And who’ll pay for iP Will you^” 

"But surely Ae father will take care of it,” she said, 
after another long silence "And if he marries Rosahe, 
everything wnll be all right ” 

"The father!” answered Juhen, roughly, "the father! 
Do you know who is the father^ Of course you don’t- 
Very well, then*” 

Jeanne, who was moved, took courage "But he cer- 
tainly wall not forsake the girl, it would be such a 
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cowardly thing to do We will ask her his name, and go 
and see him and force him to give some accoimt of 
himself ” 

Julien had become calmer, and was again walking 
about the room 

"My dear girl,” he rephed, “I don’t beheve she will 
tell you the mans name, or me either Besides, suppose 
he wouldn’t marry her? You must see that we can’t keep 
a girl and her illegitimate child in our house ” 

But Jeanne would only repeat, doggedly 
"Then the man must be a villam, but we will find out 
who he IS, and then he will have us to deal "with instead 
of that poor girl ” 

Juhen got very red 

"But until we know who he is?” he asked 
She did not know what to propose, so she asked 
Juhen what he thought was the best thmg to do He 
gave his opmion very promptly 

"Oh, I should give her some money, and let her and 
her brat go to the devil ” 

That made Jeanne very indignant 
"That shall never be done,” she declared, "Rosalie is 
my foster-sister, and we have grown up together She 
has erred, it is true, but I will never turn her out of 
doors for that, and, if there is no other way out of the 
difficulty, I will brmg up the child myself ” 

"And we should have a mce reputation, shouldn’t 
we, with our name and coimections^” burst out Juhen 
"'‘People would say that we encouraged vice, and 
sheltered prostitutes, and respectable people would 
never come near us Why, what can you be thuikmg of^ 
You must be mad^” 

"I will never have Rosahe turned out,” she repeated, 
qmetly "If you will not keep her here, my mother will 
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take her back again But we are sure to find out the 
name of the father.” 

At that, he went out of the room, too angry to talk to 
her any longer, and as he banged the door after him he 
cried 

‘Women are fools with their absurd notions^” 

In the afternoon Jeanne went up to see the m\alid 
She was lying in bed wide awake, and the Widow 
Dentu was rockmg the child in her arms As soon as she 
saw her mistress Rosahe began to sob \iolently, and 
when Jeanne w^anted to kiss her, she turned away and 
hid her face under the bedclothes The nurse interfered 
and drew down the sheet, and then Rosalie made no 
further resistance, though the tears still ran down her 
cheeks 

The room was very cold, for there was only a small 
fire in the grate, and the child was crying Jeanne did 
not dare make any reference to the httle one, for fear 
of causing another burst of tears, but she held Rosahe’s 
hand and kept repeating mechanically 

“It wall be all right It will be all nght ” 

The poor girl glanced shyly at the nurse from time 
to time, the child’s cries seemed to pierce her heart, and 
sobs still escaped from her occasionally, though she 
forced herself to swallow her tears Jeanne kissed her 
agam, and whispered m her ear “Well take good care 
of It, you may be sure of that,” and then ran qmcldy out 
of the room, for Rosahe’s tears w^ere beginmng to flow 
agam 

After that, Jeanne went up eyery day to see the 
mvalid, and every day Rosalie burst mto tears when her 
mistress came mto the room The child was put out to 
nurse, and Juhen would hardly speak to his wafe, as if 
he were very angry with her for refusmg to dismiss the 
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maid One day he returned to the subject, but Jeanne 
drew out a letter from her mothei in which the Baronne 
said that if they would not keep Rosahe at Les Peuples 
she was to be sent on to Rouen directly 

"‘Your mother’s as great a fool as you are,” cried 
Julien, but he did not say anything more about send- 
ing Rosahe away, and a fortmght later the maid was 
able to get up and perfoim her dutaes again 

One morning Jeanne made her sit down, and holding 
both her hands in hers 

“Now, then, Rosahe, tell me all about it,” she said, 
looking her straight in the face 
Rosahe began to tremble 
“All about what, Madame^” she said, timidly 
“Who is the father of your child^” asked Jeanne 
Then a terrible despair seized the maid and she 
struggled to disengage her hands from her mistress’s 
grasp, to hide her face in them But Jeanne kissed her, 
in spite of her struggles, and tried to console her 

“It is true you have been weak,” she said, “but you 
are not the first to whom such a misfortune has hap- 
pened, and, if only the father of the child marries you, 
no one will think an}^thmg more about it, we would 
employ him, and he could hve here with you ” 

Rosahe moaned as if she were being tortured, and 
tried to get her hands free that she might run away 
‘ I can quite understand how ashamed you feel,” went 
on Jeanne, “but you see that I am not angry, and that 
I speak kindly to you I wish to know this man’s name 
for your own good, for I fear, from your gnef, that he 
means to abandon you, and I want to prevent that 
Juhen will see him, and we will make him marry you, 
and we shall employ you both, we will see that he 
makes you happy” 

This time Rosahe made so vigorous an effort that she 
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succeeded m wrenching her hands away from her mis- 
tress, and she rushed from the room as if she w ere mad, 
“I have tried to make Rosalie tell me her seducer’s 
name,” said Jeanne to her husband at dinner that eve- 
mng, '^but I did not succeed in doing so Tr^" and see 
if she will tell you, that we may force the WTetch to 
many her ” 

"Tliere, don’t let me hear any more about all that/’ 
he said angrily “You wanted to keep this girl, and you 
ha\ e done so, but don’t bother me about her ” 

He seemed still more imtable since Rosahe’s con- 
finement than he had been before He had got mto the 
habit of shouting at his wife, whenever he spoke to her, 
as if he were always angr\% while she, on the contrary, 
spoke softly, and did e\eiy thing to a\oid a quarrel, 
but she often cried when she was alone in her room at 
night In spite of his bad temper, Juhen had resumed 
the marital duties he had so neglected since his wedding 
tour, and it was seldom now” that he let three mghts 
pass without accompanying his wife to her room 

Rosahe soon got quite well agam, and with better 
health came better spirits, but she always seemed 
frightened and haunted by some strange dread She 
ran away on two other occasions, when Jeanne agam 
tried to question her Julien suddenly became better 
tempered, and his yoimg wife began to chensh vague 
hopes, and to regam a httle of her former gaiety, but 
she often felt veiy unwell, though she never said any- 
thmg about it. 

The thaw had not set m For five weeks a sky without 
a cloud by day, and strewn by mght with stars that 
looked like frost, so cold was the firmament, gazed 
down upon the solid, hard, ghstenmg carpet of snow. 
Standmg alone m their square courtyards, behmd the 
great frosted trees, the farms seemed dead beneath their 
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snowy shrouds Neither men nor cattle could go out, 
and the only sign of life about the homesteads and 
cottages was the smoke that went straight up from the 
chimneys mto the frosty air 

The grass, the hedges and the wall of elms seemed 
killed by the cold From time to time the trees cracked, 
as if the fibers of their branches were separating be- 
neath the bark, and sometimes a big branch would 
break off and fall to the ground, its sap frozen and 
dried up by the intense cold. 

Jeanne longed for a return of the warm breezes, at- 
tributing to the terrible seventy of the weather all the 
vague suffenng she expenenced Sometimes the very 
idea of food disgusted her, and she could eat nothmg, 
sometimes her pulse beat wildly, at other times she 
vonuted after every meal, unable to digest the httle she 
did eat Her strained nerves were always on the rack 
and she hved in a constant and mtolerable state of 
nervous excitement 

One evemng, when the thermometer was sinking still 
lower, Julien shivered as he left the dinner table (for 
the dining-room was never sufficiently heated, so careful 
was he over the wood) and rubbed his hands together 
^t will be mce to sleep together tomght, wont it, 
darlmgF' he whispered He gave one of his old good- 
tempered laughs and Jeanne threw her arms round his 
neck, but she felt so dl, so nervous, and she had such 
aching pains that evemng, that, with her hps close to 
his, she begged him to let her sleep alone 

“I feel so ill tomght,'' she said, ‘liut I am sure to be 
better tomorrow " 

^Just as you please, my dear," he answered. "If you 
are ill, you must take care of yourself." And he began 
to talk of somethmg else. 

Jeanne went to bed early. Juhen, for a wonder. 
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ordered a fire to be lighted m her bedroom, and when 
the ser\ant came to tell him that it was “l^uming up,*’ 
he kissed his wafe on the forehead and said good night 

The whole house seemed to feel the cold, and the 
walls made httle crackmg noises as if they \vere shiver- 
ing Jeanne lay in bed shaking with cold, twice she got 
up to put more logs on the fire, and to pile her petticoats 
and dresses on the bed, but nothmg seemed to make her 
any warmer Her feet were numb, and she had twatch- 
ings in her calves and thighs which made her toss 
and turn restlessly from side to side Her teeth chat- 
tered, her hands trembled, her heart beat so slow^ly that 
sometimes it seemed to stop altogether, and she gasped 
for breath as if she could not draw^ the air mto her 
lungs 

As the cold crept higher and higher up her hmbs, she 
w'as seized with a terrible fear She had never felt like 
this before, life seemed to be gradually shppmg away 
from her, and she thought each breath she drew would 
be her last 

"I am gomg to die’ I am going to die’” she thought, 
and, m her terror, she jumped out of bed, and rang for 
Rosahe, waited and rang again, and again waited for 
an answer, shuddering and half-frozen The maid did 
not come Probably she was sunk in that first sleep that 
IS so hard to disturb, and Jeanne, almost beside herself 
with fear, rushed out to the landmg with bare feet 
She went noiselessly up the dark stairs, felt for Rosahe*s 
door, opened it, and called “Rosahe’” then went mto 
the room, stumbled agamst the bed, passed her hands 
over it, and found it empty and qmte cold, as if no one 
had slept m it that night 

“Surely she cannot have gone out m such weather as 
this,” she thought. 

Her heart began to beat so violently that it almost 
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suJBFocated her, and she went downstairs to rouse Juhen, 
her legs giving way under her as she walked She burst 
open her husband’s door, and hurried across the room, 
spurred on by the idea that she was going to die and by 
the desire to see him again before she lost consciousness 

By the hght of the dymg fire she saw Rosahe s head 
on the pillow beside her husband’s At her cry they 
both started up She stood still for a second, horrified at 
this discovery Then she fled to her room, as Juhen 
called frantically, A fear possessed her of see- 

ing him, of hearing his voice, of hstenmg to his excuses, 
his hes, of meeting him face to face, and she rushed out 
again, and down the stairs She ran in the darkness, at 
the risk of falhng down the steps and breaking a leg 
on the stones She ran on, filled "with the desire to flee, 
to know nothing, to see nobody 

On the last step she sat down, still in her night-dress 
and with bare feet, unable to think, unable to reason, 
her head in a whirl Juhen had jumped out of bed, and 
was hastily dressing himself She started up to escape 
from him He came downstairs, crying, do 

hsteni” 

No, she would not hsten, he should not degrade her 
by his touch She dashed into the dimng-room as if a 
murderer were pursmng her, looked round for a hiding- 
place or some dark corner where she might conceal her- 
self, and then crouched down under the table The door 
opened, and Juhen came in with a hght m his hand, 
still calhng, "Jeanne She started ofiF again like a hunted 
hare, tore mto the kitchen, round which she ran twice 
like some wild animal at bay, then, as he was getting 
nearer and nearer to her, she suddenly flung open the 
garden door, and rushed out mto the mght 

Her bare legs sank mto the snow up to her knees, and 
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tins icy contact gave her desperate strength Although 
she had nothing on but her night-dress she did not feel 
the bitter cold She felt nothing, for her mental anguish 
was so great that it numbed her body, and she ran on 
and on, looking as white as the snow-co\ ered earth 
She ran dowm the mam a\enue, through the copse, 
across the ditch and out onto the plain 

There was no moon, the stars were shimng hke sparks 
of fire in the black sk)% but the plain was light with a 
dull whiteness, and lay in infimte silence 

Jeanne walked quickly, hardlv breathing, not know- 
ing, not thinking of anything She suddenly stopped on 
the edge of the chflF She stopped short, instincti\ely, 
and crouched down, bereft of thought and of w^ill- 
power 

In the abyss before her the silent, invisible sea ex- 
haled the salt odor of its wirack at low tide 

She remained thus some time, her mind as inert as 
her body, then, all at once, she began to tremble, to 
tremble violently, like a sail shaken by the wmd Her 
arms, her hands, her feet, impelled by an imisible force, 
throbbed, pulsated wildly, and her consciousness awak- 
ened abmptly, sharp and poignant 

Old memories passed before her mental vision the 
sail with him m old Lastique’s boat, their conversation, 
the dawn of their love, the chnstenmg of the boat Then 
her thoughts went still farther back till they reached 
the mght of her arrival at Les Peoples — the mght she 
had spent in happy dreams And now, now^ Her life 
was rumed, she had had all her pleasure, there weie no 
joys, no happiness, m store for her, and she could see 
the terrible future with all its tortures, its deceptions, 
and despair. Surely it would be better to die now, at 
once 
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She heard a voice in the distance crying. 

"This wayT This way! Here are her footmarks^’’ It 
was Juhen looking for her 

Oh^ she could not, she would not, see him again* 
Never again! From the abyss before her came the faint 
sound of the waves as they broke on the rocks She 
stood up to throw herself over the cliff, and in a de- 
spairmg farewell to hfe, she moaned out that last cry 
of the dying — the word that the soldier gasps out as he 
hes wounded to death on the battlefield — ^‘"Mother*” 
Then the thought of how her mother would sob when 
she heard of her daughter s death, and how her father 
would kneel in agony beside her mangled corpse, 
flashed across her mind, and in that one second she 
reahzed all the bitterness of their grief She fell feebly 
back on the snow, and she did not move when Juhen 
and old Simon came up, with Marius behmd them 
holding a lantern They drew her back by the arm, so 
near the edge of the chff was she, and they did with 
her what they liked, for she could not move a muscle 
She knew that they earned her indoors, that she was 
put to bed, and nibbed with hot flannels, and then she 
was conscious of nothing more 

A mghtmare — ^but was it a mghtmare^ — ^haunted her 
She thought she was in bed in her own room, it was 
broad dayhght, but she could not get up, though she 
did not know why she could not She heard a noise on 
the boards — a scratchmg, rusthng noise — and all at 
once a httle gray mouse ran over the sheet Then an- 
other one appeared, and another which came runnmg 
towards her chest Jeanne was not frightened, she 
wanted to take hold of the htde animal, and put out her 
hand towards it, but she could not catch it 

Then came more mice — ^ten, twenty, himdreds, thou- 
sands, sprang up on all sides They ran up the bedposts. 
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and along the tapestry, and covered the whole bed 
They got under the clothes, and Jeanne could feel them 
gliding o\ er her skin, tickhng her legs, running up and 
down her body She could see them coming from the 
foot of the bed to get inside and creep close to her 
breast, but when she struggled and stretched out her 
hands to catch one, she alwa\s clutched the air Then 
she got angry, and cried out, and \\ anted to run a\va\ , 
she fancied someone held her down, and that strong 
arms were thrown around her to prevent her mov’ing, 
but she could not see anyone She had no idea of the 
time that all this lasted, she only knew that it seemed 
a very long while 

At last she became conscious again She was tired 
and aching, but better. She felt very, very weak She 
looked round, and did not feel at all surprised to see 
her mother sitting by her bedside with a stout man 
whom she did not know" She had forgotten how" old she 
was, and thought she was a little child again, for her 
memoiy" was entirely gone 

‘‘See, she is conscious,’’ said the stout man 
The Baronne began to cry, and the big man said 
"Come, come, Madame, I assure you there is no 
longer any danger, but you must not talk to her, just let 
her sleep ” 

It seemed to Jeanne that she lay for a long time m 
a doze, which became a heavy sleep if she tried to 
think of anythmg She had a vague idea that the past 
contamed somethmg dreadful, and she was content to 
he stJl without trymg to recall an3rthing to her memory 
But one day, when she opened her eyes, she saw Juhen 
standmg beside the bed, and the curtam which hid 
every thin g from her was suddenly drawn aside, she 
remembered what had happened 

She threw back the clothes and sprang out of bed to 
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escape from her husband, but as soon as her feet 
touched the floor she fell to the ground, for she was too 
weak to stand Juhen hastened to her assistance, but 
when he attempted to raise her, she shrieked and rolled 
from side to side to avoid the contact of his hands The 
door opened, and Aunt Lison and the Widow Dentu 
hurried m, closely followed by the Baron and his wife, 
the latter gasping for breath 

They put Jeanne to bed again, and she closed her 
eyes and pretended to be asleep that she might think 
imdisturbed Her mother and aunt busied themselves 
around her, saying from time to time 
"Do you know us now, Jeanne, dear^^” 

She pretended not to hear them, and made no an- 
swer, and in the evemng they went away, leaving her 
to the care of the nurse She could not sleep all that 
night, for she was painfully trying to connect the in- 
cidents she could remember, one with another, but 
there seemed to be gaps in her memory, great blanks 
where nothmg was recorded Little by little, after long 
efforts, however, all the facts came back to her, and she 
pondered over them obstinately She must have been 
very ill, or her mother and Aunt Lison and the Baron 
would not have been sent for, but what had Juhen said^ 
Did her parents know everylhmg^ And where was Ro- 
sahe? 

What was she to do? What? An idea occurred to her 
to go back to Rouen with her father and mother She 
would be a widow, that was all 

Then she waited and hstened to all that went on 
around her, but she did not let anyone see that she un- 
derstood everythmg and had recovered her full senses. 
She was glad of this return of her reason, and was 
patient and cunnmg Towards evemng, when no one 
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but the Baronne was in her room, Jeanne whispered 
softly ^‘Mother, dear»’’ 

She was surprised to hear how changed her own 
voice w^as, but the Baronne took her hands, evclaimmg 

"My child^ my dear httle Jeanne^ Do you know me, 
my pet?” 

"Yes, mother But you mustn’t cry, I w^ant to talk to 
you seriously Did Juhen tell you w^hy I ran out mto 
the snow^” 

"Yes, my darling Y’ou have had a very dangerous 
fever ” 

"That was not the reason, mamma, I had the fever 
afterwards Hasn’t he told you why I tried to run aw’ay, 
and what was the cause of the fever^” 

"No, dear” 

"It was because I found Rosahe m his bed ” 

The Baronne thought she w’as still delinous, and tned 
to soothe her 

"There, there, my darhng, he dowm and try to go to 
sleep ” 

But Jeanne contmued, obstinately 

"I am not talking nonsense now, mamma dear, 
though I dare say I have been lately,” she said "I felt 
very ill one mght, and I got up and went to Juhen’s 
room, there I saw Rosahe lymg beside him My gnef 
nearly drove me mad, and I ran out mto the snow, 
meanmg to throw myself over the chflF ” 

"Yes, darhng, you have been ill, very ill indeed,** 
answered the Baronne 

‘Tt wasn’t that, mamma I found Rosahe m Juhen’s 
bed, and I will not stay with him any longer. You shall 
take me back to Rouen with you ” 

The doctor had told the Baronne to let Jeanne have 
her own way m everything, so she answered 
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"Very well, my pet 
Jeanne began to lose patience 

see you don’t believe me,” she said pettishly "Go 
and find papa, perhaps he’ll manage to understand that 
I am speaking the truth ” 

The Baronne rose slowly to her feet, dragged herself 
out of the room with the aid of two sticks, and came 
back m a few minutes with the Baron They sat down 
by the bedside, and Jeanne began to speak m her weak 
voice She spoke qmte coherently, and she told them all 
about Juhen’s odd ways, his harshness, his avarice, and, 
lastly, his infidehty 

The Baron could see that her mmd was not wander- 
ing, but he hardly knew what to say or think He af- 
fectionately took her hand, as he used to do when she 
was a child and he told her fairy-tales to send her to 
sleep 

"Listen, my dear,” he said "We must not do anything 
rashly Don’t let us say anything till we have thought 
it well over Will you promise me to try and bear with 
your husband until we have decided what is best to 
be donef^” 

“Very well,” she answered, ‘T)ut I will not stay here 
after I get well ” 

Then she added, in a whisper, "Where is Rosahe 
now?” 

"You shall not see her any more,” rephed the Baron 
But she persisted ^Where is she^ I want to know” 
He owmed that she was still in the house, but he 
declared she should go at once 

Directly he left Jeanne’s room, his heart full of pity 
for his child and mdignation agamst her husband, the 
Baron went to find Juhen, and said to him sternly 

"Monsieur, I have come to ask for an explanation of 
your behavior to my daughter. You have not only been 
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false to her, but you have deceived her with your serv- 
ant, which makes your conduct doubly infamous ” 
Juhen pretended to be innocent, denied e\eiyi:hing, 
swore, and called Heaven to witness his denial What 
proof w^as there^ Wasn't Jeanne mad^ W as she not just 
reco\enng from bram fever^ xAnd hed she not rushed 
out m the snow one mght at the beginning of her illness, 
m a fit of dehrium^ And how could her statement be 
behe\ed v\hen, on the v^erv night that she said she had 
surprised her maid in hei husband's bed, she was dash- 
mg over the house nearly naked^ 

He got very angry, and threatened the Baron with 
an action if he did not withdraw his accusation, and 
the Baron, confused by this mdignant denial, began to 
make excuses and to beg his son-m-law's pardon, but 
Juhen refused to take his outstretched hand 

Jeanne did not seem vexed when she heard what her 
husband had said 

*‘He IS telhng a he, papa,^' she said, quietly, ‘hut vve 
will force him to own the truth 

For two days she lay silent, turning over all sorts of 
things in her mmd, on the third mommg she asked for 
Rosahe The Baron refused to let the maid go up and 
told Jeanne that she had left But Jeanne insisted on 
seeing her, and said 

‘‘Send someone to fetch her, then " 

When the doctor came she was very excited be- 
cause they would not let her see the maid, and they 
told him what was the matter Jeanne burst mto tears 
and almost shrieked, “I wiU see her! I will see her!" 

The doctor took her hand and said in a low voice- 
“Calm yourself, Madame Any violent emotion 33Qight 
have very serious results just now, for you are preg- 
nant ” 

She was astonished, as though she had been struck. 
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and at once she fancied she could feel a movement 
within her, and she lay still, paymg no attention to 
what was being said, buried in thought She could not 
sleep that mght, it seemed so stiange to think that 
within her was another life, and she felt sorry because 
it was Juhen^s child, and full of fears lest it should 
resemble its father 

The next mormng she sent for the Baron 

“Papa, dear,” she said, “I have made up my mind to 
know the whole truth, especially now You hear, I tuill 
know it, and you know, you must let me do as I like, 
because of my condition Now hsten, go and fetch the 
pnest, he must be here to make Rosahe tell the truth 
Then, as soon as he is here, you must send her up to 
me, and you and mamma must come too, but, what- 
ever you do, don’t let Juhen know what is gomg on ” 

The priest came about an hour afterwards He was 
fatter than ever, and panted quite as much as the 
Baronne He sat down in an armchair, his paunch hang- 
ing between his legs, and began ]oking, while he wiped 
his forehead w-ith his checked handkerchief from sheer 
habit 

“Well, Madame, I don’t think we are either of us 
getting thinner, m my opimon we make a very hand- 
some pair ” Then turmng to the mvahd, he said, “Ah, 
ah^ my young lady, I hear we’re soon to have a christen- 
ing, and that it won’t be the christenmg of a boat either, 
this time, ha, ha, ha*” Then he went on in a grave 
voice, “It will be one more defender for the country, 
or” — after a short silence — ^‘"'another good wife and 
mother like you, Madame,” with a bow to the Baronne 

The door flew open and there stood Rosahe, crymg, 
strugghng, and refusmg to move, while the Baron tried 
to push her in At last he gave her a sudden shake, 
and threw her mto the room with a ]erk, and she stood 
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in the middle of the floor, with her face in her hands, 
sobbing violently As soon as she saw her Jeanne started 
up as white as a sheet and her heart could be seen 
beating under her thin night-dress It was some time 
before she could speak, but at last she gasped out 

'*There — there — is no — need for me to— question 
)ou Your confusion m mv presence — is — is quite suf- 
ficient — proof — of your guilt ” 

She stopped for a few moments for want of breath, 
and then w^ent on agaiii 

‘But I wish to know all I have sent for the pnest, so 
)ou understand you will have to answer as if \ou were 
at confession ” 

Rosahe had not moxed and she almost shneked be- 
tween her clenched hands The Baron, losing all pa- 
tience with her, seized her hands, drew them roughly 
from her face and threw her on her knees beside the 
bed, saying 

‘‘Why don’t you say sometlnng^ Answer ” 

She crouched dovv*n on the ground in the position in 
which Mary Magdalene is generally depicted, her cap 
w^as on one side, her apron on the floor, and as soon as 
her hands w^ere free she again buried her face in them 

“Come, come, my girl,” said the priest, “we don’t 
want to do you any harm, but we must know exactly 
what has happened Now hsten to what is asked you 
and answer truthfully ” 

Jeanne was leanmg over the side of the bed, looking 
at the girl. 

“Is it not true that I found you in Juhen’s bed?” she 
asked 

“Yes, Madame,” moaned out Rosahe through her 
fingers. 

At that the Baronne burst into chokmg tears also, and 
her convulswe sobs accompamed Rosahe’s 
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*‘How long had that gone on^” asked Jeanne, her eyes 
jSxed on the maid 

“Ever smce he came here/^ stammered Rosalie 
"Since he came here,” repeated Jeanne, hardly under- 
standing what the words meant. "Do you mean smce — 
since the spring^” 

"Yes, Madame ” 

"Since he first came to die house?’^ 

"Yes, Madame ” 

As if the questions were stifling her, Jeanne asked 
rapidly 

"But how did It happen? How did he ask you^ How 
did he have you^ What did he say^ When did you give 
yourself to him^ How could you do such a thmg*^” 
Rosahe, taking her hands from her face and speaking 
as if the words were forced from her by an irresistible 
desire to talk and to tell all "I dunno The day he dined 
here for the first time, he came up to my room He had 
hidden in the garret and I durstnT cry out for fear of 
what everyone would say He got into my bed, and I 
dunno how it was or what I did, but he did ]ust as he 
hked with me I never said nothin’ about it because I 
thought he was nice ” 

"But your — ^your child^ Is it his?” cned Jeanne 
"Yes, Madame,” answered Rosahe, between her sobs 
Then neither said anythmg more, and the silence was 
only broken by the Baronne’s and Rosahe’s sobs 

Jeanne was overwhelmed and the tears rose to her 
eyes, and flowed noiselessly down her cheeks. So her 
maid’s child had the same fatfier as her own^ All 
her anger had evaporated and in its place was a dull, 
gloomy, deep despair After a short silence she said in a 
softer, tearful voice 

"After we returned from — from our weddmg tnp — 
when did he begin agam?” 
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‘"The — the night you came back,*’ answered the maid, 
who was now almost H’lng on the floor 

Each word WTung Jeannes heart He had actually 
left her for this girl the v^ery mght of their return to Les 
Peoples^ That, then, w^as why he had let her sleep alone 
She had heard enough now% she did not want to know^ 
anything more, and she cried to the girl 
“Go aw^ay^ go away'” 

As Rosahe, overcome by her emotion, did not move, 
she called to her father 

“Take her away' Carry her out of the room'” 

But the pnest, who had said nothing up to now, 
thought the time had come for a httle discourse 

“You have behaved very wickedly,” he said to Rosa- 
he, “very wickedly indeed, and the good God will not 
easily forgive you Think of the pumshment which 
awaits you if you do not hve a better life henceforth 
Now you are young is the time to tram yourself in good 
ways No doubt Madame w'lU do somethmg for vou, 

and we shall be able to find you a husband 

He would have gone on like this for a long time had 
not the Baron seized Rosahe by the shoulders, dragged 
her to the door and thrown her into the passage hke a 
bundle of clothes 

When he came back, lookmg whiter even than his 
daughter, the priest began agam 

“Well, you know, all the girls round here are the 
same It is a very bad state of thmgs, but it can’t be 
helped, and we must make a httle allowance for the 
weakness of human nature They never marry until they 
are pregnant, never, Madame One might almost call it 
a local custom,” he added, with a smile Then he went 
on mdignantly, “Even the children are the same Only 
last year I found a httle boy and girl from my class 
in the cemetery together. I told their parents, and w^hat 
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do you think they rephed, Well, father, we didn’t teach 

it them, we can’t help it’ So you see, your maid has 

only done hke the others 

“The maid^” mterrupted the Baron, trembhng with 
excitement “The maid^ What do I care about her^ It’s 
Juhen’s conduct which I thmk so aboimnable, and I 
shall certainly take my daughter away with me” He 
walked up and down the room, gettmg more and more 
angry with every step he took “It is infamous, the way 
he has deceived my daughter, mfamous^ He’s a wretch, 
a villain, and I will tell him so to his face I’ll horsewhip 
him within an mch of his life ” 

The priest was slowly enjoying a pmch of snuff as he 
sat beside the Baronne, and tlunkmg how he could make 
peace “Come now, between ourselves he has only done 
like everyone else I am quite sure you don’t know many 
husbands who are faithful to their wives, do you now?” 
And he added m a sly, good-natured way, “I bet you, 
yourself, have played your httle games, you can’t say 
conscientiously that you haven’t, I know Why, of course 
>ou have!” The Baron had stopped, flabbergasted, m 
front of the priest, who went on, “And who knows but 
what you have made the acquamtance of some httle 
maid just like Rosahe I tell you every man is the same. 
And your escapades didn’t make your wife unhappy, or 
lessen your affection for her, did they?” 

The Baron stood still m confusion It was true mdeed 
that he had done the same himself, and not only once or 
twice, but as often as he had got the chance, his wife’s 
presence m the house had never made any difference, 
when the servants were pretty And was he a viUam be- 
cause of that? Then why should he judge Juhen s con- 
duct so severely when he had never thought that any 
fault could be found with his own? 
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Though her tears were hardly dned, the idea of her 
husband's pranks brought a shght simle to the Baronne's 
hp, for she was one of those good-natured, tender- 
hearted, sentimental women to whom love adventures 
are an essential part of existence 

Jeanne lay back exhausted, thinkmg, with open un- 
seeing eyes, of all this painful episode The expression 
that had wounded her most in Rosahe's confession was, 
"I never said anything about it because I thought he 
was nice " She, his wife, had also thought him ‘ mce,”' 
and that was the sole reason why she had united her- 
self to him for life, had given up every other hope, every 
other project to join her destmy to his She had plunged 
mto marriage, mto this pit from which there was no 
escape, mto all this misery, this gnef, this despair, sim- 
ply because, hke Rosahe, she had thought him mce 
The door was flung violently open and Juhen came 
in, lookmg perfectly wild with rage He had seen Rosa- 
he moaning on the landing, and guessmg that she had 
been forced to speak, he had come to see what was 
going on, but at the sight of the j^est he was taken 
Qioroughly aback 

‘What is it^ What is the matter?” he asked, m a 
voice which trembled m spite of his efforts to make it 
sound calm 

The Baron, who had been so violent just before, 
dared say nothing after the priest's argument, in case 
his son-m-law should quote his own example, the Bar- 
onne only wept more bitterly than before, and Jeanne 
raised herself on her hands and looked steadily at this 
man who was causmg her so much sorrow Her breath 
came and went qmckly, but she managed to answer 
“The matter is that we know all about your shameful 
conduct ever smce — ever smce the day you first came 
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Bere, we know that — that — ^Rosahe's child is yours— 

hke — ^like mine, and that they will be — ^brothers 

Her grief became so poignant at this thought that she 
hid herself under the bedclothes and sobbed bitterly 
Juhen stood open-mouthed, not knowing what to say or 
do The pnest again mterposed 

"Come, come, my dear young lady,” he said, "you 
mustn't give way hke that See now, be reasonable ” 

He rose, went to the bedside, and laid his cool hand 
on this despairing womans foiehead His simple touch 
seemed to soothe her wonderfully, she felt calmer at 
once, as if the large hand of this peasant accustomed 
to gestures of absolution and sympathy, had borne with 
It some strange, peace-giving power 

The good man remained standmg and resumed, 
"Madame, we must al’ways forgive You are borne down 
by a great gnef, but God, m His mercy, has also sent 
you a great joy, since He has permitted you to have 
hopes of becoming a mother. This child will console 
you for all your trouble and it is m its name that I 
implore, that I adjure, you to forgive M Juhen It will 
be a fresh tie between you, a pledge of your husband's 
future fidehty Can you withdraw your affection from 
the man whose seed you bear withm you?” 

She made no answer She was broken, achmg and ex- 
hausted now, without strength for anger or vengeance. 
Her nerves were thoroughly unstrung, and she clung to 
life but by a very slender thread. 

The Baronne, to whom resentment seemed utterly 
impossible and whose mmd was simply mcapable of 
bearmg any prolonged strain, said m a low tone* 
"Come, Jeanne!” 

The pnest drew Juhen close to the bed and placed 
his hand in his wife’s, giving it a httle tap as if to make 
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the union more complete. Then, droppmg his profes- 
sional pulpit tone, he said with a satisfied air 
*ThereI thaf s done Beheve me, it is better so 
The two hands, umted thus for an mstant, loosed 
their clasp directly Juhen, not darmg to embrace 
Jeanne, kissed his mother-m-law, then turned on his 
heel, took the Baron (who, m his heart, was not sorry 
that everythmg had fimshed so qmetly) by the arm, 
and drew him from the room to go and smoke a cigar 
Then the tired mvahd went to sleep and the Baronne 
and the pnest began to chat m low tones He talked of 
what had just occurred and proceeded to explam his 
ideas on the subject, while the Baronne assented to 
everythmg he said with a nod 

"Very well, then, it’s understood,” he said, m con- 
clusion "You give the girl the farm at Barville and I 
will undertake to find her a good, honest husband Oh, 
you may be sure that with twenty thousand francs we 
shall not want candidates for her hand We shall merely 
have difficulty m choosmg amongst so many ” 

The Baronne was smilmg happily now, while two 
tears still hngered on her cheeks, though their moist 
track had already dried 

"Barville is worth twenty thousand francs, at the very 
least,” she said, "and you understand that it is to be 
settled on the child though the parents will have it as 
long as they hve ” 

Then the pnest shook hands with the Baronne, and 
rose to go 

"Don’t get up, Madame, don’t get up,” he exclaimed 
"I know too well myself what a step means ” 

As he went out he met Aunt Lison commg to see her 
patient. She did not rfotice anything no one told her 
anythmg, and, as usual, she heard nothmg 
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RosaKe had left the house, and the time of Jeanne’s 
confinement was drawmg near The sorrow she had 
gone through had taken away all pleasure from the 
thought of becommg a mother, and she waited for the 
child’s birth without any impatience or curiosity, her 
mmd entirely filled with her presentiment of commg 
evils 

Sprmg was close at hand The bare trees still trem- 
bled in the cold wmd, but, m the damp grass of the 
ditches, the yellow primroses were already showing 
among the decaying autumn leaves The commons, the 
farmyards and die sodden fields exhaled a damp odor, 
as of fermentation, and httle green leaves peeped out of 
the brown earth and ghstened in the sim 

A big, strongly built woman had been engaged m 
Rosahe’s place, and she now supported the Baronne in 
her dreary walks along the avenue, where the track 
made by her foot was always damp and muddy 

Jeanne, low-spirited and m constant pam, leaned on 
her father’s arm when she went out, while on her other 
side walked Aunt Lison, fussy and uneasy, holdmg her 
niece’s hand, and thinking nervously of this mystery 
that she would never know They would all walk for 
hours without speakmg a word, and, while they were 
out, Julien went all over the country on horseback, for 
he had suddenly become very fond of ndmg 

Nothing came to disturb their dull existence The 
Baron, his wife, and the Vicomte, paid a visit to the 
FourviUes, whom Juhen seemed to know very well, 
though no one knew exactly how the acquamtance had 
begun, and another duty call was paid to the Bnsevtlles, 
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who were still m retirement m their sleepy manor. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, two people on 
horseback trotted up to the courtyard m front of the 
chateau Juhen rushed into hxs wife’s room in great 
e-^citement 

‘‘Make haste and go down,” he exclaimed “Here are 
the FourviUes They have come simply to make a neigh- 
borly call as they know the condition you are in Say 
I am out but that I shall be m soon I am ]ust gomg to 
clean myself up a bit ” 

Jeanne, much surprised, went downstairs A pale, 
pretty young woman with a sad face, dreamy eyes, and 
lusterless, fair hair, lookmg as though the sunhght had 
never kissed it, qmetly introduced her husband, a kind 
of giant or ogre with a large red mustache She added, 
‘*We have several times had the pleasure of meetmg M 
de Lamare We heard from him how ill you were, and 
we would not put ofiF coming to see you as neighbors, 
without any ceremony You see that we came on horse- 
back I also had the pleasure the other day of a visit 
from your mother, and the Baron ” 

She spoke with perfect ease, famihar but refined 
Jeanne was charmed, and fell in love with her at once. 
“This IS a fnend,” she thought 

The Comte de FourviUe, on the contrary, seemed 
like a bear m the drawing-room As soon as he was 
seated, he placed his hat on the chair next him, did 
not know what to do with his hands, placed them on his 
knees, then on the arms of the chair, and finally crossed 
his fingers as if m prayer 

Suddenly Juhen entered the room Jeanne was 
amazed and did not recognize him He was shaved He 
looked handsome, elegant, and attractive as on the day 
of their betrothal He shook the hairy paw of the 
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Comte, who seemed to have wakened up on has amval, 
kissed the hand of the Comtesse, whose ivory cheeks 
colored slightly while her eyelids qmvered 

He began to speak, he was chamung as m former 
days His large eyes, the mirrors of love, had become 
tender agam Ajid his hair, lately so dull and unkempt, 
had regamed its soft, glossy wave, with the use of a 
hairbrush and perfumed oil 

At the moment when the Fourvilles were taking their 
leave the Comtesse, tummg towards him, said ‘‘Would 
you like to take a ride on Thursday, dear Vicomte^” 

As he bowed and murmured, “Why, certainly, Mad- 
ame,” she took Jeanne’s hand and said m a sympathetic 
and affectionate tone, with a cordial smile “Oh* when 
you are well, we will all thiee gallop about the country 
It will be dehghtful What do you say?” 

With an easy gesture she held up her ndmg skirt, 
lookmg hke a Centaur, and then jumped mto the saddle 
with the lightness of a bird, while her husband, after 
bowing awkwardly, mounted his big Norman steed As 
they disappeared outside the gate, Juhen, who seemed 
charmed, exclaimed, “What dehghtful people* Those 
are fnends who may be useful to us ” 

Jearme, pleased also without knowing why, rephed, 
“The httle Comtesse is charmmg, I feel that I shall love 
her, but the husband looks like a brute Where did you 
meet them?” 

He rubbed his hands together good-humoredly “I 
met them by chance at the BnseviUes’ The husband 
seems a httle rough He cares for nothing but hunting, 
but he IS a real nobleman for all that ” 

Nothmg else happened imtil the end of July Then, 
one Tuesday evenmg, as they were all sittmg under 
the plane-tree beside a httle table, on which stood two 
hcjueur-glasses and a decanter of brandy, Jeanne sud- 
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denly turned very white and put both her hands to her 
side \vith a cry A sharp pain had shot through her and 
at once died^away. In about ten minutes came another 
one, hardly so severe but of longer duration than the 
first Her father and husband almost earned her mdoors, 
for the short distance between the plane-tree and her 
room seemed miles to her, she could not stifle her 
moans, and, overpowered by an mtolerable sense of 
heaviness and weight, she implored them to let her sit 
down and rest 

The child was not expected until September but, in 
case of accident, a horse was harnessed and old Simon 
galloped ofiF for the doctor He came about midmght 
and at once recogmzed the signs of a premature con- 
finement The actual pam had a httle dimimshed, but 
Jeanne felt an awful deathly famtness, and she thought 
she was going to die, for Death is sometimes so close 
that his icy breath can almost be felt 

The room was full of people The Baronne lay back m 
an armchair gaspmg for breath, the Baron ran hither 
and thither, brmgmg all manner of things, consultmg 
the doctor, and completely losmg his head, Juhen 
walked up and down looking very troubled, but feeling 
qmte calm, and the Widow Dentu, whom nothmg could 
surprise or startle, stood at the foot of the bed with an 
expression on her face smted to the occasion 

Nurse, midwife, and watcher of the dead, equally 
ready to welcome the new-born mfant, to receive its 
first cry, to immerse it m its first bath and to wrap it 
in its first covenng, or to hear the last word, the last 
death-rattle, the last moan of the dying, to clothe them 
in their last garment, to sponge their wasted bodies 
with vmegar, to wrap them in the wmdmg-sheet, the 
Widow Dentu had become utterly mdifierent to any of 
the chances accompanymg a birth or a death Ludivme, 
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the cook, and Aunt Lison remained discreetly hidden 

behind the hall door 

Every now and then Jeanne gave a lo^ moan For 
two hours it seemed as if the event were far off, but 
about daybreak the pains recommenced violently and 
soon became terrible As the mvoluntary cries of an- 
guish burst through her clenched teeth, Jeanne thought 
of Rosahe who had hardly even suffered or moaned, 
and whose bastard child had been bom without any 
pain or torture In her wretched, troubled mind she 
drew comparisons between her maid and herself, and 
she cursed God whom, until now, she had beheved just. 
She thought m angry astomshment of how fate favors 
the wicked, and of the unpardonable hes of those who 
hold forth inducements to be upright and good 

Sometimes the agony was so great that she could 
think of nothing else, her suffering absorbing all her 
strength, her reason, her consciousness In the mtervals 
of rehef her eyes were fixed on Juhen, and then she was 
filled with a mental anguish as she thought of the day 
her maid had fallen at the foot of this very bed with 
her new-born child — ^the brother of the infant that was 
now causmg her such terrible pain She remembered 
perfectly every gesture, every look, every word of her 
husband as he stood beside the maid, and now she 
could see in him, as though his movements betrayed his 
thoughts, the same irritation, the same mdifference to 
her suffermg as he had felt for Rosabels, the same 
selfish carelessness of a man whom the idea of paternity 
irritates 

She was seized by an excruciating pam, a spasm so 
agomzmg that she thought, "I am going to die! I am 
dymgl” And her soul was filled with a furious hatred, 
she felt she must curse this man who was the cause 
of all her agony, and this child which was lalhng her 
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She strained every muscle in a supreme effort to nd 
herself of this awful burden, and then it felt as if her 
whole mside were pouring away from her, and her 
suffermg suddenly became less 

The nurse and the doctor bent over her and were 
touchmg her They took something away, and she 
heard the chokmg noise she had heard once before, 
and then the low cry of pam, the feeble whme of the 
new-born child filled her ears and seemed to enter her 
poor, exhausted body till it reached her very soul, and, 
m an unconscious movement she tried to hold out her 
arms 

She was filled with a sudden joy, an impulse towards 
a new happmess just unfolded In one second she had 
been dehvered, soothed and made happier than she had 
ever been before, and her mind and body revived as 
she realized she was a mother 

She wanted to see her child It had not any hair or 
nails, for it had come before its time, but when she saw 
this human larva move its limbs and open its mouth, 
and cry, and when she touched this wrinkled, gnmac- 
mg, hving monster, her heart overflowed with happi- 
ness, and she knew that she was saved, guaranteed 
against despair, that there she had something she could 
love to the exclusion of all else 

From that time her child was her only care She 
suddenly became a fanatical mother, all the more idol- 
izmg because she had been so deceived in her love and 
disappointed in her hopes She msisted on having the 
cot close to her bed, and, when she could get up, she 
sat by the wmdow whole days rockmg the cradle She 
was jealous of the wet-nurse, and when the himgry 
baby held out its arms towards the big blue-vemed 
breast, and seized the brown wnnlded mpple in its 
greedy bps, she would watch the placid peasant woman. 
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pale and trembling, with a desire to snatch away her 
son, and strike and scratch the breast from which he 
drank so eagerly 

She embroidered fine robes for him herself, of most 
elaborate elegance He was surrounded by a cloud of 
lace and wore the handsomest caps The only thing she 
could talk about was the baby’s clothes, and she was 
always interrupting a conversation to hold up a band, 
or bib, or some especially pretty nbbon for admiration, 
for she took no notice of what was bemg said around 
her as she went mto ecstasies over scraps of hnen, twist- 
ing and tummg them m hei hands, and holding them up 
to see better Then suddenly she would say 

“Don’t you think he will look lovely m that*^” 

The Baron and his wife smiled at this excess of ten- 
derness, but Juhen, whose habitual routme had been 
mterfered with and his overweenmg importance di- 
mimshed by tlie arrival of this noisy and all-powerful 
tyrant, unconsciously jealous of this mite of a man who 
had usurped his place m the house, kept on saymg 
angrily and impatiently, “How wearisome she is with 
her bratl” 

She became so obsessed by this affection that she 
would pass the entire mght beside the cradle, watchmg 
the child asleep. As she was becommg exhausted by 
this morbid life, takmg no rest, growmg weaker and 
thinner and beginnmg to cough, the doctor ordered the 
child to be taken from her She got angry, wept, im- 
plored, but they were deaf to her entreaties His nurse 
took him every evemng, and each mght his mother 
would nse, and in her bare feet go to the door, hsten at 
the keyhole to see that he was sleepmg qmetly, did not 
wake up and wanted nothing 

Juhen found her there one mght as he was commg 
in late from dining at the Fourvilles, and after that she 
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was locked into her room every evemng to compel her 
to stay m bed 

The chnstenmg took place about the end o£ August 
The Baron was the godfather and Aunt Lison god- 
mother The child was baptized Pierre Simon Paul — 
Paul for everyday use At the beginning of September 
Aunt Lison went qmetly away, and her absence was as 
unnoticed as her presence had been 

One evemng, after dinner, the pnest called He 
seemed embarrassed and had an air of mystery about 
him, and, after a few commonplace remarks, he asked 
tiie Baron and Baronne if he could speak to them m 
private for a few moments They all three walked 
slowly down the avenue talking eagerly as they went, 
while Juhen, feelmg imeasy and irritated at tins secrecy, 
was left behmd with Jeanne He oflFered to accompany 
the pnest when he went away, and they walked off 
towards the church where the angelus was rmgmg It 
was a cool, almost cold, evemng, and the others soon 
went mto the drawmg-room They were all dozmg a 
httle when Juhen suddenly returned, red m the face and 
lookmg most mdignant Before he was well m the room, 
and without considermg whether Jeanne was there or 
not, he shouted 

*TJpon my soul you must be mad to go and give 
twenty thousand francs to that girh" 

They were all taken too much by surprise to make 
any answer, and he went on, bellowing with rage, *T 
can^t understand how you can be such fools^ But I sup- 
pose you will keep on till we haven't a sou left^" 

The Baron, recovering himself a httle, tried to check 
his son-m-law 

"Be quietl" he exclaimed "Don't you see that your 
wife is in the room?” 

“I don't care a damn!” answered Juhen, stampmg his 
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foot, "Besides, she knows all about it It is a theft to 

her disadvantage ” 

Jeanne had listened to her husband in amazement. 

"Whatever is the matter?” she stammered 

Then Juhen turned to her, expecting her to side with 
him, as the loss of money would affect her also He told 
her in a few words of the plan to arrange a marriage for 
Rosalie, and the gift of the farm at Barville, which was 
worth twenty thousand francs at the very least And he 
kept on repeating 

"Your parents must be mad, my dear, ravmg madl 
Twenty thousand francs! Twenty thousand francs^ They 
can’t be m their right senses^ Twenty thousand francs 
for a bastard!” 

Jeanne hstened to him quite calmly, astomshed her- 
self to find that she felt neither anger nor sorrow at his 
meanness, but she was perfectly mdifferent now to 
everything which did not concern her child The Baron 
was chokmg with anger, and at last he burst out, with 
a stamp of the foot 

"Think of what you are saymg Really, this is too 
mucht Whose fault is it that this girl has to have a 
dowry^ Who is her child’s father^ No doubt you would 
abandon her altogether if you had your way!” 

Juhen gazed at the Baron for a few moments m silent 
surprise at this violence Then he went on more quietly 

"But fifteen hundred francs would have been ample 
to give her They all have children before they marry, 
^ what does it matter whom they have them by*^ And 
then, if you give Rosalie a farm worth twency thousand 
francs, apart from the mjustice to us, everybody will see 
at once what has happened You might, at least, have 
thought of what is due to our name and position ” 

He spoke m a calm, cool way as if he were sure of 
his logic and the strength of his argument The Baron, 
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disconcerted by this fresh view of the matter, could find 
nothmg to say m reply, and Juhen, feehng his advan- 
tage, added 

“But fortunately, nothmg is settled I know the man 
who IS gomg to marry her and he is an honest fellow^ 
with whom everything can yet be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged I will see to the matter myself ” 

With that he went out of the room, wishing to avoid 
any further discussion, and taking the silence wnth 
which his words were received to mean acqmescence 
As soon as the door had closed after his son-m-law, 
the Baron exclaimed 

“Oh, this is more than I can stands ” 

Jeanne, catchmg sight of her father s horrified expres- 
sion, burst mto a clear laugh which rang out as it used 
to do whenever she had seen something very funny 
“Papa, papal” she cned “Did you hear the tone m 
which he said ^twenty thousand francs*'” 

The Baronne, whose smiles lay as near die surface as 
her tears, quivered with laughter as she thought of her 
son-m-law’s furious face, and his indignant exclamations 
and determmed attempt to prevent this money, which 
was not his, bemg given to the girl he had seduced 
Rendered happy by the good humor of Jeanne, finally 
the Baron caught the contagion and tibey all three 
laughed till they ached, as in the happy days of old 
When they were a httle calmer, Jeanne said 

“It is very funny, but really I don't seem to mind in 
the least what he says or does now I look upon him 
quite as a stranger, and I can hardly beheve I am his 
wife You see I am able to laugh at his — his want of 
dehcacy ” And without knowmg why, all three lassed, 
smihng and close to tears 

Two days later, after lunch, when Juhen had gone 
out for a nde, a tall young fellow of about two- or five- 
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and-t\venty, dressed in a brand-new blue blouse, which 
Jiung m stiff folds, with puffed sleeves fastened at the 
wnsts, chmbed stealthily over the fence, as if he had 
been hiding there all the morning, crept along the 
Couillards’ ditch, and went round to the other side of 
the chateau where Jeanne and her father and mother 
were sitting under fhe plane-tree He took off his cap 
when he saw them and bowed awkwardly as he came 
towards them, and, when he was withm speaking dis- 
tance, mumbled 

"‘Your ser\ ant. Monsieur le Baron, Madame and com- 
pany.” Then, as no one said anythmg to him he intro- 
duced himself as “Desire Lecoq ” 

This name faihng to explam his presence, the Baron 
asked 

“What do you want^” 

The peasant was very disconcerted when he found 
he had to state his business He hesitated, stammered, 
cast his eyes from the cap he held in his hands to the 
chateau roof and back again 

“His Reverence has said somethin’ to me about this 

busmess ” then, fearmg to say too much and thus 

injure Ins own interests, he stopped short 

“What busmess?” asked the Baron “I don’t know 
what you mean ” 

“About your maid — ^Rosahe/* said the man m a low 
voice 

Jeanne, guessmg what he had come about, got up 
and went away with her child m her arms 

“Come here,” said the Baron, pomting to the chair 
his daughter had just left 

The peasant took the seat with a “Thank you, kmdly,” 
and then waited as if he had nothing whatever to say. 
After a considerable pause, he thought he had better say 
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something, so he looked up to the blue sky and re- 
marked 

‘What fine weather for this time of year to be sure. 
It’ll help on the crops finely’’ And then he agam re- 
lapsed mto silence 

The Baron began to get impatient 
“Then you are going to marry Rosalie^” he said in a 
dry tone, going straight to the point 

Immediately the man became uneasy, all the crafty, 
suspicious nature of the Normandy peasant on the alert 
He answ ered quickly but cautiously 

“That depends Perhaps I am and perhaps I ain’t, 
that depends ” 

All this beatmg about the bush irritated the Baron 
“Confoimd itl Can’t you give a straightforward an- 
s^ver^ Have you come to say you will marry the girl 
or notf^” 

The man was perplexed and kept his eyes fixed on 
his feet 

“If It’s as His Reverence says,” he replied, “I’ll have 
her, but if it’s as M Juhen says, I won’t” 

“What did M Juhen tell you^” 

“M’sieu Juhen told me as how I’d have fifteen him- 
dred francs, but Has Reverence told me as how I’d have 
twenty thousand I’ll have her for twenty thousand, but 
I won’t for fifteen hundred ” 

The Baronne was ticlded by the perplexed look on 
the yokel’s face and began to shake with laughter as she 
sat m her armchair Her gaiety surprised the peasant, 
who looked at her suspiciously out of the comer of his 
eye as he waited for an answer 

The Baron who did not like all this haggling, cut it 
short 

“I have told M le cur6 that you shall have the farm 
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at Barville, which is worth twenty thousand francs, for 
h£e, and then it is to become the child’s That is all I 
have to say on the matter Now is your answer yes or 
no?” 

The man smiled with an air of humihty and satisfac- 
tion, and became suddenly loquacious 

*‘Oh, then, I don’t say no, that was the only thing that 
pulled me up When His Reverence said somethin’ to 
me about it m the first place, I said yes at once, ’specially 
as It was to oblige you who’d be sure to pay me back 
for it, as I says to myself Ain’t it always the way, and 
doesn’t one good turn always desei-ve another!^ But M 
Julien comes up, and then it was only fifteen hundred 
francs Then I says to myself, T must find out the rights 
o’ this’ and so I came here Of course I b’heved your 
word, sir, but I wanted to find out o’ the rights o’ the 
case Short reck’mngs make long friends, don’t they, 
sir?>” 

To stop him, the Baron asked 

‘When will you marry her^” 

The peasant became frightened directly and embar- 
rassed Fmally he said hesitatingly 

“Couldn’t I have it put down m writm’ first?” 

“Why, bless my soul, isn’t the mamage-contract good 
enough for you^” exclaimed the Baron, now really 
angry 

“But until I get that I should like it wrote down on 
paper,” persisted the peasant “Havin’ it down on paper 
never does no harm ” 

“Give a plam answer, now at once,” said the Baron, 
rismg to put an end to the interview “If you don’t 
choose to many the gul, say so I know someone else 
who would be glad of the chance.” 

The idea of twenty thousand francs shppmg from his 
hands into someone else’s startled the peasant out of 
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his cautiousness, and he at once decided to say ' yes ” 

He made up his mmd, and held out his hand as if 
he were concludmg the purchase of a cow. 

"Put it there, sir It’s done, and there’s no going back 
from the bargam ” 

The Baron took his hand and then shouted, 
divme.” The cook appeared at the wmdow. 

"Bnng a bottle of wine ” 

They drank to the bargam that had been concluded, 
and the peasant went off in an easier frame of mind. 

Nothmg was said about this visit to Juhen The 
marriage-contract was drawm up in secret, then, once 
the banns were published, the marriage took place on 
a Monday morning A neighbor earned the child to tlie 
church behind the bride and bndegroom, as an omen 
of good luck None of the country people were sur- 
pnsed, and every one thought Desire Lecoq very fortu« 
nate He was bom lucky, said the peasants with a mali- 
cious smile, without resentment 

Juhen made a temble scene, which cut short the stay 
of his parents-in-law at Les Peuples Jeanne saw them 
leave without very deep regret, for Paul had become 
for her an inexhaustible source of happmess 


IX 

Jeanne having now completely recovered from her 
confinement, they determmed to return the Fourvilles* 
visit, and also to call on the Marqms de Couteher Juhen 
had just bought another carnage at a sale, a phaeton. 
It needed only one horse, so they could go out twice a 
month. 

It was harnessed one bnght day m December, and 
after dnving for two hours across ihe Normandy plains 
they began to go down a httle valley, whose sloping 
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sides were covered with trees, while the level ground 
at the bottom was cultivated The ploughed fields were 
followed by meadows, the meadows by a fen covered 
viuth tall reeds, all dried up at this season, which waved 
in the wmd hke yellow ribbons Then the valley took 
a sharp turn and the Chateau de la Vnllette came in 
sight It was bmlt between a wooded slope on the one 
side and a large lake on the other, the water stretching 
from the chateau wall to the tall fir-trees which covered 
the opposite slope of the valley 

They had to pass over an old drawbridge and under 
a vast Louis XIII archway to reach the courtyard m 
front of a handsome bmlding of the same period as the 
archway, with bnck frames round the windows and 
slated turrets Juhen pomted out all the different beau- 
ties of the mansion to Jeanne as if he were thoroughly 
acquainted wnth every nook and comer of it He did 
the honors, going into raptures over its beauty 

"Just look at that archway* Isn’t such a place superb^ 
On the other side of the house, which looks onto the 
lake, there is a magnificent flight of steps leading right 
down to the water Four boats are moored at the bottom 
of the steps, two for the Comte and two for the Comt- 
esse Down there on the right, where you can see that 
row of poplars, the lake ends and the nver, which mns 
to F4camp, rises The place abounds m viuld fowl, and 
the Comte passes all his tune shootmg Ah* it is mdeed 
a lordly residence ” 

The hall-door opened and the pale Comtesse came to 
meet her visitors with a simle on her face She wore a 
traihng dress like a chatelame of olden days She looked 
like some beautiful Lady of the Lake bom to inhabit 
this noble manor 

Four out of the eight drawmg-room windows looked 
onto the lake, and the gloomy fir-trees which covered 
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the opposite slope The somber green made the lake 
look deep, austere, and dismal, and when the wmd 
blew the moamng of the trees seemed like the voice of 
the swamp 

The Comtesse took both Jeanne’s hands in hers as if 
she had known her since childhood, placed her in a 
seat and then drew a low chair beside her for herself, 
while Juhen, who had regained all his old refinement 
during the last five months, smiled and chatted in a 
tender, famihar way The Comtesse and he talked about 
the rides they had had together She laughed a httle 
at his bad horsemanship, and called him "'‘The Tottermg 
Kmght,” and he too laughed, callmg her m return ^'The 
Amazon Queen ” 

A gun went off just under the window, and Jeanne 
gave a httle cry It was the Comte shooting teal His 
wife at once called him m There was the splash of oars, 
the gratmg of a boat against the stone steps and then 
the Comte came in, a huge figure in high boots, fol- 
lowed by two dnppmg dogs of a reddish hue, like him- 
self, which lay down on the carpet before the door 
He seemed more at his ease m his own house, and 
was dehghted to see the visitors He ordered more wood 
for the fire, and Madeira and biscuits to be brought 
"Of course you will dme wnth us,” he exclaimed 
Jeanne, who never ceased thinkmg of her child, re- 
fused the mvitation, and as he pressed her to stay and 
she still persisted in her refusal, Juhen made a move- 
ment of impatience Then afraid of arousmg her hus- 
band’s quarrelsome temper, she consented to stay, 
though the idea of not seemg Paul pll the next day was 
torture to her 

It was a dehghtful afternoon First of all the visitors 
were taken to see the sprmgs which flowed from the foot 
of a moss-covered rock mto a crystal basm of water 
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which bubbled as i£ it were boiling, and then they went 
m a boat among the dry reeds, where paths of water 
had been formed by cutting down the rushes. 

The Comte rowed, his two dogs sittmg one on each 
side of him with their noses m the air, and each vigorous 
stroke of the oars lifted the boat half out of the water 
and sent it rapidly on its way Jeanne occasionally let 
her hand trail m the water, enjoying the icy coolness, 
which penetrated from her fingers to her heart Julien 
and the Comtesse, well wrapped up in rugs, sat m the 
stem of the boat, smihng eternally as people do whose 
happiness is complete. 

The evemng drew on, and with it the icy, northerly 
wind came over the withered reeds The sun had dis- 
appeared behmd the firs, and it made one cold only to 
look at the crimson sky, covered with tmy, red, fantas- 
tically shaped clouds 

They all went mto the big drawmg-room where an 
enormous fire was blazing At the very threshold one 
felt an atmosphere of warmth and comfort, and the 
Comte gaily lifted up his wife m his strong arms like a 
child, and gave her two hearty kisses on her cheeks 
Jeanne could not help smihng at this good-natured 
giant, whose mustaches gave him the appearance of an 
ogre ‘What wTong impressions of people one forms 
every day,” she thought, and, almost involuntarily, she 
glanced at Juhen He was standmg m the doorway, his 
eyes fixed on the Comte and his face very pale His ex- 
pression frightened her and, gomg up to him, she asked 
‘What IS the matter? are you ill?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,” he answered, 
churhshly “Leave me alone I only feel cold ” 

When they went mto the dining-room the Comte 
begged permission for his dogs to come m They came 
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and sat one on each side of their master, who every 
mmute threw them some scrap of food, and tickled their 
silky ears The animals stretched out their heads, and 
wagged their tails, qmvenng with pleasure 

After dinner, when Jeanne and Juhen were preparmg 
to go, the Comte insisted on their staymg to see some 
fishing by torchhght They and the Comtesse stood on 
the steps leading down to the lake, while the Comte 
got mto his boat with a servant carrymg a hghted torch 
and a net The mght was clear and bracing beneath a 
sky sown with gold The torch cast strange tremblmg 
reflections over the water, its dancmg glimmers hghtmg 
up the reeds and illummatmg the curtam of firs Sud- 
denly, as the boat turned round, an enormous fantastic 
shadow was thrown on the background of the lUummed 
wood It was the shadow of a man, but the head rose 
above the trees and was lost agamst the dark sky, while 
the feet seemed to be down m the lake Tins huge 
creature raised its arms as if it would grasp the stars 
The arms rose suddenly and fell agam, and the splash 
of water was heard 

The boat tacked a httle, and the gigantic shadow 
seemed to run along the wood, which was hghted up as 
the torch moved with the boat, then it was lost m the 
darkness, then reappeared on the chateau waU, smaller, 
but more distmct, and the loud voice of the Comte was 
heard exclaiming 

"Gilberte, I have caught eightr 

The oars splashed, and the enormous shadow re- 
mamed standing m the same place on the wall, but 
gradually it became thinner and shorter, the head 
seemed to sink lower and the body to get narrower, 
and when M de Fourville came up the steps, followed 
by the servant carrying the torch, it was reduced to 
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his exact proportions, and faithfully copied all his move- 
ments In the net he had eight big fish, which were still 
qmvermg 

As Jeanne and Julien were driving home, well 
wrapped up in cloaks and rugs which the Fourvilles 
had lent them, she said, almost involuntarily 
“What a good-hearted man that giant is I” 

'Tes,” answered Juhen, who was drowsy, “but he 
does not always restram his affection before people ” 

A week later they called on the Couteliers, who were 
supposed to be the highest family in the provTince, and 
whose estate lay near the town of Cany The new cha- 
teau, bmlt in the reign of Loms XIV, lay in a magnifi- 
cent park, entirely surrounded by walls, and the rums 
of the old chateau could be seen from the higher parts 
of the grounds 

A hvened servant showed the visitors mto a large, 
handsome room In the middle of the floor an enormous 
Sevres vase stood on a column, and in the pedestal, 
imder glass, was the king’s autograph letter, offering 
this royal gift to the Marquis Leopold Herv6 Joseph 
Germer de Vameville de Rollebosc de Coutelier Jeanne 
and Julien were lookmg at this regal present when the 
Marquis and Marquise came in 

The Marquise, who was powdered, thought her rank 
constramed her to be amiable, and her desire to appear 
condescendmg made her affected Her husband was a 
big man, with white hair brushed straight up all over 
his head, and a haughtiness m his voice, m all his move- 
ments, m his every attitude, which plamly showed his 
importance They were ceremomous people whose 
mmds, whose feelmgs, whose words alike seemed 
stilted 

They both talked on without waitmg for an answer, 
smiled with an air of mdifference, and behaved as if 
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they were accomplishing a duty imposed upon them by 
their supenor birtih in receivmg the smaller nobles of the 
provmice with such pohteness Jeanne and Juhen tried 
to make themselves agreeable, though they felt ill at 
ease, and when the time came to conclude their visit 
they hardly knew how to retire, though they did not 
want to stay any longer However, the Marqmse, her- 
self, ended the visit naturally and simply by stoppmg 
short the conversation, like a queen endmg an audience 
“I don’t think we will call on anyone else, unless you 
want to,” said Juhen, as they were going back “The 
FourviUes are qmte as many friends as I want ” 

And Jeanne agreed with him 

December slowly passed, that dark month, a gloomy 
gap at the end of Ae year The confined life of the pre- 
vious winter began again, but Jeanne did not feel dull, 
her thoughts were too full of Paul, whom Juhen looked 
at surreptitiously with an imeasy, dissatisfied air She 
would hold him m her arms, covermg him with those 
passionate kisses wduch mothers lavish on their children, 
then ofiFenng the baby’s face to his father 

‘Why don’t you kiss hun?” she would say. ‘TTou 
hardly seem to love him ” 

Juhen would just touch the infant’s smooth forehead 
with his hps, holdmg his body as far away as possible, 
as if he were afraid of the httle hands touching him m 
thejr aimless movements Then he would go quickly 
out of the room, almost as though the child disgusted 
him. 

The mayor, the doctor, and the pnest came to dinner 
occasionally, and sometimes the FourviUes, with whom 
they had become very mtunate The Comte seemed to 
worship Paul He nursed the child on his knees durmg 
the whole of their visits, sometimes holdmg him the 
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huge hands He would tickle the child's nose with the 
ends of his long mustaches, and then suddenly cover 
his face with kisses almost as passionate as a mother's 
It was the great sorrow of his life that he had no chil- 
dren. 

March was bright, dry, and almost mild The Comt- 
esse Gilberte agam proposed that they should all four 
go for some ndes together, and Jeanne, a little tired of 
die long, weaiy evemngs and the dull, monotonous 
days, was only too pleased at the idea and agreed to it 
at once And for a week she amused herself making her 
ndmg habit Then they commenced their ndes 

They always rode two and t\vo, the Comtesse and 
Juhen leading the way, and the Comte and Jeanne 
about a hundred feet behmd The latter couple talked 
quietly, like two fnends, as they rode along, for, each 
attracted by the other's straightforward ways and kindly 
heart, they had become fast fnends The others talked 
in whispers alternated by noisy bursts of laughter, and 
looked mto each other's eyes to read there the thmgs 
their lips did not utter, and often they would break into 
a gallop, as if impelled by a desire to escape away, far 
away 

Sometimes it seemed as if something imtated Gil- 
berte Her sharp tones would be borne on the breeze to 
the ears of the couple loitermg behmd, and the Comte 
would say to Jeanne, with a smile 

“My wife does not always get out of bed on the right 
side," 

One evenmg, as they were returmng home, the Comt 
esse began to spur her mare, and then pull her in with 
sudden jerks on the rem. 

“Take care, or she'll run away with you," said Juhen 
two or three times. 

“So much the worse for mej it's nothmg to do with 
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you,” she replied, in such cold, hard tones that the clear 
words rang out over the fields as if they were actually 
floating in the air 

The mare reared, kicked, and foamed at the mouth, 
and the Comte cried out anxiously 

"Do take care what you are domg, Gilberte^” 

Then, in a fit of defiance, for she was in one of those 
nervous moods that nothing can check, she brought her 
whip heavily down between the animals ears It reared, 
beat the air with its forelegs for a moment, then, with 
a tremendous bound, set off over the plam at the top 
of its speed First it crossed a meadow, then some 
ploughed fields, lackmg up the damp, heavy soil behind 
it, and going at such a speed that m a few moments the 
others could hardly distinguish the Comtesse from her 
horse 

Juhen stood stock stall, crying “Madame! Madame!” 
The Comte gave a groan, and, bendmg down over his 
powerful steed, galloped after his wife He encouraged 
his steed with voice and hand, urged it on with whip 
and spur, and it seemed as though he earned the big 
animal between his legs, and raised it from the ground 
at every leap it took The horse went at an mconceiv- 
able speed, keepmg a straight Ime regardless of all 
obstacles, and Jeanne could see the two outhnes of the 
husband and wife dimmish and fade m the distance, till 
they vamshed altogether, like two birds chasmg each 
other till they are lost to sight beyond the horizon. 

Juhen walked his horse up to his wife, murmunng 
angnly “She is mad today.” And they both went off 
after their friends, who were hidden m a dip m the 
plam In about a quarter of an hour they saw them 
commg back, and soon they came up to them 

The Comte, lookmg red, hot, happy, and triumphant, 
was leading his wife's horse. She was very pale; her 
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features looked drawn and contracted, and she leaned 
on her husband’s shoulder as if she were going to faint 
That day Jeanne understood how madly the Comte 
loved his wife 

All through the foUowmg month the Comtesse was 
merrier than she had ever been before She came to 
Les Peoples as often as she could, and was always 
laughing and jumping up to kiss Jeanne She seemed 
to have found some unknown source of happiness, and 
her husband simply worshiped her now, following her 
about with his eyes and seekmg every pretext for touch- 
ing her hand or her dress m an mcrease of passionate 
affection 

'We are happy now,” he said, one evenmg, to Jeanne 
"Gilberte has never been so mce as she is now, nothing 
seems to vex her or make her angry. Until lately I 
was never qmte sure that she loved me, but now I 
know she does ” 

Juhen had changed for the better also, he had be- 
come gay and good-tempered, and their friendship 
seemed to have brought peace and happmess to both 
famihes 

The sprmg was exceptionally early and warm From 
the mild mormngs until the calm, warm evemngs, the 
sim helped the earth to germmate. There was a sudden 
and powerful burgeomng of all life simultaneously, one 
of those irresistible bursts of sap, that ardor of rebirth 
which nature sometimes shows m favored years when 
the world seems to have grown young agam 

Jeanne felt a vague excitement in the presence of this 
fermentation of life She would be suddenly moved by 
a httle flower m the grass She gave way to a sweet 
melancholy and spent hours languidly dreaming All 
the tender mcidents of her first hours of love came back 
to her* Not that any renewal of affection for her hus- 
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band stirred her heart, that had been completely de- 
stroyed, destroyed forever, but her whole body, fanned 
by the breezes, filled with the perfume of spring, was 
troubled, as if drawm by an invisible and tender appeal 
She liked to be alone, and in the warm sunshine, to 
enjoy these vague, peaceful sensations which aroused 
no thoughts 

One mormng as she was thus dreaming, suddenly 
she saw m her mind that sunht space in the httle wood 
near fitretat where for the first time she had felt thrilled 
by the presence of the man who loved her then, where 
he had for tlie first time timidly hinted at his hopes, 
and where she had believed that she w^as going to 
reahze the radiant future of her dreams She thought 
she should hke to make a romantic, superstitious pil- 
grimage to the wood, and she felt as if a \asit to tiiat 
spot would m some way alter the course of her hfe 

Julien had gone out at daybreak, she did not know 
whither, so she ordered the Martins’ httle white horse, 
which she sometimes rode, to be saddled, and set off 

It was one of those calm da)^s when there is not a 
leaf nor a blade of grass stirring Everything seemed 
motionless for all eternity, as though the wmd were 
dead, even the msects seemed to have disappeared A 
burmng, steady heat descended from the sim in a 
golden mist, and Jeanne walked her horse along, en- 
joymg the stillness, and every now and then lookmg 
up at a tmy white cloud, like a speck of cotton, a flake 
of vapor forgotten there in the midst of the bright 
blue sky She went down mto the valley leading to the 
sea, between the two great arches which are called the 
gates of Etretat, and went slowly towards the wood 

The sunhght poured dowm through the fohage which 
as yet was not very thick, and Jeanne wandered along 
the little paths imable to find the spot where she had 
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sat \^^th Julien She turned into a long alley and, at 
the other end of it, saw two saddle-horses fastened to 
a tree, she recognized them at once, they were Gil- 
berte’s and Juhen’s Tired of bemg alone and pleased 
at this unexpected meeting, she trotted qmckly up to 
them, and when she reached the two animals, which 
were waiting quietly as if accustomed to stand hke this, 
she called aloud There was no answer 

On the trampled grass lay a woman's glove and two 
whips They had evidently sat down and then gone 
farther on, leaving the horses tied to the tree She 
waited fifteen or twenty mmutes surprised and wonder- 
ing what they could be domg As she had got off her 
horse, she leaned against the trunk of a tree and stood 
qmte motionless Without seemg her two httle birds 
flew down onto the grass close by her One of tliem 
hopped round the other, fluttering his outstretched 
wnngs, and chirping and nodding his httle head, all at 
once they coupled Jeanne watched them, as surpnsed 
as if she had never known of such a thmg before, then 
she thought “Oh, of course^ It is sprmgtime " 

Then came another thought — a suspicion She looked 
again at the glove, the whips, and the two horses stand- 
ing nderless, then she sprang on her horse with an in- 
tense longmg to leave this place She started back to 
Les Peuples at a gallop Her brain was busy reasomng, 
connecting different incidents and thmlong it all out 
How was it that she had never noticed anythmg, had 
never guessed this before? How was it that Juhen's 
frequent absence from home, his return to his former 
elegance, his better temper had told her nothmgP Now 
she understood Gilberte's nervous imtabihty, her ex- 
aggerated affection for herself and the bhss in which 
she had appeared to be hving lately, and which had so 
pleased the Comte, 
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She pulled up her horse to a walking pace, for she 
wanted to think calmly, and the qmck movement con- 
fused her ideas After the first shock she became almost 
mdifferent, she felt neither jealousy nor hatred, only 
contempt She did not think about Juhen at all, for 
nothing that he could do would have astomshed her, 
but the twofold treachery of the Comtesse, her friend, 
revolted her So every one was treacherous, and un- 
true and faithless^ Her eyes filled with tears, for some- 
times one weeps over an illusion as bitterly as over the 
death of a friend She resolved to pretend she knew 
nothing Her heart would be dead to every one but 
Paul and her parents, but she would bear a smilmg 
face 

When she reached home she caught up her son m her 
arms, earned him to hei room and pressed her hps 
to his face agam and agam, and for a whole hour she 
played wnth and caressed him 

Juhen came m to dinner He was charming and good- 
humored and full of great intentions 

"Won't your father and mother come and stay with 
us this year^' he said. 

She was so grateful for this kmdness that she almost 
pardoned what she had seen m the wood She longed 
to see the two people she loved best after Paul, and 
she passed the whole evenmg m wntmg to them and 
urging them to come as soon as possible 

They wrote to say they would come on the twentieth 
of May, it was then the seventh and she awaited their 
arrival with mtense impatience Besides her natural 
affection, she felt a renewed desire to have near her 
two honest hearts, to talk freely to decent people in- 
nocent of vileness, whose hfe and every action, thought, 
and desire had always been upright and pure She felt 
she stood alone m her honesty among all this guilt She 
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had learned to dissimulate her feelings, to meet the 
Comtesse with an outstretched hand and a smiling face, 
but her sense of desolation increased, of contempt for 
her fellow-men Every day some village scandal reached 
her ears which filled her with still greater disgust and 
scorn for human frailty 

The Couillards'' daughter had ]ust had a child and 
was therefore going to be married The Martins’ serv- 
ant, who was an orphan, a httle girl only fifteen years 
old, who hved near, and a widow, a lame, poverty- 
stricken woman who was so horribly dirty that she had 
been nicknamed La Crotte, were all pregnant, and one 
was continually hearmg of another pregnancy, or of 
the misconduct of some girl, some married woman with 
a family, or of some rich and respected farmer. 

This warm spring seemed to revive the passions of 
mankind as it revived the plants, and to Jeanne, whose 
senses were dead, and whose wounded heart and ro- 
mantic soul were alone stirred by the warm sprmgtide 
breezes, and who only dreamed of the poetic side of 
love, these bestial desires were revoltmg and hateful 
The mating of human couples irritated her as somethmg 
contrary to the laws of nature, and she was angry with 
Gilberte, not for having robbed her of her husband, but 
for having bespattered herself with this filth She was 
not of the same class as the peasants, who could not 
resist their brutal desires, then how could she have fallen 
like these brutes? 

The very day that her parents were to arrive, Juhen 
increased his wife’s disgust by telhng her laughingly, 
as though it were some thin g quite natural and very 
funny, that the baker havmg heard a noise m his oven 
the day before, which was not baking day, had gone to 
see what it was, and instead of findmg the stray cat he 
expected to see, had surprised his wife, “who was cer- 
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tainly not puttmg bread into the oven” "The baker 
closed the mouth of the oven,” went on Juhen, "and 
they would have been sufFocated if the baker’s httle boy, 
who had seen his mother go mto the oven wath the 
blacksmith, had not told the neighbors what was gomg 
on ” Juhen laughed as he added, "That wTill give a mce 
flavor to the bread It is just hke a tale of La Fon- 
taine’s ” 

For some time after that Jeanne could not touch 
bread 

When the post-chaise drew up before the door with 
the Baron’s smihng face lookmg out of the window, 
the yoimg woman felt a profound emotion fill her whole 
bemg, a violent burst of aflFection such as she had never 
felt before, but when she saw her mother she was 
shocked and almost famted The Baronne looked ten 
years older than when she had left Les Peuples six 
months before Her huge, flabby cheeks were suffused 
with blood, her eyes had a glazed look, and she could 
not move a step unless she was supported on either 
side, her shortness of breath was now a wheezmg and 
she breathed with such difficulty that it hurt one to 
hear her 

The Baron, who had seen her every day, had not 
noticed the change, and if she had complamed or said 
her breathing and the heavy feehng about her heart 
were gettmg worse, he had answered 

"Oh, no, my dear You have always been hke this ” 

Jeanne went to her own room and cried bitterly 
when she had taken her parents upstairs Then she 
went to her father and, throwmg herself in his arms, 
said, with her eyes stdl full of tears 

"Oh, how changed mother isl What is the matter 
With her? Do tell me what is the matter with her?” 

'IDo you thmk she is changed?” asked the Baron m 
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surprise. “It must be your fancy You know I have been 
with her all this time, and to me she seems just the 
same as she has always been, she is not any worse " 
“Your mother is in a bad way,” said Julien to his 
wife that evening “I don’t thmk she’s good for much 
now” And when Jeanne burst mto tears, he lost his 
patience 

“Oh, good gracious^ I don’t say that she is danger- 
ously ill You always exaggerate She is changed, that’s 
all, it’s only natural at her age ” 

In a week Jeanne had got accustomed to her moth- 
er’s altered appearance and thought no more about it, 
thrusting her fears from her, as people always do put 
aside their fears and cares, with an instmctive and 
natural, though selfish, dislike of anythmg unpleasant 
The Baronne, unable to walk, only went out for about 
half an hour every day When she had gone once up 
and down ‘lier” avenue, she could not move another 
step and asked to be allowed to sit down on “her” seat 
Some days she could not walk even to the end, and 
would say 

“Let us stop, my hypertrophy is too much for me 
today ” 

She never laughed as she used to, thmgs which, the 
year before, would have sent her mto fits of laughter, 
only brought a faint smile to her lips now Her eyesight 
was still excellent, and she passed her time m readmg 
Corinne and Lamartme’s Meditations over agam, and 
in gomg through her “Souvenir drawer ” She would 
empty on her knees the old letters, which were so dear 
to her heart, place the drawer on a chair beside her, 
look slowly over each “rehc,” and then put it back in 
its place. When she was quite alone she jbssed some of 
the letters as she might have kissed the hair of some 
loved one who was dead 
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Jeanne, coming mto the room suddenly, sometimes 
found her m tears 

"‘What IS the matter, mamma, dear?’' she would ask 

“My rehcs have upset me/’ the Baronne would an- 
swer, with a long-drawn sigh “They stir up pleasant 
memories which are all over now, and make me think 
of people whom I had almost forgotten I seem to see 
them, to hear then* voices, and it makes me sad. You 
will feel the same, later on ” 

If the Baron came in and found them talkmg like 
this, he would say 

“Jeanne, my dear, if you take my advice, you will 
bum all your letters — those from your mother, mme, 
everyone’s Theie is nothing more painful than to 
plunge mto the memories of one’s vouth when one is 
old ” 

But Jeanne also kept aU her old letters to form a 
“rehc-box,” although she differed from her mother in 
everythmg else, obeymg the hereditary mstmet for 
dreammg sentimentahty 

A few days after his arrival, business called the Baron 
away agam The Baronne soon began to get better, 
and Jeanne, forgetting Juhen’s mfidehty and Gilberte's 
treachery, was almost perfectly happy The weather 
was splendid Mild, starht nights followed the soft eve- 
nmgs, and glorious days began with dazzhng sunnses- 
The fields were covered with bright, sweet-smelhng 
flowers, and the vast cahn sea ghttered m the sun from 
mormng till mght 

One afternoon Jeanne went into the fields with Paul 
m her arms She felt an exqmsite gladness as she looked 
now at her son, now at the flowery grass by the road- 
side, and every mmute she pressed her baby closely to 
her and kissed him. Then, caressed by some sweet 
country perfume, she felt like swoomng, annihilated by 
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infinite happiness Then she thought of her child’s fu- 
ture \Miat would he be? Sometimes she hoped he 
would become a great man, famous and pow erful 
Sometimes she felt she would rather he remained wadi 
her, passing his hfe in tender devotion to his mother 
and unknown to the world When she loved him with 
her selfish mother’s heart, she wished him to remain 
simply her son, but when she hstened to her passionate 
reason she hoped he would become something of im- 
portance in the world 

She sat down at the edge of a ditch and studied the 
child’s face as if she had never really looked at it be- 
fore It seemed so strange to think that this httle baby 
would grow up, and walk with manly strides, that these 
soft cheeks would become bearded, and the feeble mur- 
mur change to a deep-toned voice 

Someone called her, and, lookmg up, she saw Manus 
runnmg towards her. Thinking he had come to an- 
nounce some visitor, she got up, feelmg vexed at bemg 
distuibed The boy was runnmg as fast as his legs could 
carry him 

"Madame^” he cned, when he was near enough to be 
heard "Madame la Baronne is very ill ” 

She felt as if a douche of cold water had been pomed 
down her spine, and ran back, her head m a whirl 
From a distance she could see a httle crowd standing 
under the plane-tree She rushed forward and when the 
group opened she saw her mother on the ground, her 
head supported by two pillows, her face black, her eyes 
closed, and her chest, which for the last twenty years 
had heaved so tumultuously, motionless The child’s 
nurse was standing there, she took him from his moth- 
er’s arms, and earned him away 

“How did It happen? What made her fall?” asked 
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Jeanne, looking up with haggard eyes "Send for the 
doctor immediately ” 

As she turned she saw the priest, who had heard 
about it somehow or other He at once offered his serv- 
ices, and, tummg up his sleeves, began to rub the 
Baronne with eau de Cologne and \’inegar, but this 
had no effect 

“She ought to be undressed and put to bed," said the 
pnest 

The farmer, Joseph CouiUard, old Simon and Lu- 
divine were there, and wath the Abbe’s assistance they 
tned to lift the Baromie, but when they lifted her, her 
head fell backwards, and her dress, w^hich they were 
grasping, gave way, her huge body was so heavy and 
hard to move Jeanne shrieked with horror They had to 
lay the huge, flabby body on the ground 

They had to bung an armchair from the drawing- 
room and when they had placed her m it, they could 
at last carry her They went slowdy up the stone steps 
and then upstairs When they reached the bedroom they 
placed her on the bed The cook was undressing her as 
best she could when the Widow Dentu came m, as if, 
like the pnest, she had "smelt death," as the servants 
said Joseph Couillard hurried off for the doctor, and 
the pnest was gomg to fetch the holy oil, when the 
nurse whispered m his ear 

^‘You needn’t trouble to go. Monsieur le cur6 I have 
seen too much of death not to know that she is gone " 

Jeanne, in desperation, begged them to tell her what 
she could do, what remedies they had better apply 
The pnest thought that anyhow he might pronounce an 
absolution, and for two hours they watched beside the 
lifeless, hvid body, Jeanne, racked with anguish and 
gnef, sobbmg aloud as she knelt beside the bed When 
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the door opened to admit the doctor, she thought that 
with him came safety and consolation and hope, and 
she rushed to meet him, trymg to tell him, in a voice 
broken with sobs, all the details of the catastrophe 

“She was walking — as she did every day — and she 
seemed qmte well, better even — than usual She had 
eaten some soup and two eggs for lunch, and — quite 
suddenly, without any warmng she fell — and turned 
black, as she is now, she has not moved since, and we 
have — tried everything to restore her to consciousness 
— every thmg 

She stopped abruptly for she saw the nurse making a 
sign to the doctor to intimate that it was all over Then 
she refused to understand the gesture, and went on 
anxiously 

“Is It anythmg senous? Do you think there is any 
danger^” 

He answered at last 

“I very much fear that — ^that life is extmct Be brave 
and try to bear up ” 

Jeanne opened her arms, and threw herself on her 
mother’s body Juhen came in He made no sign of gnef 
or pity, but stood looking simply vexed, he had been 
taken too much by surprise to at once assume an ex- 
pression of sorrow 

“I expected it,” he whispered ‘T knew she could not 
hve long ” 

He drew out his handkerchief, wiped his eyes, knelt 
down and crossed himself as he mumbled something, 
then rose and attempted to raise his wife She was clmg- 
mg to the corpse, almost lymg on it as she passionately 
kissed it, they had to drag her away for she was nearly 
mad with grief 

She was allowed to go back after an hour Then every 
shadow of hope vanished, and the room had been ar- 
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ranged as a death chamber Juhen and the pnest were 
standmg near one of the wmdows, talkmg in whispers 
The Widow Dentu was seated comfortably m an arm- 
chair, as one accustomed to watchmg by corpses, who 
feels at home m a house where death has entered, and 
she seemed to be already dozmg Night was falling 
The priest went to meet Jeanne as she came mto the 
room, and takmg both her hands m his, he poured an 
unctuous stream of pious consolation mto •fcs incon- 
solable heart He spoke of the dead woman m sacerdotal 
phrases, and, with the assumed sadness of the pnest for 
whom death is a wmdfall, he oflFered to pass the mght 
m prayers beside the body 

But Jeanne refused this offer as 'weU as she could for 
her tears She wanted to be alone, quite alone, with her 
mother this last mght 

‘'That cannot be,” interposed Juhen, “we will watch 
beside her together” 

She shook her head, unable to speak for some mo- 
ments, then she said 

“She was my mother, and I want to watch beside her 
alone ” 

“Let her do as she wants,” whispered the doctor, 
“the nurse can stay m the next room,” and Juhen and 
the pnest, thinkmg of their mght’s rest, gave m 

Then the Abbe Picot knelt down, prayed for a few 
moments, then rose and went out of the room, saymg, 
“She was a samtly woman,” m the same tone as he 
always said, “Dommus vobiscum ” 

“Won't you have some dinner?” asked the Vicomte 
m a perfectly ordmary voice 

Jeanne, not thinkmg he was speakmg to her, made no 
answer. 

“You would feel much better if you would eat some- 
thing,” he went on again 
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'Xet someone go for papa, directly,’’ she answered 
distractedly, and he went out of the room to dispatch a 
mounted messenger to Rouen 

She remained m a sort of stupor of gnef, as if she 
were waiting to give way to her passion of regret until 
she should be alone with her mother The room became 
filled with shadows The Widow Dentu moved noise- 
lessly about, finding and arrangmg thmgs m the dark, 
with the silent movement of a sick-nurse Then she lit 
two candles which she placed at the head of the bed 
on a small table covered with a white cloth Jeanne 
seemed unconscious of everythmg, she was waiting 
until she should be alone 

When he had dined, Juhen came upstairs agam and 
asked for the second time 

‘Won’t you have something to eat?” 

His wife shook her head, and he sat down lookmg 
more resigned than sad, and did not say anythmg more 
They all three sat apart from one another, the nurse 
dropped off to sleep every now and then, snored for a 
httle while, then awoke with a start After some tune 
Juhen rose and went over to his wife 

"Do you still want to be left alone^” he asked 
She involuntarily seized his hand m hers "Oh, yes, 
do leave me ” 

He kissed her on the forehead, whispered, "I shall 
come and see you from time to tune,” then went away 
with the Widow Dentu, who wheeled her armchair mto 
the next room 

Jeanne closed the door and opened both wmdows 
wide A warm breeze, laden with the sweet smell of 
the hay, blew mto the room, and on the lawn, which 
had been mown the day before, she could see the heaps 
of dry grass l)nng m the moonhght This pleasant sensa- 
tion hurt her, striking her as an uony She returned to 
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the bed, took one of the cold, still hands, and gazed at 
her mother 

She was no longer swollen as she was at the tune of 
the attack Now she seemed to be asleep, sleeping more 
peacefully than ever before, and the pale flame of the 
candles, stirred by the wmd, changed the shadows on 
the face every moment as though it moved and she were 
ahve again Jeanne looked at her hungrily, and from 
the depths of her childhood memories arose She re- 
membered her mother’s visits to the convent parlor, the 
way she used to hold out the bag of cakes to her, she 
thought of all her httle ways, her affectionate words, 
the way she used to move, tlie wrinkles that came 
round her eyes w^hen she laughed, the deep sigh she 
always heaved when she sat down, and all her httle, 
dail> habits, and as she stood gazing at the dead body 
she kept repeating, almost mechamcally, "She is dead, 
she IS dead,” until at last she realized all the horror of 
that wnrd 

The woman who was lymg there — ^mamma — httle 
mother — Madame Adelaide, was dead* She would never 
move, never speak, never laugh, never sit opposite her 
husband at the dinner-table agam, never say, "Good 
morning, Jeannette ” She was dead She would be en- 
closed m a coflSn, placed beneath the ground, and that 
would be the end, they would never see her agam It 
could not be possible! What* She would have no 
mother* 

This dear, famihar face, the first her eyes had seen, 
the first she had ever loved, this great reservoir of af- 
fection, this umque bemg, her mother, whose share of 
her heart was greater than that of all other human 
bemgs — ^she was gone. She had only a few hours left to 
look at her face, motionless and imconscious, then 
nothing, nothing more, only a memory. 
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And she fell on her knees m a paroxysm of despair, her 
hands clutchmg the sheet, her face buned in the covers 
as she cried m a heart-rendmg tone, "Oh, mamma, my 
poor mammal” Then feehng that she was losing her 
reason as she had done on the mght when she fled across 
the snow, she rose and ran to the wmdow to dnnk in the 
fresh air — ^the air which had not passed over the corpse 
or the bed on which it lay The new-mown hay, the 
trees, the waste land and the distant sea lay peacefully 
sleepmg m the tender moonhght Sometlung of this 
sweet calm entered into Jeanne, and she began to weep 
slowly Then she went back to her seat by the bed- 
side and held her mother’s dead hand m hers, as if she 
were watchmg by a sick-bed Attracted by the hghted 
candles, a big, winged insect had entered through the 
open wmdow and was flymg about the room, dashing 
against the wall at every moment hke a ball Disturbed 
by Its dromng flight Jeanne looked up to see where it 
was, but she could only see its shadow mo\rmg over the 
white ceilmg. 

She ceased to hear it, and then, she noticed the 
regular tickmg of the clock and another famter noise, 
or rather an almost imperceptible rusthng It was the 
tickmg of her mother’s watch, which had been for- 
gotten when her dress had been taken off and thrown 
at the foot of the bed Suddenly a vague contrast be- 
tween this httle piece of mechamsm still movmg, while 
her mother lay dead, sent a fresh pang of anguish 
through her heart She looked at the time It was hardly 
half-past ten, and as she thought of the long mght to 
come, she was seized with a honnble dread 

Other memories came back to her, those of her own 
life — of Rosahe, of Gilberte — of the bitter disillusion- 
ment of her heart Life contamed nothing but misery 
and pam, misfortune and death, there was nothing true, 
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nothing honest, everything caused suffering and tears 
Where could repose and happiness be founds In an- 
other existence, no doubt, when the soul had been de- 
hvered from its earthly trials The souh Her thoughts 
turned to this unfathomable mystery, seizmg at once 
upon poetic theories which were immediately upset by 
others no less unreal Where was her mother's soul now, 
the soul which had forsaken this still, cold body^ Per- 
haps it was far away, floating in space Where^ Was it 
wandering hke some invisible bird freed from its cage^ 
Had it returned to God, or was it scattered among the 
new germs of creation^ It might be very near, perhaps 
m this very room, hovering around the mammate body 
it had left, and at this thought Jeanne fancied she felt a 
breath, as if a spirit had passed by her She was light- 
ened, horribly frightened, so that she dared not move, 
nor breathe, nor turn round to look behind her, her heart 
beating valdly as m a nightmare 

At that moment the mvisible msect again commenced 
Its flight around the room, knocking against the walls 
Jeanne trembled from head to foot, then, as she recog- 
mzed the buzzing she felt a httle reassured, and rose 
and looked around Her eyes fell on the escritoire with 
the sphinxes’ heads, the guardian of the “rehcs ” As she 
looked at it a tender and curious thought came to her 
mmd It was to read over m this last watch, as though 
they were a prayer-book, the old letters that her mother 
loved It seemed to her that she was about to perform 
a dehcate and sacred, a really fihal duty, which would 
give pleasure to httle mother in the other world 

It was the correspondence of her grandfather and 
grandmother, whom she had never known She wanted 
her hands to jom theirs across the corpse of their daugh- 
ter, to ]om them on this funeral mght, as if they, too, 
were suffenng, and form a mysterious chain of affection 
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between those who had died so long ago and the woman 
who had but just jomed them, and her child who was 
still on earth 

She got up and pulled down the hd of the httle desk, 
and took from the lowest drawer about ten small packets 
of faded paper, carefully tied up and ranged m order 
A refinement of sentimentahty prompted her to place 
them all on the bed m the Baronne’s arms, then she be- 
gan to read 

They were old-fashioned letters with the perfume of 
another century about tliem, such as one finds m old 
family desks The first commenced, "My dearest”, an- 
other "My little darling”, then came some begmnmg 
“My pet” — "jMy beloved daughter,” then "My dear 
child” — ^"My dear Adelaide” — ^"My dear daughter,” 
varying as the letters had been addressed to the child, 
the young girl, and, later on, to the young wife They 
were all full of foolish, lovmg phrases, and news about 
a thousand msignificant, homely events, which, to a 
stranger, would have seemed too trivial to mention 
"Father has influenza, Hortense has burnt her finger, 
Croquerat, the cat, is dead, the fir-tree which stood on 
the nght-hand side of the gate has been cut down, 
mother lost her prayer-book as she was coming home 
from church, she thinks someone must have stolen it,” 
and they talked about people whom Jeanne had never 
known, but whose names she vaguely remembered 
hearmg in her childhood 

She was touched by these simple details which 
seemed to reveal all her mother’s past life and the m- 
most secrets of her heart to her She looked at the corpse 
as it lay there, and suddenly she began to read the 
letters aloud, as though to console and gladden the dead 
woman, and the still corpse seemed happy One by one 
she threw the letters on the foot of the bed, resolvmg to 
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place them all m her mother s cojBBn as if they were 
flowers 

She untied another packet These were m another 
handwTitmg, and began, cannot hve without your 
kisses I love you madly 

There was nothing more, not even a signature She 
turned the paper over, unable to understand it It was 
addressed clearly enough to “Madame la Baronne Le 
Perthuis des Vauds ” 

She opened the next “Come tomght as soon as he has 
gone out We shall have at least one hour together. I 
adore you ” 

Another “I have passed a mght of angmsh, longmg 
for you m vam I fancied you in my arms, your mouth 
qmvermg beneath mine, your eyes looking mto my eyes 
And then I could have dashed myself from the wmdow, 
as I thought that, at that very moment, you were sleep- 
ing beside him, that he could love you when he \vished 

Jeanne was perfectly bewildered What did that 
mean? To whom, for whom, from whom were these 
words of love? 

She went on reading, commg across fresh impas- 
sioned declarations, appomtments with wammgs as to 
prudence, and always at the end the six words “Be sure 
to bum this letter*” 

At last she came to an ordinary note, merely accept- 
mg an mvitation to dinner, it was signed “Paul d’Enne- 
mare,” and was m the same WTitmg He was the man of 
whom the Baron still spoke as “Poor old Paul,” and 
whose wife had been the Baronne's dearest friend* 

Then mto Jeanne’s mmd came a suspicion which at 
once changed to a certamty — he had been her mother’s 
lover! With a sudden gesture of loathing, she threw from 
her aU these odious letters, as she would have shaken 
off some venomous reptile, and, runnmg to the window. 
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she wept bitterly, with cries that racked her breast in 
spite of her All her strength seemed to have left her, 
she sank on the ground, and, hiding her face in the cur- 
tains to stifle her moans, she sobbed in an agony of de- 
spair She would have crouched there the whole mght if 
the sound of someone moving in the next room had not 
made her start to her feet Perhaps it was her father! 
And all these letters were lymg on the bed and on the 
floor! He had only to come m and open one, and he 
would know all! 

She seized all the old, yellow papers — ^her grand- 
parent’s epistles, the love-letters, those she had not un- 
folded, those that were still lying in the drawer — and 
threw them all into the fireplace Then she took one of 
the candles which were burmng on the httle table, and 
set fire to this heap of paper. A bright flame sprang up 
at once, hghtmg up the room, the bed and the corpse 
with a bright, flickering light and castmg on the white 
bed-curtam a dark, trembhng shadow of the rigid face 
and huge body beneath the sheet 

When there was nothing left but a heap of ashes m 
the bottom of the grate, Jeanne went and sat by the 
open window, as though now she dared not sit by the 
corpse She began to cry agam, and, hidmg her face in 
her hands, she moaned out in heartbroken tones, "Oh, 
poor mamma! Poor mammal” 

Then a terrible thought came to her Suppose her 
mother, by some strange chance, was not dead, suppose 
she was only m a trance-hke sleep and should suddenly 
nse and speak! Would not the knowledge of this hor- 
rible secret lessen her love for her mother? Should she 
be able to kiss her with the same respect, and regard her 
with the same esteem as before? No! She knew it would 
be impossible, and the thought almost broke her heart 

The mght wore on, the stars were fadmg, and a cool 
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breeze sprang up The moon was slowly sinkmg towards 
the sea, over which she was sheddmg her pearly hght, 
and the memory of that other mght she had passed at 
the wmdow, the mght of her return to Les Peoples, 
came back to Jeanne Ah^ how far away that was* How 
changed everything was, and what a different future 
lay before her! Over the sky crept a tinge of pink, a 
joyous, lovely, enchanting pink She looked at it m sur- 
prise, as at some phenomenon, this radiant break of 
day, and asked herself if it were possible that, on a 
planet where such dawns were found, there should be 
neither joy nor happiness 

A noise at the door made her start It was Juhen. 
‘Well,” he said, "are you not very tired?” 

She murmured, "No,” happy at being no longer alone 
“Go and rest now,” he said* She kissed her mother, a 
long, sad kiss, then she went to her room 

That day passed m attending to those melancholy 
duties that always surround a death, the Baron came m 
the evemng, and cried a great deal The next day the 
funeral took place After she had pressed her hps to the 
clammy forehead for the last time, performed the final 
duties, and seen the cofiBn fastened down, Jeanne re- 
tired The mourners were expected 

Gilberte arrived first, and threw herself mto her 
friend's arms, sobbing violently From the wmdows the 
carnages could be seen turmng by the railings and dnv- 
mg up, and voices were heard in the hall The room 
gradually filled "with women m mourning, with whom 
Jeanne was not acquamted, then the Marqmse de Cou- 
teher and the Vicomtesse de BnseviUe amved, and 
\\ ent up to her and kissed her She suddenly perceived 
that Axmt Lison was m the room, and she gave her such 
an affectionate embrace, that the old maid was nearly 
overcome Juhen came m dressed in deep mourning, he 
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seemed very busy and very pleased that all these people 
had come He whispered some question to his wife 
about the arrangements, and added in a low tone 

"It will be a veiy grand funeral, all the best families 
are here ” 

Then he went away again, bowmg gravely to the 
ladies 

Aunt Lison and the Comtesse Gilberte stayed with 
Jeanne while the burial was takmg place The Comtesse 
repeatedly kissed her, murmuring, "Poor darhng, poor 
darhng,” and when the Comte de Fourville came to take 
his wife home, he wept as if he had lost his own mother 

X 

The next few days were very sad, those duU days m 
a house which seems empty because of the absence of 
a loved one who has gone forever, those days of sufiEer- 
ing renewed each tune one’s hand encounters objects 
which the dead person constantly used Every moment 
a memory strikes the heart and bruises it There is the 
empty chair, the umbrella stdl standmg m the hah, the 
glass which the maid has not yet washed In every room 
there is something lying, the scissors, an odd glove, the 
book whose pages are dog-eared from the touch of 
fingers now stiff, the numberless other objects, which, 
insignificant m themselves, become a source of sharp 
pam because they recall so vividly a thousand htde de- 
tails, and one longs to flee anywhere else, to escape 
from this haunted house But one must stay because 
others are there who remam and also suffer. 

In addition, Jeanne was crushed by the pam of her 
discovery. The thought of it oppressed her and her 
wounded heart did not heal. The terrible secret m- 
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creased her sense of desolation tenfold, for her con- 
fidence had been shattered with her only remaining 
behef 

Her father soon went away, to find rehef from the 
gnef which was deadenmg all his faculties m change 
of air and change of scene 

The old house, which witnessed every now and then 
the disappearance of one of its masters, resumed its 
quiet, regular existence 

Then Paul fell ill, and Jeanne nearly went mad She 
remained for twehe days unable to sleep and scarcely 
touching food The boy got well, but there remained 
the thought that he might die What should she do if 
he did^ What would become of her^ Gradually there 
came a vague longing for another child, and soon she 
could think of nothing else, entirely possessed by her 
old desire to have about her a boy and a girl, and it 
became an obsession But smce Rosalie had been sent 
away, she had lived quite apart from Julien, and at the 
present moment it seemed utterly impossible to renew 
their former relations Juhehs affections were centered 
elsewhere, she knew that, and the mere thought of 
havmg to submit to his caresses agam made her shud- 
der with disgust 

StJl, she would have overcome her repugnance, so 
tormented was she by the desire for another child, but 
she did not know how to resume their marital relations 
She would have died rather than let her husband guess 
what was m her thoughts, and he never seemed to 
dream of approachmg her now Perhaps she would 
have given up the idea had not each mght the vision 
of a daughter playmg with Paul under the plane-tree 
appeared to her Sometimes she felt she mtist get up 
and silently jom her husband m his room, twice, m 
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fact, she did ghde to his door, but each time she came 
back, without havmg turned the handle, her heart beat- 
ing with shame 

The Baron was away, her mother was dead, and now 
Jeanne had no one she could consult, to whom she 
could confide this dehcate secret She made up her 
mind, at last, to tell the Abb4 Picot her difficulty, under 
the seal of confession She went to him one day and 
found him m his httle garden, reading his breviary 
among the fruit-trees She talked to him for a few mm- 
utes about one thmg and another, then she faltered, 
with a blush "Monsieur TAbbe, I want to confess ” 
He put on his spectacles to look at her better, for 
he was astonished "I don't think you can have any 
very heavy sms on your conscience," he said, with a 
laugh 

"No, but I want to ask your advice on a subject so — 
so painful to enter upon, that I dare not talk about it 
in an ordmary way," she rephed, now thoroughly con- 
fused 

He dropped his jovial manner at once and assumed 
his priestly air 

"Very well, my daughter, come to the confessional, 
and I will hear you there " 

But she suddenly felt a scruple at talkmg of such 
thmgs m the qmetness of an empty church 

"No, Monsieur le cur4 — ^after all — ^if you will let me 
— can tell you here what I want to say See, we will 
go and sit m your httle arbor over there " 

As they walked slowly over to the arbor she tried to 
find the words m which she could best begm They 
sat down, and she commenced, as if she were confess- 
mg, "Father,” then hesitated, said agam, "Father,” then 
stopped altogether, too ashamed to contmue 

The pnest crossed his hands over his stomach and 
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waited for her to go on ‘Well, my daughter,” he said, 
perceiving her embarrassment, seem afraid to say 
what it is, come now, be brave ” 

''Father, I want to have another child,” she said ab- 
ruptly, like a coward throwing himself headlong into 
the danger he dreads 

The priest, hardly understanding what she meant, 
made no answer, and she tried to explam herself, but, m 
her confusion, she was at a loss for words 

"I am quite alone m life now, my father and my hus- 
band do not agree, my mother is dead, and — and — ^the 
other day I almost lost my son,” she whispered with a 
shudder. "What would have become of me if he had 
died?” 

She was silent The priest looked at her m bewilder- 
ment. 

'"There, there, come to the pomt,” he said 

"I want to have another child,” she repeated 

He was used to the coarse pleasantries of the peas- 
ants, who did not mmd what they said before him, and 
he answered, with a smile and a knowing shake of the 
head, "Well, it seems to me that depends entirely on 
you ” 

She raised her clear eyes to his and said, hesitatingly: 

"But — but — don’t you understand that smce — ^smce 
that trouble with — the — maid — my husband and I hve 
— quite apart ” 

Accustomed as he was to the promiscmty and easy 
morals of the peasants, this revelation astomshed him. 
Then he thought he could guess what the young >vife 
really wanted, and he looked at her out of the comer 
of his eye, pitymg her, and sympathizmg with her dis- 
tress 

"Yes, yes, I know exactly what you mean. I can qmte 
imderstand that you should find your — your widow- 
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hood hard to bear You are young, healthy, and it is 

only natural, very natural” 

He began to smile, carried away by the Rabelaisian 
temper of the country pnest “Besides, the Church al- 
lows these feehngs, sometimes,” he went on, gently tap- 
pmg Jeanne’s hands ‘What are we told*^ That carnal 
desires may be satisfied lawfully m wedlock only Well, 
you are married, are you not? You know what that 
means ” 

She, m her turn, had not at first understood what his 
words imphed, but when his meamng dawned on her, 
her face became crimson, and her eyes filled with tears 

“OhI Monsieur le cur4, what do you mean? What do 

you think^ I assure you — assure and she could 

not contmue for her sobs 

Her emotion surprised him, and he tried to console 
her. 

“There, there,” he said, “I did not mean to pam you 
I was only jokmg, and there’s no harm in a joke between 
decent people But leave it all m my hands, and I will 
speak to M Juhen ” 

She did not know what to say She wished, now, that 
she could refuse his help, for she feared his want of tact 
would only mcrease her difficulties, but she did not dare 
say anythmg 

“Thank you. Monsieur le cur6,” she stammered, and 
then humed away 

A week passed She hved m an agony of doubts and 
fears Then one evenmg, Juhen watched her curiously 
all through dinner, with a certam smile on his hps, 
which she knew m his playful moods He evmced to- 
wards her a gallantry which was faintly tmged with 
irony. After dinner they walked up and down the 
Baronne’s avenue, and he whispered m her ear. 
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"Then we are going to be friends again?” 

She made no answer, and kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground where there was a straight line, hardly \’isible 
now, as the grass had grown It was the Ime traced by 
the Baronne’s foot, which was gradually bemg effaced, 
just as her memory was fadmg, and Jeanne s heart felt 
swelhng and burstmg with gnef, she seemed so lonely, 
so separated from everybody 

"For my part, I am only too pleased,” continued 
Juhen "I was afraid of displeasmg you ” 

The sxm was settmg, the air was mild Jeanne longed 
to weep, to rest her head on some loving heart, and 
there whisper her sorrows A sob rose in her throat She 
threw herself into Juhen’s arms and wept He looked at 
her head m surprise, unable to see her face, and he 
dropped a condescending lass upon her hair, thinkmg 
she still loved him Then they went mdoors in silence 
and he followed her to her room and spent the mght 
with her 

To him this renewal of their former relations was a 
duty, though hardly an unpleasant one, while she sub- 
mitted to his embraces as a disgustmg, painful neces- 
sity, and resolved to put an end to them forever, as soon 
as she was agam pregnant Soon, however, she foimd 
that her husband’s caresses were not as they used to 
be, they may have been more refined, they certainly 
were not so complete He treated her like a careful 
lover, instead of an easy husband She was astonished, 
observed him and soon discovered that his caresses al- 
ways stopped before conception was possible 

^Why do you not give yourself up to me as you used 
to do?” she whispered one mght, her hps close to his 
^To keep you out of the family way, of course,” he 
answered with a chuckle. 
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She started 

“Don't you wish for any more children, then?" she 
asked 

His amazement was so great, that, for a moment, he 
was silent, then 

“Eh? What do you say?" he exclaimed “Are you in 
your right senses? Another child? I should think not, 
mdeed^ WeVe already got one too many, squalhng and 
costing money, and bothering everybody Another 
child^ No, thank you^" 

She clasped him m her arms, pressed her hps to his 
and murmured 

“Oh* I entreat you, make me a mother once more"" 

“Don't be so foolish," he rephed, angrily “Pray don't 
let me hear any more of this nonsense ” 

She said no more, but she resolved to tnck him into 
giving her the happiness she desired She tned to pio- 
long her kisses, and threw her arms passionately around 
him, pressing him to her, and pretending a delirium of 
love she was very far from feehng She tried every 
means to make him lose control over himself, but she 
never once succeeded 

Tormented more and more by her desire, driven to 
extremities, and ready to do or dare anything to gam 
her ends, she went again to the Abb6 Picot She found 
him just fimshing lunch, with his face crimson, as he 
always had palpitation of the heart after eating He 
looked up as she came m, and, anxious to hear the result 
of his mediation 

“Well?" he exclaimed 

“My husband does not want any more children," she 
answered at once without any of the hesitation or 
shamefaced timidity she had shown before 

The priest got very mterested, and turned towards 
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her, ready to hear once more of those secrets of wedded 
life, the revelation of which made the task of confessing 
so pleasant to him 

“How IS that^” he asked 

In spite of her determination to tell him all, Jeanne 
hardly knew how to evplam herself 

“He — he refuses — to make me a mother ” 

The priest understood at once, it was not the first time 
he had heard of such things, but he asked for all the 
details, and enjoyed them as a hungry man would a 
feast. Then he reflected for a few moments, and in calm 
tones, as if he were speakmg of a good harvest, he 
drew up a plan of campaign, settlmg every detail 
“My dear child, the only thing you can do is to 
make your husband beheve you are pregnant, then he 
will cease his precautions, and you wall become so m 
reality ” 

Jeanne blushed to the roots of her hair, but, deter- 
mined to be ready for every emergency, she argued. 
“But — suppose he should not beheve me^'^ 

The priest knew too well the ms and outs of human 
nature not to have an answer for that 

'“Tell everybody you are pregnant When he sees that 
every one else beheves it, he will soon beheve it himself 
You wall be doing no WTong,” he added, to quiet his 
conscience for advismg this deception, “the Church 
does not permit any connecbon beUveen man and 
woman, except for the purpose of procreation ” 

Jeanne followed the priest’s artful device, and, a fort- 
night later, told Juhen she thought she was pregnant. 
He started up 

“It isn’t possible^ You can’t be^” 

She gave him her reasons for thmking so 
“Bahl” he answered ‘Tou wait a httle while.” 
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Every morning he asked, but she always re- 

phed, “No, not yet, I am very much mistaken if I am 
not pregnant 

He also began to think so, and his surprise was only 
equaled by his annoyance 

‘Well, I can^t understand it,” was all he could say 
“I’ll be hanged if I know how^ it can have happened ” 
At the end of a month she began to tell people the 
news, but she said nothmg about it to the Comtesse Gil- 
berte, for she felt an old feeling of delicacy in mention- 
ing It to her At the very first suspicion of his wife’s 
pregnancy, Juhen had ceased to touch her, then, angnly 
thmkmg, “Well, at any rate, this brat wasn’t wanted,” 
he made up his mind to make the best of it, and re- 
commenced his visits to his wife’s room Everything 
happened as the pnest had predicted, and Jeanne be- 
came pregnant Then, in a transport of joy, she took a 
vow of eternal chastity as a token of her rapturous grati- 
tude to the distant divimty she adored, and hence- 
forth closed her door to her husband 

She again felt almost happy, astomshed at the ease 
with which her gnef over the death of her mother had 
calmed down She thought she was inconsolable, and 
now after barely two months that wound was healing, 
and all that remained was merely a vague melancholy, 
like the shadow of a great sorrow resting over her life 
It seemed impossible that any other catastrophe could 
happen now, her children would grow up and love her, 
her old age would be calm and happy without her hus- 
band 

Towards the end of September the Abbe Picot came 
to the chiteau, in a new cassock which had only one 
week’s stains upon it, to mtroduce his successor, the 
Abbe Tolbiac, The latter was small, thm, and very 
young, with hollow, black-encircled eyes which be- 
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tokened the depth and violence of his feelings, and a 
decisive way of speaking The Abb6 Picot had heen ap- 
pointed Dean of GoderviUe Jeanne felt very sad at the 
thought of his departure, he was connected, in her 
thoughts, with all the chief events of her hfe, for he had 
married her, christened Paul, and buried the Baronne, 
She liked him because he was always so good-tempered 
and unaffected, and she could not imagine Etouvent 
without the Abbe Picot’s fat figure trotting past the 
farms He himself did not seem greatly rejoiced at his 
promotion 

“I have been here eighteen years/* he said, "and it 
grieves me to go to another place Oh^ this hv'mg is not 
worth much, I know, and as for the people — ^well, the 
men have no more rehgion than they ought to have, the 
women are not so moral as thev nught be, and the girls 
never dream of being married m church, until they have 
VTLSited the shnne of Notre Dame du Gros Ventre, and 
orange blossoms are not worth much m these parts, still 
I love the place ” 

The new pnest had been fidgeting impatiently dur- 
mg this speech, and his face had turned very red 

"I shall soon have all that changed,” he said, abruptly, 
as soon as the other pnest had fimshed speakmg, and 
he looked hke an angry child m his worn but spotless 
cassock, so thin and small was he 

The Abbe Picot looked at him sideways, as he al- 
ways did when anything amused him 

‘Tiisten,” he said "You will have to cham up your 
panshioners if you want to prevent that sort of thmg; 
and I don’t beheve even that would be any good.” 

^We shall see,” answered the httle pnest m a cuttmg 
tone. 

The old priest smiled and slowly took a pinch of 
snuff 
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“Age and experience will alter your views, you will 
only estrange the last of the faithful Folk believe here- 
abouts, but they do what they like Beware When I see 
a girl come to mass with a waist bigger than it ought 
to be, I say to myself — Well, she is gomg to bring me 
another parishioner’ — and I try to marry her off You 
can’t prevent them from gomg wrong, but you can find 
out the father of the child and prevent him forsakmg 
the mother Marry them, marry them, and don’t trouble 
yourself about anything else ” 

*We will not argue on this point, for we should never 
agree,” answered the new priest, a httle roughly, and 
the Abbe Picot again began to express his regret at 
leavmg the village, and the sea which he could see from 
his wmdows, and the httle funnel-shaped valleys, where 
he went to read his breviary and where he could see the 
boats m the distance Then the two priests rose to go, 
and the Abbe Picot kissed Jeanne, who nearly cried 
A week afterwards, the Abb4 Tolbiac called again 
He spoke of the reforms he was bringing about as if he 
were a prince taking possession of his kingdom He 
begged the Vicomtesse to commumcate on all feast 
days, and to attend mass regularly on Sundays 

“You and I are at the head of the parish,” he said, 
“and we ought to rule it, and always set it a good ex- 
ample, but, if we wish to have any influence, we must 
be umted If the Church and the Chateau support each 
other, the cottage will fear and obey us ” 

Jeanne’s rehgion was simply a matter of sentiment, 
she had merely the dreamy faith that a woman never 
qmte loses, and if she performed any rehgious duties at 
it was only because she had been so used to them 
at the convent, for the Baron’s carpmg philosophy had 
long ago overthrown all her convictions. The Abb4 had 
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always been contented with the little she did do, and 
never scolded her But when his successor did not see 
her at church on the pre\nous Sunday, he had hastened 
to the chateau to question and reprimand her She did 
not \vish to quarrel with him, so she promised, inwardly 
resolving to go regularly only for a few weeks, out of 
good nature 

Little by httle, however, she fell into the habit of 
frequenting the church, and, in a short time, she w^as 
entirely under the influence of the delicate-lookmg, 
zealous and strong-willed priest His ardor and enthu- 
siasm appealed to her love of mysticism, and he seemed 
to make the chord of rehgious poetry, which she pos- 
sessed in common with every woman, vibrate within 
her His rigid austerity, his contempt for luxury and 
sensuahty, his disdain for the things that usually occupy 
the thoughts of men. Ins love of God, his youthful, in- 
tolerant mexpenence, his scathing words, his inflexible 
will made Jeanne compare him, m her mind, to the early 
martyrs, and she, who had already suffered so much, 
whose eyes had been so rudely opened to the deceptions 
of life, let herself be completely ruled by the rigid fanat- 
icism of this boy w''ho was the minister of Heaven He 
led her to the feet of Christ the Consoler, teaching her 
how the holy joys of rehgion could alleviate all her sor- 
rows, and as she knelt in the confessional, she humbled 
herself and felt httle and weak before this pnest, who 
looked about fifteen years old 

Soon he was detested by the whole countryside With 
no pity for his own weaknesses, he showed a violent in- 
tolerance for those of others The thmg above all others 
that roused his anger and mdignation was — ^love He 
denounced it from the pulpit m crude terms, as is the 
practice of the Church, thimdermg out terrible judg- 
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ments against concupiscence over the heads of his rustic 
audience, and, as the pictures he portrayed m his fury 
persistently haunted his mind, he trembled with rage 
and stamped his foot in anger The grown-up girls and 
the young fellows cast sidelong glances at each other 
across the aisle, and the old peasants, who hked to ]oke 
about such matters, expressed their disapproval of the 
httle priest’s intolerance as they walked back to their 
farms after service with their wives m black capes and 
their sons m blue blouses The whole countryside was 
in an uproar 

The priest’s seventy and the harsh penances he m- 
flicted at confession were rumored about, and, as he ob- 
stinately refused to grant absolution to the girls whose 
chastity was not immaculate, smiles accompamed the 
whispers When, at the holy festivals, several of the 
youths and girls stayed in their seats mstead of gomg 
to commumcate with the others, most of the congrega- 
tion laughed outright as they looked at them He began 
to watch for lovers hke a keeper on the lookout for 
poachers, and on moonht mghts, he hunted up the 
couples along the ditches, behind the bams and among 
the clumps of mshes on the hillsides One mght he 
came upon two who did not cease their love-making 
even in his presence, they were strollmg along a ditch 
filled with stones, with their arms roimd one another, 
kissing each other as they walked 

“Will you stop that, you rascals*^” cned the pnest 

"You mind yer own busmess. Father,” rephed the lad, 
turmng round “This ain’t no busmess of yours ” 

Then the priest picked up some stones and threw 
them at the couple as he might have done at stray dogs, 
and they both ran off, laughing The next Simday the 
pnest mentioned them by name before the whole con- 
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gregation All the young fellows soon ceased to attend 
mass 

The priest dined at the chateau every Thursday, but 
he very often went there on other davs to talk to his 
pemtent Jeanne became as ardent and as enthusiastic 
as he, as she discussed supernatural things, using the 
old and comphcated arsenal of religious contro\ersv 
They would both walk along the Baronne's avenue talk- 
ing of Christ and the Apostles, of the \^rgm Mary and 
of the Fathers of the Church as if they had really 
known them Sometimes they stopped their walk to ask 
each other profound questions, which made them wan- 
der off into mystical divagations, and she v ould lose her- 
self m cloudy, poetic arguments, while he, being more 
exact, would reason like a lawyer possessed with the 
mama of proving the possibihty of squaring the circle 

Juhen treated the new priest w^ith great respect. 
“That’s the sort of a priest I like,” he was continuallv 
saying “Half-measures don’t do for him,” and he zeal- 
ously set a good example by frequently confessing and 
commumcatmg Hardly a day passed now without the 
Vicomte going to the Fourvilles, either to shoot with 
the Comte, who could not do without him, or to nde 
wath the Comtesse regardless of ram and bad weather 

“They are ndmg-mad,” remarked the Comte, *lDut 
the exercise does my wife good ” 

The Baron returned about the middle of November 
He was changed, aged, faded, filled with a deep sadness 
which had taken possession of his mind His love for his 
daughter seemed to have gamed in strength, as if these 
few months of dreary lonelmess had aggravated his 
need of affection, confidence and tenderness Jeanne 
told him nothmg about her new ideas, her mtimacy with 
the Abb6 Tolbiac, or her rehgious enthusiasm, but the 
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first time he saw the priest he felt an invmcible dislike 
for him, and when his daughter asked him m the e\e- 
nmg, ‘"Well, what do you think of him?” 

“He IS hke an mqmsitor^” he answered “He seems 
to me a very dangerous man ” 

When the Baron learned from the peasants, whose 
fnend he was, about the young priest’s harshness and 
bigotry and the sort of war of persecution he waged 
against natural laws and instincts, his dislike changed 
to a violent hatred He, the Baron, belonged to the 
school of philosophers who worship nature, to him it 
seemed something touchmg when he saw two ammals 
unite, and he was always ready to fall on his knees be- 
fore the sort of pantheistic God he worshiped, but he 
shrank from the Cathohc conception of a God, of bour- 
geois instincts, Jesuitical wrath and tyrannical revenge, 
a God, in fact, who seemed less to him than that bound- 
less ommpotent nature, which is at once life, hght, earth, 
thought, plant, rock, man, air, ammal, planet, god and 
insect, because it is creation, stronger than human will 
and vaster than reason, that nature which produces all 
things without aim, without reason, or hmit, in every 
shape and form tliroughout the umverse, according to 
the exigencies of chance, and the presence of heat, to 
foster planetary life Nature contained the germ of 
everything, and she brought forth life and thought, as 
trees bear flowers and fruit 

To him, therefore, reproduction was a great law of 
Nature, and to be respected as the sacred and divine act 
which accomplished the constant though unexpressed 
will of this Universal Being, and he at once began a 
campaign from farm to farm against this intolerant 
pnest who opposed the laws of life It grieved Jeanne to 
the heart, and she prayed to the Lord, and implored 
her father, but he always answered 
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"It IS everyone’s right and duty to fight against such 
men, for they are not hke human creatures They are 
not human,” he repeated, shaking his long white hair. 
"They understand nothing of hfe, and they move in a 
harmful dream, they are contrary to Nature ” And he 
pronounced "‘contrary to Nature” as if he were uttermg 
a curse 

The pnest had at once recognized in him an enemy,, 
and, as he wished to remain master of the chateau and 
its young mistress, he temporized, feehng sure of victory 
m the end By chance he had discovered the love affair 
of Juhen and Gilberte, and his one idea was to break it 
off by no matter what means He came to see Jeanne 
one day, and, after a long talk on the mystery of Me, he 
asked her to umte with him in fighting against and 
destroymg the \vickedness which was m her ov^ n family, 
and to save two souls which were in danger She asked 
him what he meant 

"The hour has not yet come,” he rephed, “but I will 
see you again soon,” and with that he abruptly left her 
'The winter was drawing to an end, a “rotten” winter, 
as the country people say, damp and mild He came 
again in a few days and spoke in vague terms of a dis- 
graceful connection between people whose conduct 
ought to be irreproachable It was the duty, he said, 
of those who were aware of what was going on, to use 
every means to put an end to it He used all sorts of lofty 
arguments, and then, takmg Jeanne’s hand, adjured her 
to open her eyes, to understand and to help him 

This time Jeanne saw what he meant, but terrified at 
the thought of all the trouble that might be brought to 
her home, which was now so peaceful, she pretended 
not to know to what he was alluding Then he hesitated 
no longer, but spoke m teims there could be no mis- 
understandmer 
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“I am going to perform a very painful duty, but I can- 
not leave it undone The office I hold forbids me to leave 
you m Ignorance of the sin you can prevent Learn that 
your husband chenshes a criminal afiFection for Mad- 
ame de Fourville ” 

Jeanne bent her head m feeble resignation* 

^"What do you mtend to do?” asked the pnest 
‘What can I do^” she murmured 
"Throve yourself in the way as an obstacle to this 
guilty love,” he answered, violently 

She began to cry, and said in a broken voice 
“But he has deceived me before with a servant, he 
wouldn’t hsten to me, he doesn’t love me now, he ill- 
treats me if I manifest any desire that does not please 
him, so what can I do?” 

The pnest, without makmg any direct answer, ex- 
claimed 

“Then you bow before this sin! You submit to it* You 
consent to it! There is adultery under your own roof, and 
you tolerate it* The crime is bemg perpetrated before 
your eyes, and you refuse to see it* Are you a Christian 
woman*^ Are you a wife and a mother^” 

“What would you have me do^” she sobbed 
“Anythmg rather than allow this sm to contmue,” he 
xephed. “Anythmg, I tell you Leave him Flee from this 
house which has been defiled ” 

“But I have no money,” she rephed “And I am not 
brave now as I used to be Besides, how can I leave 
without any proofs of what you are saymgf^ I have not 
the right to do so ” 

The priest rose to his feet, quivermg with mdignation 
“You are hstemng to the dictates of your cowardice, 
Madame I thought you were a different woman, but 
you axe unworthy of God’s mercy.” 
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She fell on her knees 
‘‘Oh’ Do not abandon me, I implore you. Advise me 
what to do ” 

“Open M de Fourville^s eyes,'* he said, shortly “It is 
his duty to end this liaison ” 

She was seized with terror at this advice 
“But he would kill them And should I turn informer^ 
Oh, not that’ Never, never’” 

He raised his hand as if to curse her, his whole soul 
stirred with anger 

“Live on m your shame and in your wickedness, for 
you are more guilty than they are You are the wife who 
condones her husband's sm’ My place is no longer here ” 
He turned to go, tremblmg all over with wrath She 
followed him distractedly, ready to give in, and be- 
ginnmg to promise, but he would not hsten to her and 
strode rapidly along, furiously shaking his big blue 
umbrella which was nearly as high as himself He saw 
Juhen standmg near the gate, superjntendmg the prun- 
mg of some trees, so he turned o£F to the left to reach the 
road by way of the Couillards' farm, and as he walked 
he kept saymg to Jeanne 

‘Xeave me, Madame I have nothmg further to say to 
you ” 

Right m his road, m the middle of the farmyard, a 
group of children, those of the house and some neigh- 
bor’s children, were standing aroimd the kennel of 
Mirza, the dog, lookmg curiously at somethmg with 
silent and concentrated attention In the midst of them 
stood the Baron, his hands behind his back, also look- 
ing on wnth curiosity One would have taken him for a 
schoolmaster When he saw the pnest approachmg, he 
moved away so as not to have to meet him and speak to 
him 
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Jeanne said entreatingly, "Give me a few days, then 
return I will tell you what I have been able to do, what 
I have arranged, and we can talk it over together ” 

By that time they had almost reached the group of 
children and the priest went to see what it was that was 
interestmg them so deeply It was the dog whelping, 
£ve httle pups were already crawlmg round the mother, 
who gently hcked them as she painfully lay on her side 
before the kennel, and just as the priest looked over the 
children s heads, a spasm seized the ammal and a sixth 
appeared When they saw it, all the youngsters clapped 
their hands with joy, crying 

"There^s another^ There’s another^” 

To them it was simply a perfectly pure and natural 
amusement, and they watched these pups bemg bom as 
they might have watched the apples fallmg from a tree 
The Abb6 Tolbiac stood still for a moment m horrified 
surprise, then, givmg way to his passion, he raised his 
umbrella and began to ram down blows on the chil- 
dren’s heads The startled urchins ran off as fast as they 
could go, and he found himself left alone with the dog, 
which was painfully trying to rise Before she could 
stand up, he knocked her back again, and began to hit 
her madly with all his strength The animal moaned piti- 
fully as she writhed imder these blows, from which 
there was no escape, as she was chained up He broke 
his umbrella Then, as his hands were empty, he jumped 
on her, and stamped and cmshed her underfoot in a 
perfect frenzy of anger Another pup was bom beneath 
his feet before he dispatched the mother with a last furi- 
ous kick, and then the mangled body lay quivermg in 
the imdst of the whining pups, which were awkwardly 
groping for their mother’s teats Jeanne had run away, 
but the priest suddenly felt himself seized by the throat, 
a blow Imocked his hat off, and the enraged Baron car- 
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ned him to the fence and threw him out mto the road 
When M le Perthms turned round, he saw his 
daughter kneehng m the nudst of the pups, sobbmg as 
she picked them up and put them m her skirt He strode 
up to her gesticulatmg wildly 

‘There!” he exclaimed “There’s your samtly fellow! 
What do you think of him now?^’ 

The noise had brought the farm people to the spot, 
and they all stood round, gazing at the mangled dog 
“Could one have beheved that a man would be so 
cruel as that^” said CouiUard’s wife 

Jeanne picked up the pups, saymg she would brmg 
them up by hand They tried to give them some imBc, 
but three ied the next day Then old Simon went all 
over the neighborhood trying to find a foster-mother for 
the others, he could not get a dog, but he brought back 
a cat, asserting that she would do as well Three more 
pups were killed, and the seventh was given to this 
nurse of a different race, who took to it directly, and lay 
down on her side to suckle it That it might not exhaust 
Its foster-mother the pup was weaned a fortmght later, 
and Jeanne undertook to feed it herself with a feedmg- 
bottle, she had named it Toto, but the Baron rechris- 
tened it, and called it Massacre 

The priest did not return, but the next Sunday he 
hurled curses, threats and imprecations agamst the 
chateau, denouncmg it as a plague-spot which ought to 
be removed, and going on to anathematize the Baron, 
who laughed at him, and to make veiled, half -timid allu- 
sions to Juhen’s latest amour The Vicomte was annoyed 
at this, but he did not dare say anything for fear of giv- 
ing nse to a scandal, and the priest contmued to call 
down vengeance, in every sermon, and to foretell that 
the hour of the Lord was at hand, and that He would 
strike down His enemies. Juhen wrote a decided, though 
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respectful, letter to the archbishop, and the Abbe Tol- 
biac, finding himself threatened with disgrace, ceased 
his denunciations He began to take long sohtary walks, 
often he was to be met striding along the roads with an 
ardent, excited look on his face Gilberte and Juhen were 
always seeing him when they were out nding, some- 
times in the distance, on the other side of a common, or 
on the edge of the cliff, sometimes close at hand, reading 
his breviary in a narrow valley they were just about to 
pass through, they always turned another way to avoid 
passmg him Spring had come, enflarmng their hearts 
with fresh desires, and urgmg them to seek each other’s 
embraces in any secluded spot to which their ndes 
might lead them, but the leaves were only buddmg, the 
grass was still damp from the rains of winter, and they 
could not, as in the height of summer, hide themselves 
amidst the undergrowth of the woods Lately, they had 
generally sheltered their caresses within a movable shep- 
herd^s hut which had been left smce autumn, on the 
very top of the Vaucotte Hill It stood all alone on the 
edge of the precipitous descent to the valley, five hun- 
dred yards above the chff There they felt quite secure, 
for they overlooked the whole of the surroundmg coun- 
try, and their horses, fastened to the shafts, waited until 
their masters were satiated with love 

One evening as they were leaving the hut, they saw 
the Abb6 Tolbiac sittmg on the hillside, nearly hidden 
by the rushes 

“We must leave our horses m that ravme, another 
time," said Juhen, “m case they should tell our where- 
abouts," and thenceforth they always tied their horses 
up m a kmd of recess m the valley, which was hidden 
by bushes 

Another evenmg, they were both returmng to La 
VnUette where they were to dme with the Comte, when 
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they met the pnest coming out of the chateau He 
bowed, without looking them in the face, and stood on 
one side to let them pass For the moment his ^^slt made 
them uneasy, but their anxiety was soon dispelled 
Jeanne was sitting by the fire readmg, one wmdy 
afternoon at the beginmng of May, when she suddenly 
saw the Comte de FourviUe runnmg towards the chateau 
at such a rate as to make her fear an accident had hap- 
pened She hastened downstairs to meet him, and when 
she saw him close, she thought he must have gone mad 
He had on his shootmg-jacket and a big fur cap, \\ hich 
he generally only wore on his own grounds, and he was 
so pale that his red mustaches, which, as a rule, hardly 
showed against his ruddy face, looked the color of 
flame His eyes were haggard and stared vacantly or 
rolled from side to side 

"My wife IS here, isn’t she'^” he gasped. 

"No,” answered Jeanne, too frightened to think of 
what she was saying, "I have not seen her at all today ” 
He sat down, as if his legs had no longer strength to 
support him, and, takmg off his cap, he mechamcally 
passed his handkerchief several times across his fore- 
head, then he started to his feet, and went towards 
Jeanne with outstretched hands, and mouth open to 
speak and tell her of his terrible gnef But suddenlv he 
stopped short, and flxmg his eyes on her, murmured, as 
if he were delirious, "But it is your husband — you also 

and breaking off abruptly, he rushed out towards 

the sea 

Jeanne ran after him, calling him and implormg him 
to stop. "He knows all!” she thought, in terror "What 
will he do*^ Oh, pray heaven he may not find them ” 

She could not reach him and he did not listen to her 
He ran straight on without any hesitation, sure of his 
objective He leaped across the ditch, and was rapidly 
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stndmg across the reeds towards the cliff Jeanne stood 
on the slope planted with trees, and watched him as 
long as he was in sight, then, when she could see him 
no longer, she went indoors again, tortured with fear 
and anxiety 

He had turned to the right and started to run Threat- 
emng waves overspread the sea, big black clouds were 
scudding along madly, passing on and followed by 
others, each of them coming down m a furious down- 
pour The wmd whistled, moaned, laid the grass and the 
young crops low, and earned away big white birds that 
looked hke specks of foam, beanng them far into the 
land The ram, which came in gusts, beat in the Comte’s 
face and drenched his cheeks and mustaches, and the 
tumult of the elements seemed to fill his heart as well as 
his ears There, straight before him m the distance, lay 
the Vaucotte valley, and between it and him stood a 
shepherd’s hut, with two horses tied to the shafts, beside 
an empty sheeprun 

What had they to fear m such a storm? 

As soon as he caught sight of the animals, the Comte 
threw himself flat on the ground, and dragged himself 
along on his hands and knees, his hairy cap and mud- 
stamed clothes makmg him look hke some monstrous 
ammal He crawled to the lonely hut and, in case its 
occupants should see him through the cracks in the 
planks, he hid himself beneath it The horses had seen 
him and were pawmg the ground He slowly cut the 
reins, by which they were fastened, with a knife that he 
held open m his hand, and, as a fresh gust of wmd 
swept by, the two animals cantered off, their backs 
stung by the hail which lashed agamst the slopmg roof 
of the shepherd’s cot, and made die frail abode tremble 
on its wheels 

Then the Comte rose to his knees, put his eye to the 
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slit at the bottom of the door, looked mside He did not 
move and seemed to be waiting for something Some 
time passed thus, and then he suddenly leaped to his 
feet, co\ ered wath mire from head to foot Furiously he 
fastened the bolt, which secured the shelter on the out- 
side, and seizing the shafts, he shook the hut as if he 
would have broken it to atoms After a moment he 
began to drag it along — exerting the strength of a bull, 
and bending nearly double m his tremendous effort — 
and it was towards the almost perpendicular slope to the 
valley that he dragged the caravan and its human occu- 
pants The latter were shouting and trying to burst open 
the door, in their ignorance of what had happened. 

At the extreme edge of the slope, the Comte let go the 
hut, and it at once begun to run down the hill Its speed 
increasing as it went, it moved qmcker and quicker, its 
shafts bumped along the ground and it leaped over and 
dashed against obstacles as if it were alive It bounded 
over the head of an old beggar who was crouchmg in a 
ditch, and, as it passed, the man heard frightful cnes 
issumg from withm Suddenly one of the wheels was tom 
off, and the hut turned over on its side, and began to 
roll over and over hke a ball, or like some house up- 
rooted from its foundations and hurled from the summit 
of a mountam When it reached the edge of the last 
ravme it took a final leap, and after describing a curve, 
fell to the bottom, and smashed like an eggshell 

Directly it had dashed upon the rocks at the bottom 
of the ravme, the old beggar, who had seen it fallmg, 
began to make his way down through the brambles He 
did not go straight to the shattered hut, but, like the 
cautious rustic that he was, went to announce the acci- 
dent at the nearest farmhouse The farm people ran to 
the spot, raised the wreckage, and found two bodies, 
bruised, mangled and bleeding The man’s forehead was 
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split open, and his face crushed, the woman’s jaw was 
almost separated from her head, and their broken hmbs 
were as soft as if there had not been a bone beneath the 
flesh Still the farmers could recognize them, and they 
began to make all sorts of conjectures as to the cause of 
the accident. 

‘What could they have been dom’ in the cabm^” said 
a woman 

The old beggar rephed that apparently they had 
taken refuge from the weather, and that the high wmd 
had overturned the hut, and blown it down the prec- 
ipice He added that he himself was going to take 
shelter m it when he saw the horses fastened to the 
shafts and concluded that the place was already occu- 
pied 

*Tf it hadn’t been for that I should have been where 
they are now,” he said with an air of self-congratulation 

“Perhaps it would have been all the better if you had 
been,” said someone 

“Why would it have been better?” exclaimed the 
beggar m a great rage “’Cause I’m poor and they’re 
nch^ Look at them now*” he said, pointing to the two 
corpses with his crooked stick, as he stood trembhng 
and ragged, with the water dripping from him, his 
battered hat, his matted beard, and his long, unkempt 
hair “We’re all equal when we’re dead ” 

The group had grown bigger, and the peasants stood 
round with a frightened, cowardly look on their faces 
After a discussion as to what they had better do, it was 
finally decided to carry the bodies back to their homes, 
m the hope of gettmg a reward Two carts were got 
ready, and then a fresh diflSlculty arose, some thought it 
would be qmte enough to place straw at the bottom of 
the carts, and others thought it would look better to put 
mattresses 
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‘'But the mattresses would be soaked with blood/' 
cned the woman who had spoken before "They’d have 
to be w ashed with eau de javelle ” 

"The chateau people’ll pay for that,” said a jolly-faced 
farmer "The more damage is done, the more it will 
cost ” 

That decided the matter, and the two carts, perched 
on high wheels without sprmgs, set o£F, one to the right, 
the other to the left, jolting and shaking over the huge 
ruts the remams of these two beings who had so often 
been clasped in each other's arms, but who would never 
meet again 

As soon as the Comte had seen the hut rolling dowm 
the steep slope, he had fled aw^ay through the ram and 
the wmd, and had run on and on across the country like 
a madman He ran for several hours, across roads, over 
banks, and through hedges, and, at mghtfall, he found 
himself at his owm chateau The serv^ants w^ere anxiously 
awaiting his return, and hastened to tell him that the 
two horses had just returned riderless, for Juhen’s had 
followed the other one 

M de FourviUe staggered back "Some accident must 
have happened to them,” he said m broken tones "Let 
everyone go and look for them ” 

He started off again himself, but, as soon as he was 
out of sight, he hid behmd a bush, and watched the 
road along which the woman he sttU loved so dearly 
would be brought dead or dymg, or perhaps maimed 
and disfigured for life In a httle while a cart passed by, 
bearmg a strange load, it drew up before the chateau 
gates, then passed through them Yes, he knew it was 
she, but the dread of hearing the horrible truth forced 
him to stay m his hiding-place, and he crouched down 
hke a hare, tremblmg at the faintest rustle 

He waited for an hour — ^perhaps two — and yet the 
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cart did not come back again He was persuaded that 
his wife was dying, and the thought of seeing her, of 
meeting her eyes was such a torture to him, that, seized 
with a sudden fear of bemg discovered and compelled 
to witness her death, he agam set oflF runmng, and did 
not stop till he was hidden in the midst of a wood Then 
he thought that perhaps she needed help and that there 
was no one to take care of her as he could, and he sped 
back m mad haste 

As he was going mto the house, he met his gardener 
^WellP” he cried, excitedly 
The man dared not answer the truth 
"‘Ts she dead^" almost yelled M de Fourville 
““"Yes, Monsieur le Comte,” stammered the servant 
He expenenced an intense rehef at the answer, all his 
agitation left him, and he went quietly and firmly up 
the steps 

In the meantime, the other cart had arrived at Les 
Peuples Jeanne saw it in the distance, and guessing that 
a corpse lay upon the mattress, understood at once what 
had happened, the shock was so great that she fell to 
the ground unconscious When she came to herself 
again she found her father supporting her head, and 
bathmg her forehead with vinegar 

“Do you know he asked hesitatmgly, 

‘Tes, father,” she whispered, trymg to nse, but she 
was in such pam that she was forced to sink back agam 
That evemng she gave birth to a dead child — a girl 
She did not see or hear anythmg of Juhen's funeral 
In a few days she was conscious that Aunt Lison had 
returned and, m the midst of the feverish mghtmares by 
which she was haunted, she strove to recall when, and 
«nder what circumstances, the old maid had last left Les 
Peuples But even m her lucid moments she could not 
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remember, and she could only feel sure she had seen 
her smce her mother’s death 


XI 

Jeanne was confined to her room for three months 
and everyone despaired of her life Then, very gradually, 
health and strength returned to her Her father and 
Aunt Lison had come to live at the chateau, and they 
nursed her day and mght The shock she had sustained 
had entirely upset her nervous s)»stem, she started at 
the least noise, and the shghtest emotion caused her to 
go off into long swoons She had never asked the details 
of Julien’s death Why should she^ Did she not alread\ 
know enough^ Everyone except herself thought it had 
been an accident, and she never revealed to anvone the 
terrible secret of her husbands adulteiy, and of the 
Comte’s sudden, fearful visit the day of the catastrophe 

And now she was filled with tender, sweet, and melan- 
choly recollections of the brief e\idences of love showm 
her by her husband She constantly thrilled at unex- 
pected memories of him, and she seemed to see him as 
he was when they were betrothed and as she had knowm 
him m the hours of passion bom beneath the sunhght 
m Corsica All his faults diminished, all his harshness 
vanished, his very mfidehties appeared less glaring m 
the widenmg separation of the closed tomb And 
Jeanne, pervaded by a sort of posthumous gratitude for 
this man who had held her in his arms, forgave all the 
suffering he had caused her, to remember only moments 
of happiness they had passed together Then, as time 
went on and month followed month, covenng all her 
gnef and remimscences with forgetfulness, she devoted 
herself entirely to her son 
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He became the idol, the one thought of the three 
bemgs who surrounded him, and he ruled as a despot A 
land of jealousy even arose among ,his slaves Jeanne 
watched with anxiety the big kisses he gave his grand- 
father after a ride on his knee, and Aunt Lison, neg- 
lected by him as she had been by everyone else, and 
treated often like a servant by this httle tyrant, who 
could scarcely speak as yet, would go to her room and 
weep as she compared the shght affection he showed 
her with the kisses he gave his mother and the Baron 
Two peaceful, uneventful years were passed thus m 
devoted attention to the child, then, at the begmmng 
of the third winter, it was arranged that they should all 
go to Rouen until the spring But they had hardly ar- 
rived at the damp, old house before Paul had such a 
severe attack of bronchitis that pleurisy was feared His 
distracted mother was convmced that no other air but 
that of Les Peuples agreed with him, and they all went 
back there as soon as he was well 

Then came a series of qmet, monotonous years They 
spent all their time with the child, in the nursery, or the 
drawmg-room, or the garden, contmually going into 
raptures over the way he hsped, or with his funny say- 
ings and domgs Jeanne lovingly called him ^Taulet,” 
and, when he tried to repeat the word, he made them 
all laugh by pronouncing it *Toulet,” for he could not 
speak plamly The mckname "Poulet” clung to him, and 
henceforth he was never called anythmg else He grew 
very qmckly, and one of the chief amusements of his 
^three mothers,*' as the Baron called them, was to 
measure his height On the wamscotmg, by the drawmg- 
room door, was a senes of marks made with a penknife, 
shovang how much the boy had grown every month, 
and these marks, which were called ‘Toulet's ladder,** 
were of great importance m everyone's eyes 
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Then a new personage played an important part m 
the household — ^the dog Massacre, which Jeanne had 
neglected since all her attention had been centered m 
her son Ludivme fed him, and he lived quite alone, and 
always on the cham, in an old barrel m front of the 
stables Paul noticed him one mormng, and at once 
wanted to go and kiss him With many precautions he 
was taken there The dog made a great fuss o\er the 
child, who cried when he was taken away, so Massacre 
was unchained, and henceforth lived m the house He 
became Paul’s inseparable friend and compamon, they 
played together, and lay down side by side on the carpet 
to go to sleep, and soon Massacre shared the bed of his 
playfellow, who would not let the dog leave him Jeanne 
lamented sometimes over the fleas, and Aunt Lison felt 
angry with the dog for absorbing so much of the child's 
affection, affection for which she longed, and which, it 
seemed to her, this animal had stolen 

At long mtervals visits were exchanged with the 
Bnsevilles and the Coutehers, but the mayor and the 
doctor were the only regular visitors at the chateau 
Jeanne no longer went to church since the killing of 
the dog, and the suspicions the priest had mstilled into 
her mmd about the time of Julien’s and Gilberte’s hor- 
rible death had roused her mdignation agamst the God 
who could have such mimsters From time to time the 
Abb4 Tolbiac mveighed m outspoken terms agamst the 
chateau, which, he said, was inhabited by the Spirit of 
Evil, the Spirit of Everlastmg Rebellion, the Spirit of 
Error and of Lies, the Spirit of Imquity, the Spirit 
of Corruption and Impurity, it was by all these names 
that he alluded to the Baron 

The church was deserted, and when he happened to 
walk past any fields m which the ploughmen were at 
work, the men never ceased their task to speak to him. 
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or turned to touch their hats He acqmred the reputa- 
tion o£ being a wizard because he cast out the devil from 
a woman who was possessed, and the peasants believed 
he knew words to dispel charms, which, according to 
him, were merely pranks of Satan He laid his hands on 
cows that gave blue milk, or whose tails were twisted m 
a circle, and discovered the whereabouts of things 
which had been lost, by means of a mysterious incanta- 
tion He devoted his narrow, fanatical mmd to the studv 
of all the ecclesiastical books in which he could find 
accounts of the devil’s apparitions upon earth, or de- 
scriptions of his resources and stratagems, and the van- 
ous ways in which he manifested his power and exer- 
cised his influence. 

Behevmg himself specially called to combat this in- 
visible, harmful Power, the pnest had learned all the 
forms given m rehgious manuals to exorcise the deval 
He fancied Satan lurked in every shadow, and the 
phrase Sicut leo mgiens circuit, quoerens quern devoret 
was contmually on his hps People began to be afraid 
of his strange power, even his fellow-clergy, ignorant 
country priests to whom Beelzebub was an article of 
their faith, and who, perplexed by the minute directions 
for the ntes to be observed in case of any mamfestations 
of the Evil One’s power, at last confounded religion 
with magic, regarded the AhhS Tolbiac as somewhat 
of a wizard, and respected him as much for the super- 
natural power he was supposed to possess as for the 
irreproachable austerity of his hfe 

He never bowed to Jeanne when he met her, and 
such a state of thmgs worried and grieved Aunt Lison, 
whose tunid old maid’s mmd could not understand 
how anyone could systematically stay away from 
church Everyone took it for granted that she was re- 
ligious and confessed and commumcated at proper 
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intervals, and no one ever tried to find out what her 
\iews on religion really were Whenever she was quite 
alone with Paul, Lison talked to him, m whispers, 
about God The child listened to her wath a famt de- 
gree of mterest when she related the miracles which 
had been performed in the old times, and, when she 
told him he must love God, very, very dearly, he some* 
times asked 

“Where is He, auntie^” 

She would point upwards and answer, “Up there, 
above the sky, Poulet, but you must not say anything 
about it,” for she was afraid of the Baron One day, 
however, Poulet startled her by asserting, “God is 
everywhere, but he is not m church,” and she found 
he had been talking to his grandfather about his aunt’s 
mysterious revelations 

Paul was now ten yeais old, his mother looked forty. 
He was strong, noisy, and boldly climbed the trees, but 
his education had, so far, been sadly neglected He 
disliked lessons, would never settle down to them, and, 
if ever the Baron managed to keep him reading a httle 
longer than usual, Jeanne would interfere, saymg 

“Let him go and play, now He is so young, you 
must not tire him ” 

In her eyes he was still an mfant, of six months or 
a year, and she hardly noticed that he walked, ran, 
and talked hke a httle man She hved in constant 
anxiety lest he should fall, or catch cold or overheat 
himself while playing, or overload his stomach, or not 
eat as much as his growth demanded 

When the boy was twelve years old a great difficulty 
arose about his first commumon Lise went to Jeanne’s 
room one mormng, and pointed out to her tihat the 
child could not be permitted to go any longer without 
rehgious instruction, and without performing the sim* 
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plest sacred duties She called every argument to her 
aid, and gave a thousand reasons for the necessity of 
what she was urging, dwelhng chiefly upon the danger 
of scandal The mother was disturbed, undecided and 
hesitating, and she rephed that Paul could very well go 
on as he was for a httle longer. A month later, when 
Jeanne called on the Vicomtesse de Bnseville, she 
chanced to say 

‘T suppose it will be Paul’s first commumon this year ’’ 

"Yes, Madame,” answered Jeanne, taken unawares 

These few words decided her, and, without saymg 
anythmg about it to her father, she asked Lise to take 
the child to the catechism class Everything went on 
smoothly for a month, then Poulet came back, one eve- 
nmg, with a sore throat, and the next day he began to 
cough His fnghtened mother questioned him as to the 
cause of his cold and he told her that he had not be- 
haved very well in class, so the priest had sent him 
to wait at the door of the church, where there was a 
draught from the porch, until the end of the lesson 
After that Jeanne kept him at home, and taught him 
the elements of rehgion herself, but the Abb^ Tolbiac 
refused to admit him to commumon, m spite of all 
Lison’s entreaties, alleging, as his reason, that the boy 
had not been properly prepared 

The following year he refused him agam, and the 
Baron was so exasperated that he said plamly there 
was no need for Paul to beheve in such foolery as this 
absurd symbol of transubstantiation to become a good 
and honest man So it was resolved to bring the boy 
up in the Christian faith, but not m the Cathohc 
Church, and that he should decide his rehgion for him- 
self when he reached his majority. 

A short time afterwards, Jeanne called on the Bnse- 
viUes and received no visit in return Knowmg how 
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punctilious they were in all matter of etiquette, she felt 
very much surprised at the omission, until the Marquise 
de Couteher haughtily told her the reason of this neg- 
lect Aware that her husband’s rank and wealth made 
her the queen of the Normandy aristocracy, the Mar- 
quise ruled m queen-like fashion, showing herself gra- 
cious or severe as occasion demanded She never hesi- 
tated to speak as she thought, and reproved, or con- 
gratulated, or corrected whenever she thought fit When 
Jeanne called on her she addressed a few icy words 
to her visitor, then said m a cold tone, “Society dwides 
itself naturally into two classes those who beheve in 
God, and those who do not The former, however lowly 
they may be, are our friends and equals, with the latter 
we can have nothmg to do ” 

Jeanne felt that she was bemg attacked and rephed 
“But cannot one believe m God without attending 
church?” 

“No, Madame Behevers go to pray to God m His 
church, as they would go to visit their friends at their 
houses ” 

“God is everywhere, Madame, and not only in the 
churches,” answered Jeanne, feehng very hurt “I be- 
heve in His goodness and mercy from the bottom of 
my heart, but when there are certam priests between 
Him and me, I can no longer realize His presence ” 
“The priest is the standard-bearer of the Church, 
Madame,” said the Marquise, nsmg, “and whoever does 
not follow that flag is as much our enemy as the 
Church’s.” 

Jeanne had risen also “You beheve m the God of a 
sect, Madame,” she rephed, quivenng with indignation 
“I beheve m the God whom every upnght man re- 
veres”, and, with a bow, she left 

Among themselves the peasants also blamed Jeanne 
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for not sending Poulet to his first communion They 
themselves did not go to mass, and never took the 
sacrament, or at least, only at Easter when the Church 
formally commanded it, but when it came to the chil- 
dren, that was a different matter, and not one of them 
would have dared to bnng a child up outside the com- 
mon faith, for, after all, ' rehgion is rehgion ” 

Jeanne was quite conscious of this disapproval, and 
her soul revolted at all these compromises, these ar- 
rangements wath one’s conscience, these umversal fears 
of everything, this great cowardice lurking m every 
heart, and showmg itself under the mask of righteous- 
ness 

The Baron undertook to direct Paul’s studies, and 
began to instruct him in Latm The boy’s mother had 
but one word to say on the subject, “Whatever you do, 
don’t tire him,” and, while lessons were gomg on, she 
would anxiously hang round the door of the school- 
room, which her father had forbidden her to enter, 
because, at every moment, she interrupted his teaching 
to ask, ‘^You’re sure your feet are not cold, Poulet?” or 
“Your head does not ache, does it, Poulet?” or to ad- 
monish the master with, “Don’t make him talk so much, 
he will have a sore throat ” 

As soon as lessons were over the boy went into the 
garden with his mother and aunt They were all very 
fond of gardemng, and took great pleasure and mterest 
m plantmg young ^trees m sprmgtime, m watching the 
seeds they had sown come up and blossom, and m 
cutting down branches, flowers for nosegays Paul de- 
voted himself chiefly to raismg salad plants He had the 
entire care of four big beds m the kitchen garden, and 
there he cultivated lettuce, endive. Cos-lettuce, mus- 
tard-cress, and every other known land of salad He 
dug, watered, weeded, and planted, and made his two 
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mothers work like day laborers, and for hours together 
they knelt on the beds, soiling their hands and dresses 
as they planted the seedhngs m the holes they made 
with their forefingers in the mold 

Poulet was growing up, he was almost fifteen, and 
the highest mark on the drawmg-room wall was five 
feet from the ground, but m mind he was still an igno- 
rant, foolish child, for he had no opportumty of ex- 
panding his mtellect, confined as he was to the society 
of these two women and the good-tempered old man 
who was so far behind the times. At last one evemng 
the Baron said it was time for the boy to go to school 
Aunt Lison withdrew’^ into a dark comer in horror at the 
idea, and Jeanne began to sob 

does he want to know so much^’^ she rephed. 
^^We bnng him up to be a gentleman farmer, to 
devote himself to the cultivation of his property, as so 
many noblemen do, and he will pass his life happily in 
this house, where we have hved before him and where 
\v e shall die What more can he want^’^ 

The Baron shook his head 

‘What answer will you make if he comes to you when 
he is twenty-five, and says, T am nothing, and I know 
nothing through your fault, your selfish love I feel 
incapable of worlong or of becommg anyone now, and 
yet I know I was not intended to lead the dull, pleasure- 
less life to w^hich your shortsighted affection has con- 
denrned me/ 

Jeanne turned to her son with the tears rollmg dowm 
her cheeks 

“Oh, Poulet, you will never reproach me for havmg 
loved you too much, will you^” 

“No, mamma,’* pronused the boy in surprise. 

“You swear you will not^” 

'“Yes, mamma ” 
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‘*You want to stay here, don't you?" 

'Tes, mamma ” 

"Jeanne, you have no right to dispose of his hfe in 
that way,” said the Baron sternly "Such conduct is 
cowardly — almost cnmmal You are sacrificing your 
child to your own personal happiness ” 

Jeanne hid her face m her hands, while her sobs 
came in quick succession 

"I have been so unhappy — so unhappy,” she mur- 
mured, through her tears "And now my son has brought 
peace and rest mto my hfe, you want to take him from 
me What will become of me — ^if I am left — ^all alone 
now?” 

Her father went and sat down by her side. "And am 
I no one, Jeanne?” he asked, taking her in his arms 
She threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him 
fondly. Then m a voice still choked with tears and sobs 
"Yes, perhaps you are right, papa, dear,” she an- 
swered, "and I was foohsh, but I have had so much 
sorrow I am quite willmg for him to go to school now ” 
Then Poulet, who hardly understood what was going 
to be done with him, began to cry too, and his three 
mothers kissed and coaxed him and told him to be 
brave They aU went up to bed with heavy hearts, and 
even the Baron wept when he was alone m his own 
room, though he had controlled his emotion downstairs 
It was resolved to send Paul to school at Havre at the 
begmmng of the next term, and durmg the summer he 
was more spoiled than ever. His mother moaned as she 
thought of the approachmg separation and she got 
ready as many clothes for the boy as if he had been 
about to start on a ten years' journey 

One October mommg, after a sleepless mght, the two 
women and the Baron went off wuth Poulet m the 
landau They had already paid a visit to fix upon the 
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bed be was to have m the dormitory and the seat he 
was to occupy m class, and Jeanne and Aunt Lison 
passed the whole day m unpacking his thmgs and 
arranging them in the httle chest of drawers As the 
latter would not contain a quarter of what she had 
brought, Jeanne went to the headmaster to ask if the 
boy could not have another The bursar was sent for, 
and he said that so much hnen and so many clothes 
were simply in the way, instead of bemg of any use, 
and that the rules of the house forbade him to allow 
another chest of drawers The aggrieved mother made 
up her mind to hire a room in a httle hotel close by, 
and to ask the landlord himself to take Poulet all he 
wanted, directly the child found himself m need of 
anythmg 

They all went on the pier for the rest of the afternoon 
and watched the ships entering and leaving the harbor. 
Gloomy mght descended on the city, which gradually 
ht up They went to a restaurant for dinner But they 
were not hungry, and the dishes were placed before 
them and removed almost untouched as they sat look- 
mg at each other with tearful eyes. After dmner they 
walked slowly back to the school Boys of all ages were 
amvmg on every side, some accompamed by their 
parents, others by servants A great many were crymg, 
and the big dim courtyard was filled with the sound 
of tears 

Jeanne and Poulet clung to each other, while Aunt 
Lison stood, qmte forgotten, m the background, with 
her face buried m her handkerchief The Baron felt 
he too was giving way, so he hastened the farewells, 
and took his daughter from the school The landau was 
waiting at the door, and they drove back through the 
night to Les Peuples An occasional sob was heard in 
the darkness. 
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Jeanne wept the whole of the following day, and on 
the next she ordered the phaeton and drove over to 
Havre Poulet seemed to have got over the separation 
already, it was the first time he had ever had any 
compamons of his own age, and, as he sat beside his 
mother, he fidgeted on his chair and longed to run out 
and play Every other day Jeanne went to see him, and 
on Sundays took him out She felt as though she had 
not energy enough to leave the school between the 
recreation hours She waited in the parlor, while the* 
classes were going on, until Poulet could come to her 
agam At last the headmaster asked her to come and 
see him, and begged her not to come so often She did 
not take any notice of his request, and he warned her 
that if she still persisted m preventing her son from 
enjoying his play hours, and in mterruptmg his work, 
he would be obhged to dismiss him from the school. 
He also sent a note to the Baron, to the same effect, and 
thenceforth Jeanne was always kept in sight of Les 
Peuples, hke a prisoner She looked forward to the 
hohdays with more impatience than her son She was in 
a constant state of nervous anxiety, and began to take 
long walks about the country, with Massacre as her 
only compamon, and would stay out of doors all day 
long, dreamily musing Sometimes she sat on the cliff 
the whole afternoon watchmg the sea, sometimes she 
walked across the wood to Yport, thmkmg, as she went, 
of former walks whose memory haunted her. How far, 
far away was the time when she had gone over this 
country as a young girl, full of dreams 

Every tune she saw her son, it seemed to her as if 
they had been separated for ten years, for every month 
he became more of a man, and every month she became 
more aged Her father looked like her brother, and 
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Aunt Lison, who had been quite faded when she was 
twenty-five, and had never seemed to get older since, 
might have been taken for her elder sister. 

Poulet did not study \ ery hard, he spent two years in 
the fourth form, managed to get through the third by 
the skin of his teeth, then spent two more in the second, 
and was nearly twentv when he reached the rhetoric 
class He had grown into a tall, fair youth, w^th whisk- 
ered cheeks and a budding mustache He came over to 
Les Peuples every Sunday now% instead of his mother 
going to see him, and as he had been taking nding 
lessons for some time past, he hired a horse and ac- 
comphshed the journey from Havre m two hours 

Jeanne started out early m the mormng to go and 
meet him on the road, and v\nth her went Aunt Lison 
and the Baron, who was beginning to stoop, and w^ho 
walked hke a httle old man, with his hands clasped 
behind his back as if to prevent himself from pitching 
forward on his face The three walked slowly along, 
sometimes sitting down by the wayside to rest, and 
all the while straimng their eyes to catch the first 
ghmpse of the nder As soon as he appeared, looking 
hke a black speck on the white road, they waved their 
handkerchiefs, and he at once put his horse to the 
gallop, and came up like a whirlwand, fnghtemng his 
mother and Aunt Lison, and makmg his grandfather 
exclaim, ‘3ravo^” in the admiration of impotent old 
age 

Although Paul was a head taller than his mother, 
she always treated him as if he were a child and still 
asked him, as in former years, “Your feet are not cold, 
are they, Poulet?” If he went out of doors, after lunch, 
to smoke a cigarette, she opened the window to cry, 
“Oh, don't go out without a hat, you will catch cold m 
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your head’% and when, at night, he mounted his horse 
to return, she could hardly contain herself for nervous- 
ness 

“Do not nde too quickly, Poulet, dear,” she would 
say “Think of your poor mother, who would go mad if 
anything happened to you, and be careful ” 

One Saturday morning she received a letter from 
Paul to say he could not come to Les Peuples as usual, 
the followmg day, as he had been invited to a part)- 
got up by some of his college friends The whole of 
Sunday Jeanne was tortured by a presenbment of evil, 
and when Thursday came she was unable to bear her 
suspense any longer, and went over to Havre 

He seemed changed, though she could hardly tell in 
what way He seemed more spirited, and his words 
and tones were more manly 

“By the way, mamma, we are gomg to have another 
party, and I shall not come to Les Peuples next Sunday, 
as you have come to see me today,” he said, all at 
once, as if it were the most natural thing in the world 
She felt as much surprised and stunned as if he had 
told her he was gomg to America, then, when she was 
again able to speak 

“Oh, Poulet,” she exclaimed, “what is the matter with 
you^ Tell me what is going on ” 

He laughed and gave her a kiss 

'Why, nothing at all, mamma I am only gomg to 
enjoy myself vuth some friends, as everyone does at 
my age ” 

She made no reply, but when she was alone m the 
carnage, her head was filled with new and strange 
ideas She had not recogmzed her Poulet, her httle 
Poulet, as of old, she perceived for the first time that 
he was grovm up, that he was no longer hers, that 
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henceforth he was going to hve his o\to life, independ^ 
ently of the old people To her he seemed to have 
changed entirely in a day W^at’ Was this strong, 
bearded, firm-willed lad her son, her httle child, who 
used to make her help him to plant his lettuces^ 

For three months Paul only came to see his relatives 
at very long intervals, and even when he w^as there, it 
w^as only too plam that he longed to get aw^ay again 
as soon as possible, and that, each evening, he tried 
to leave an hour earher Jeanne imagined all sorts of 
things, while the Baron tried to console her by saymg, 
'‘There, let him alone, the boy is twenty years old, you 
know ” 

One mormng, a shabbily dressed old man, who spoke 
wath a German accent, asked for “Matame la Vicomt- 
esse ” He was shown m, and, after a great many cere- 
momous bows, pulled out a dirty pocketbook saying: 

"I have^a httle paper for you,” and then unfolded 
and held out a greasy scrap of paper 

Jeanne read it over twice, looked at the Jew, read 
It over again, then asked 
“What does it mean?” 

“I will tell you,” rephed the man obseqiuously. "Tour 
son wanted a httle money, and, as I know what a good 
mother you are, I lent him just a httle to go on with ” 
Jeanne was trembhng “But why did he not come to 
me for it?” 

The Jew entered mto a long explanation about a 
gambhng debt which had had to be paid on a certain 
mormng before midday, that no one would lend Paul 
anythmg as he was not yet of age, and that his “honor 
would have been compromised,” if he, the Jew, had not 
“rendered this httle service” to the yoimg man Jeanne 
wanted to send for the Baron, but her emotion seemed 
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to have paralyzed her, and she could not rise from her 

seat 

^Would you be kind enough to rmg^’’ she said to the 
moneylender, at last 

He feared some tnck, and hesitated for a moment 
"If I inconvemence you, I will call again,” he stam- 
mered 

She answered him by a shake of the head, and when 
he had rung they waited m silence for the Baron The 
latter at once understood the situation The bill was for 
fifteen hundred francs He paid the Jew a thousand, 
saying to him with a significant stare 

‘TDon’t let me see you here again,” and the man 
thanked him, bowed, and went away 

The grandfather and the mother at once went over 
to Havre, but when they arrived at the college they 
learned that Paul had not been there for a month The 
prmcipal had received fom letters, apparently from 
Jeanne, the first tellmg him that his pupil was ill, the 
others to say how he was gettmg on, and each letter 
was accompamed by a doctor^'s certificate, of course 
they were all forged They were overwhelmed and sat 
there staring at each other The prmcipal, feehng very 
sorry for them, took them to the pohce, and they slept 
at a hotel that mght 

The next day Paul was discovered at the house of a 
fast woman His mother and grandfather took him back 
with them to Les Peuples, and the whole way not a 
word was exchanged Jeanne hid her face m her hand- 
kerchief and cried, and Paul looked out of the wmdow 
with an air of mdifference 

Before the end of the week they foimd out that, dur- 
ing the last three months, Paul had contracted debts to 
the amount of fifteen thousand francs, but the creditors 
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had not shown themselves, because they knew the boy 
would soon be of age Poulet was asked for no ex- 
planation, as his relations hoped to reform him by 
kmdness He was pampered and caressed in every wa) , 
the choicest dishes were prepared for him, and, as it 
was sprmgtime, a boat was lured for him at Yport m 
spite of Jeanne's nervousness, that he imght go saihng 
whenever he liked He was not allowed to ha\e a horse, 
for fear he should nde to Havre He became idle, ir- 
ritable and brutal, at times The Baron gneved o\er his 
neglected studies, and e\en Jeanne, much as she 
dreaded to be parted from him again, began to wondei 
what was to be done with him 

One evemng he did not come home It was found, 
on inquiry, that he had gone out in a boat with two 
sailors, and his distracted mother hurried down to 
Yport, without stopping even to put anything o\er her 
head On the beach she found a few men awaiting the 
return of the boat, and out on the sea was a little 
swaymg light, which was drawing nearer and nearer 
to the shore The boat came m, but Paul was not on 
board, he had ordered the men to take him to Havre, 
and had landed there 

The pohce sought him in vain, he was nowhere to 
be found, and the woman who had hidden him once 
before, had sold all her furmture, paid the rent, and 
disappeared also, without leavmg any trace behind her 
In Paul's room at Les Peuples two letters were found 
from this creature, who seemed madly in love with him, 
saying that she had obtamed the necessary money for 
a journey to England The three inmates of the chateau 
hved on, gloomy and despairmg, through all this mental 
torture Jeanne's hair, which had been gray before, w^’as 
now qmte white, and she sometimes asked herself what 
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she could have done, that Fate should so mercilessly 
pursue her One day she received the foUowmg letter 
from the Abb4 Tolbiac 

Madame, 

The hand of God has been laid heavily upon you 
You have refused to give your son to Him, and He 
has delivered him over to a prostitute Will you not 
profit by this lesson from heaven? God’s mercy is in- 
fimte, and perhaps He will pardon you if you throw 
yourself at His feet I am His humble servant, and I 
will open His door to you when you come and knock 

Jeanne sat for a long time with this letter lying open 
on her knees Perhaps, after all, the priest’s words were 
true, and all her religious doubts and uncertainties re- 
turned to harass her imnd Was it possible that God 
could be vmdictive and jealous like men^ But if He was 
not jealous. He would no longer be feared and loved, 
and, no doubt, it was that we might better know Him, 
that He manifested Himself to men, as mfluenced by 
the same feelmg as themselves Then she felt the fear, 
the cowardly dread, which urges those who hesitate 
and doubt to seek the safety of the Church, and one 
evemng, when it was dark, she stealthily ran to the 
presbytery, and knelt at the feet of the fragile-lookmg 
pnest to sohcit absolution He only proimsed her a 
semi-pardon, as God could not shower all His favors 
on a house which sheltered such a man as the Baron 
*‘Still, you will soon receive a proof of the divme mercy,” 
said the pnest 

Two days later, Jeanne did mdeed receive a letter 
from her son, and m the excess of her gnef, she looked 
upon it as the forerunner of the consolation promised 
by the pnest. The letter ran thus. 
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My Dear Mother, 

Do not be uneasy about me I am in London and 
m good health, but in great need of money We have 
not a sou, and some days we have to go without any- 
thing to eat She who is with me, and whom I love 
with all my heart, has spent all she had, some five 
thousand francs, that she might remain with me, and 
you will, of course, understand that I am bound in 
honor to discharge my debt to her at the very first 
opportumty I shall soon be of age, but it would be 
very good of you if you w^ould advance me fifteen 
thousand francs of what I inherit from papa, it would 
reheve me from great embarrassments 

Good-bye, mother dear, much love to grandfather. 
Aunt Lason and yourself I hope to see you soon 
again Your son, 

VicoiMiE Paul de Lamare 

He had written to her* Then he had not forgotten 
her* She did not stop to thmk that it was simply to ask 
her for money, he had none and some should be sent 
him, what did money matter^ He had written to her* 
She ran to show the letter to the Baron, the tears 
strearmng from her eyes Aunt Lison was called, and, 
word by word, they read over this letter which spoke 
of their loved one, and lingered over every sentence 
Jeanne, transported from the deepest despair to a kind 
of mtoxication of joy, began to take Pauls part 

"Now he has written, he wrll come back,” she said 
"I am sure he will come back ” 

"Still he left us for this creature,” said the Baron, 
who was calm enough to reason, "and he must love her 
better than he does us, since he did not hesitate in his 
choice between her and his home ” 

The words sent a sudden pang of anguish through 
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Jeanne^s heart, and within her sprang up the fierce, 
deadly hatred of a jealous mother agamst the woman 
who had robbed her of her son. Until then her every 
thought had been for Paul, and she had hardly realized 
that this creature was the cause of all his errors, but 
the Barone's argument had suddenly brought this rival 
vividly to her mind, had revealed her fatal power, and 
she felt that between this woman and herself there 
must be a determined, bitter warfare And she also felt 
that she would rather lose her son than share him with 
another, and all her joy vamshed 

The fifteen thousand francs were sent, and for five 
months nothmg more was heard of Paul At the end of 
that tune a lawyer came to the chateau to see about 
his inheritance Jeanne and the Baron acceded to all 
his demands without any dispute, even givmg up the 
money to which the mother had a right for her life- 
time, and when he returned to Pans, Paul found him- 
self the possessor of a hundred and twenty thousand 
francs Dunng the next six months only four short 
letters were received from him, giving news of his 
domgs m a few, concise sentences, and endmg with 
formal protestations of afiFection 

"I am not idle,” he said ‘T have obtamed a post in 
connection with the Stock Exchange, and I hope some 
day to see my dear relations at Les Peuples ” 

He never mentioned his mistress, but his silence was 
more significant than if he had written four pages about 
her, and, in these icy letters, Jeanne could feel this 
woman hidden, the implacable, eternal enemy of every 
mother — ^the harlot 

The three lonely people discussed what could be 
done to save Paul, but they could think of nothmg 
They would have gone to Pans, but they knew that 
would be no good 
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^‘We must let this passion wear itself out/' said the 
Baron, “sooner or later he will return to us of his own 
accord ” And the mournful days dragged on 

Jeanne and Lison got mto the habit of going to 
church together without lettmg the Baron know, and a 
long time passed without any news from Paul Then, 
one mormng they received a desperate letter which 
terrified them 

My Dear Mother, 

I am lost, I shall have no resource left but to blow 
out my brains if you do not help me A speculation 
which held out every hope of success has turned out 
badly, and I owe eighty-five thousand francs It 
means dishonor, rum, the destruction of all my fu- 
ture, if I do not pay, and, I say again, rather than 
survive the disgrace I will blow my brams out I 
should, perhaps, have done so already, had it not 
been for the brave and hopeful words of a woman, 
whose name I never mention to you, but who is the 
good gemus of my life 

I send you my very best love, dear mother. Good- 
bye, perhaps forever. 

Paul 

Enclosed in the letter was a bundle of busmess pa- 
pers givmg the details of this unfortunate speculation. 
The Baron answered by return post that they would 
help as much as they could Then he went to Havre 
to get legal advice, mortgaged some property and for- 
warded the money to Paul The young man wrote back 
three cheerful letters full of passionate affection, and 
said they might expect him almost immediately But he 
did not come, and another year passed away 

Jeanne and the Baron were on the pomt of starting 
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for Pans, to find him and make one last effort to per- 
suade him to return, when they received a few fines 
saymg he was agam in London, starting a steamboat 
company which was to trade under the name of *Taul 
Delamare & Co ^ “My fortune is assured, perhaps great 
wealth At any rate I risk nothing, and you must at 
once see the advantages of the scheme. When I see 
you again, I shall be well up m the world, there is 
nothing like trade for making money, nowadays ” 

Three months later, the steamboat company went 
bankrupt, and the manager was prosecuted for falsify- 
ing the books Jeanne had a hysterical fit which lasted 
several hours, and then took to her bed The Baron went 
to Havre, made every mquiry, saw lawyers, men of 
business, solicitors, and sheriffs, and found that the 
Delamare Company had failed for two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs He agam mortgaged his property, 
and borrowed a large sum on Les Peuples and the two 
adjoimng farms One evemng he was gomg through 
some final formalities in a lawyer’s office, when he sud- 
denly fell to the ground m an apoplectic fit A mounted 
messenger was at once dispatched to Jeanne, but her 
father died before she could arrive She took him back 
to Les Peuples, so overcome that her gnef was a stupor 
rather than a pam But the Abbe Tolbiac refused to 
allow the body to be mterred with any sacred ntes, m 
spite of all the entreaties of the two women, so the 
burial took place at mght without any ceremony what- 
ever 

Paul, who was still hidmg in England, heard of his 
grandfather’s death through the Iiqmdators of the com- 
pany, and wrote to say he should have come before, but 
he had only just heard the sad news He concluded, 
^T^ow you have rescued me from my difficulties, mother 
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dear, I shall return to France, and shall at once come 
to see you ” 

Jeanne hved m such a state of depression that she 
appeared not to imderstand anything more 

Towards the end of that winter Aunt Lison, who was 
now sixty-eight, had a severe attack of bronchitis, which 
turned to inflammation of the lungs, and the old maid 
quietly expired 

‘T will ask the good God to take pity on you, my poor 
little Jeanne,” were the last words she uttered 

Jeanne followed her to the grave, saw the earth fall 
on the cofiBn, and then sank to the ground, longing for 
death to take her also, that she might cease to dunk 
and to suffer As she fell, a big, strong peasant woman 
caught her in her arms and earned her away as if she 
had been a child When they got back to the chateau 
Jearme let herself be put to bed by this stranger, who 
handled her so tenderly and firmly, and at once fell 
asleep, for she had spent die last five mghts watchmg 
beside the old maid, and she was thoroughly exhausted 
by sorrow and fatigue It was the middle of the night 
when she agam opened her eyes A mghtlamp was bum- 
mg on the mantelpiece, and m die armchair lay a 
woman asleep Jeanne did not know who she was, and, 
leaning over the side of the bed, she tned to make out 
her features by the ghmmermg hght of the wick float- 
ing m a glass filled with oiL She fancied she had seen 
this face before, but she could not remember when or 
where. 

The woman was qmedy sleepmg, her head droopmg 
on one shoulder, her cap lymg on the ground She was 
forty or forty-five years of age, a strong, red-faced, 
square-shouldered, powerful woman, with hair that was 
tummg gray. Her big hands were hangmg on each side 
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of the chair Jeanne^ stared at her, her mind in that 
troubled state of awakenmg from the feverish sleep that 
follows great misfortunes Surely she had seen that face’ 
Was It a long time ago or quite recently^ She could not 
lemember, and this idea disturbed and irritated her 
She softly got out of bed, and went on tiptoe to see 
the sleeping woman nearer It was the peasant who had 
caught her in her arms in the cemetery, and had after- 
wards put her to bed, she vaguely remembered this 
But surely she had known her in former times, under 
other circumstances? And yet perhaps the face was 
only famihar to her because she had seen it that day 
m the cemetery Shll hov; was it that the woman was 
sleeping here? 

Just then the stranger opened her eyes and saw 
Jeanne standmg beside her She started up, and they 
stood face to face, so close together that they touched 
each other. 

“How IS it that you re out of bed?” said the peasant, 
“you'll make yourself ill, getting up at this time of mght 
Go back to bed agam ” 

"Who are you?” asked Jeanne 

The woman made no answer, but picked Jeanne up 
and earned her back to bed with the strength of a 
man She gently laid her down, and, as she bent over 
her, she suddenly began to cover her cheeks, her hair, 
her eyes with violent kisses, while the tears streamed 
from her eyes. 

“My poor mistressl Mam'selle Jeanne, my poor mis- 
tress’ Don't you know me^” she sobbed 

"‘Rosalie, my girl!” cned Jeanne, throwmg her arms 
round the woman's neck and kissmg her, and, clasped 
in •each other's arms they mmgled their tears and sobs 
together. 
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Rosalie dried her eyes the first "Come now,” she 
said, "you must be good and not catch cold ” 

She picked up the clothes, tucked up the bed and 
put the pillow back under the head of her former mis- 
tress, who lay choking with emotion as the memories of 
days that were past and gone rushed back to her mind. 

"How IS it you have come back, my poor girP” she 
asked 

"Do you think I was gomg to leave you to hve all 
alone now?” answered Rosalie 

"Light a candle and let me look at you,” went on 
Jeanne 

Rosalie placed a hght on the table by the bedside, 
and for a long time they gazed at each other m silence. 

"I should never have known you agam,” murmured 
Jeanne, holding out her hand to her old servant "I 
should never have recogmzed you You have altered 
\ ery much, though not so much as I have ” 

"Yes, you have changed, Madame Jeanne, and more 
than you ought to have done,” answered Rosahe, as 
she looked at this thm, faded, white-haired woman, 
whom she had left yoimg and beautiful, ‘iDut you must 
remember it's twenty-four years smce we have seen one 
another ” 

‘“Well, have you been happy^” asked Jeanne after a 
long pause 

"Oh, yes — yes, Madame I haven't had much to 
grumble at, Tve been happier than you — ^that's certam. 
The only thmg that I've always regretted is that I 

didn’t stop here She broke off abruptly, findmg 

she had unthinlongly touched upon the very subject 
she wished to avoid 

‘Well, you know, Rosahe, one cannot have every- 
thing one wants,” rephed Jeanne gently, "and now you. 
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too, are a widow, are you not^” Then her voice trem- 
bled, as she went on, “Have you any — any other chil- 
dren^” 

“No, Madame” 

“And what is your — ^your son^ Are you satisfied with 
him?” 

‘Tes, Madame, he^s a good lad, and a hard worker 
He married about six months ago, and he is gomg to 
have the farm, now I have come back to you ” 

“Then you will not leave me again^” murmured 
Jeanne 

“No fear, Madame,” answered Rosahe m a rough 
tone “IVe arranged all about that ” 

And for some tune nothmg more was said 

Jeanne could not help comparing Rosahe’s life with 
her own, but she had become quite resigned to the 
cruelty and mjustice of Fate, and she felt no bitterness 

‘Was your husband kind to you?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame, he was a good, mdustnous fellow, 
and managed to put by a good deal He died of con- 
sumption ” 

Then Jeanne sat up in bed, filled with a desire to hear 
more 

“Tell me all about your life, and everythmg that has 
happened to you,” she said “I feel as if it would do 
me good to hear it ” 

Rosalie drew up a chair, sat down, and began to talk 
about herself, her house, her friends, entering mto all 
the httle details m which coimtry people delight, de- 
scribing her farmyard, laughing sometimes over thmgs 
which made her think of the happy times that were 
over, and gradually raismg her voice as she went on, 
like a woman accustomed to commands She wotmd up 
by saymg 

“Oh, I’m well off now, I needn’t be afraid of any- 
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thing But I owe it all to you,” she added in a lower, 
faltering voice, '‘and now I\e come back I'm not gomg 
to take any wages No^ I won’t * So, i£ you don’t choose 
to have me on those terms, I shall go away again ” 

"But you do not mean to ser\'e me for nothmg^” said 
Jeanne 

"Yes, I do, Madame Money^ You give me money^ 
Why, I Ve almost as much as you have yourself Do 
you know how much you will have after all these loans 
and mortgages have been cleared oflF, and you have 
paid all the interest you have let run on and mcrease? 
You don’t know, do you^ Well, then, let me tell you 
that you haven’t ten thousand francs a year, not ten 
thousand But I’m going to put everything straight, and 
pretty soon, too ” 

She had agam raised her voice, for the thought of the 
rum which hung over the house, and the way m which 
the interest money had been neglected roused her anger 
and indignation A faint, sad smile which passed over 
her mistress’s face angered her still more, and she 
cried 

"You ought not to laugh at it, Madame People are 
good for nothmg without money ” 

Jeanne took both the servant’s hands in hers 
"I have never had any luck,” she said slowly, as if 
she could think of nothmg else "Everythmg has gone 
the wrong way with me My whole hfe has been ruined 
by a cruel fate*” 

"You must not talk like that, Madame,” said Rosahe, 
shakmg her head "You made an unhappy marriage, 
that’s all But people oughtn’t to marry before they 
know anythmg about their future husbands ” 

They went on talkmg about themselves and their past 
loves hke two old friends, and when the day dawned 
they were stiU talkmg 
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Within a week Rosalie had everything and every- 
body in the chateau under her control, and even Jeanne 
yielded passive obedience She was very weak now, and 
her legs dragged along as the Baronne’s used to do 
She went out on the arm of her maid, who guided her 
slowly, scolded her, and soothed her with brusque 
words of affection, as if she were a sick child Their 
conversation was always about bygone times, of which 
Jeanne talked with tears m her eyes, and Rosahe in 
the calm, quiet way of an impassive peasant 

The old servant returned several times to the question 
of the interest that was owing, and demanded the 
papers which Jeanne, ignorant of all business matters, 
had hidden away that Rosahe might not know of Paul's 
imsdoings Next Rosahe went over to Fecamp each day 
for a week to get everything explained to her by a 
lawyer whom she knew, then one evemng, after she 
had put her mistress to bed, she sat down beside her 
and said abruptly "Now you're m bed, Madame, we 
will have a httle talk ” 

She told Jeanne exactly how matters stood, and that 
when every claim had been settled she, Jeanne, would 
have about seven or eight thousand francs a year, not 
a penny more 

"Well, Rosahe," answered Jeanne, "I know I shall not 
live to be very old, and I shall have enough until I die " 

"Very hkely you will, Madame," rephed Rosahe, get- 
ting angry, 'hut how about M Paul*^ Don't you mean to 
leave him anythmg?" 

Jeaime shuddered "Pray, don't ever speak to me 
about him, I cannot bear to thmk of him " 
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'Tes, but I want to talk to you about him, because 
you don’t look at things in the nght hght, Madame 
Jeanne He may be doing all sorts of foohsh thmgs now , 
but he won’t always behave the same He’ll marry and 
then he’ll want money to educate his children and to 
bring them up properly Now hsten to what I am going 

to say, you must sell Les Peuples 

But Jeanne started up in bed 

“Sell Les Peuples f How can you think of such a 
thing^ No! I will never sell it’” 

Kosahe was not in the least put out 
“But I say you will, Madame, simply because you 
must ” 

Then she explamed her plans and her calculations 
She had already found a purchaser for Les Peuples and 
the two ad]oming farms, and when they had been sold 
Jeanne would still 'have four farms at Samt Leonard, 
which, freed from the mortgages, would bnng in about 
eight thousand three hundred francs a year Thirteen 
hundred francs would have to go for the keeping up 
and repairing of the property, then seven thousand 
would remain, out of which five thousand would be 
taken for yearly income, and tw^o thousand would be 
set aside as an msurance fund 

*TIverything else is gone, so there’s an end of it,” 
said Posahe “But, m future, I shall keep the monev, 
and M Paul sha’n’t have another penny from you He’d 
take your last farthmg ” 

“But if he has nothmg to eat?” murmured Jeanne, 
who was quietly weeping 

“He can come to us if he’s hungry, there’ll always be 
victuals and a bed for him He’d never have got mto 
trouble if you hadn’t given him any money the first 
time he asked for some ” 
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“But he was m debt, he would have been dis- 
honored 

“And don't you think he'll get into debt just the same 
when you've no more money to give him^ You have 
paid his debts up to now, so well and good, but you 
won't pay any more, I can tell you And now, good 
night, Madame " 

And away she went 

The idea o£ selhng Les Peuples and leaving the house 
where she had passed her whole life threw Jeanne mto 
a state of extreme agitation, and she lay awake the 
whole mght “I shall never be able to go away from 
here,” she said, when Rosahe came mto the room next 
mormng 

“You'll have to, all the same, Madame,” answered 
the maid with nsing temper “The lawyer is commg 
presently with the man who wants to buy the chateau, 
and, if you don’t sell it, you won’t have a blade of grass 
to call your own m four years’ time ” 

“Oh, I cannotf I cannotl” moaned Jeanne 
But an hour afterwards came a letter from Paul ask- 
ing for ten thousand francs What was to be done? 
Jeanne did not know, and, m her distress, she consulted 
Rosahe, who shrugged her shoulders, and observed 
'What did I tell you, Madame? Oh, you'd both of 
you have been in a mce muddle if I hadn’t come back ” 
Then, giving m to the servant, Jeanne wrote back 

My Dear Son, 

I cannot help you any more, you have rumed me, 
and I am even obhged to sell Les Peuples But I 
shall always have a home for you whenever you 
choose to return to your poor old mother, who has 
suffered so cruelly through you 


Jeanne 
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When the lawyer came with M JeoflFnn, who was a 
retired sugar baker, Jeanne herself received them, and 
mvited tliem to go all over the house and grounds. 
Then a month after this visit, she signed the deed of 
sale, and bought, at the same time, a httle villa in the 
hamlet of Batteville, standmg on the Montivilhers high 
road, near Goderville 

Then she walked up and down all alone until eve- 
ning, m httle mother s avenue, with a sore heart and 
troubled mind, bidding distracted and sobbing fare- 
wells to the landscape, the trees, the rustic bench under 
the plane-tree, to all those things she knew so well and 
that seemed to have become part of her vision and her 
soul, the grove, the mound overlooking the plain, where 
she had so often sat, and from where she had seen the 
Comte de Fourville running towards the sea on that 
terrible day of Juhen’s death, to an old elm whose upper 
branches were missing, against which she had often 
leaned, and to all this famihar garden spot 

Rosalie came out and took her by the arm to make 
her come into the house 

A tall young peasant of twenty-five was waitmg out- 
side the door He greeted her in a friendly manner as 
if he had known her for some time, "Good day, Madame 
Jeanne I hope you are well Mother told me to come 
and help you move I would like to know what you are 
gomg to take away, seemg that I shall do it from time 
to time so, as not to mterfere with my farm work.” 

It was her maid’s son, Julien s son, Paul’s brother. 
She felt as if her heart had stopped beating, and yet 
she would have hked to embrace this young fellow 
She looked at him, trymg to find some resemblance 
to her husband or to her son He was ruddy, vigorous, 
with fair hair and his mother’s blue eyes And yet he 
looked like Julien. In what wayf^ How? She could not 
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have told, but there was something like him in the 

whole look of his face 

‘1 should be very much obliged if you could show 
me the things now,” continued the lad 

But she did not know herself yet what she should be 
able to take, her new house was so small, and she 
asked him to come again in a week's time 

For some time the removal occupied Jeanne's 
thoughts, and made a change, though a sad one, in her 
dull, hopeless life She went from room to room seeking 
the pieces of furniture which were associated in her 
mind with various events m her hfe, the furniture w^hich 
becomes, in time, part of our hves — almost of ourselves 
— to which sad and happy memories are attached, dates 
in our history, and which have been the silent com- 
pamons of our pleasant and gloomy hours, have grown 
old and worn with us, whose coverings are tom in 
places and burst, whose joints are shaky, whose colors 
are faded 

As agitated as if the decisions she were making had 
been of capital importance, Jeanne chose, one by one, 
the things she should take with her, often hesitating, 
and altering her mmd at every moment, as she stood 
unable to decide the respective merits of two armchairs, 
or of some old escntoire and a still older work-table 
She opened and searched every drawer, and tried to 
remember facts, and when at last she made up her 
mind and said, ^"Yes, I shall take this,” the article she 
had decided upon was taken downstairs and put mto 
the dining-room She wished to keep the whole of her 
bedroom furniture, the bed, the tapestry, the clock — 
everything, and she also took a few of the drawing-room 
chairs, choosmg those with the designs she had always 
liked ever since her childhood — the fox and the stork, 
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the fox and the crow, the ant and the grasshopper, and 
the melancholy heron 

One day, as she was wandering all over this house 
she should so soon have to leave, Jeanne went up into 
the garret She was amazed there lay articles of furni- 
ture of every description, some broken, others only 
soiled, others agam stored away simply because they no 
longer pleased, because fresh thmgs had been bought 
and put in their places She recogmzed a hundred little 
odds and ends which used to be downstairs and had 
disappeared without her noticing their absence — things 
of no value which she had often used, insignificant little 
articles, which had stood fifteen years before her eyes 
and had never attracted her attention, but which now — 
suddenly discovered m the lumber-room, lying side by 
side with other things older still and which she could 
quite distmctly remember seeing when she first returned 
from the convent — ^became as precious m her eyes as 
if they had been forgotten witnesses, or friends that 
had been found again As she looked at them she felt 
as she might have done if people she had known a long 
time, w^ho had never revealed themselves, had suddenly 
begun one evemng to talk mtermmably, and to reveal 
a soul she had never dreamed they possessed 

As she went from one thing to another, and remem- 
bered httle mcidents m connection wnth them, her heart 
felt as if It would break ‘Why, this is the china cup 
I cracked a few days before I was married, and here is 
mamma’s httle lantern, and the cane papa broke trymg 
to open the wooden gate the ram had swollen ” 

Besides all these famihar objects there were a great 
many things she had never seen before, which had be- 
longed to her grandparents or her great-grandparents. 
Covered with dust they looked like sad, forsaken exiles 
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from another century, their history and adventures for- 
ever lost, for there was no one hving now who had 
known those who had chosen, bought and treasured 
them, or who had seen the hands which had so often 
touched them or the eyes which had found such pleas- 
ure m looking at them Jeanne touched them, and 
turned them about, her fingers leavmg their traces on 
the thick dust, and she stayed for a long, long time 
aimdst these old things in the garret, which was dimly 
hghted by a little skylight 

She tried to find other things with associations to 
them, and very carefully she examined some three- 
legged chairs, a copper wanmng-pan, a dented foot- 
warmer, which she thought she remembered, and all 
the other worn-out household utensils Then she put 
all the thmgs she thought she should hke to take away 
together, and going downstairs, sent Rosahe up to fetch 
them The latter mdignantly refused to brmg down 
“such rubbish,’" but Jeanne, though she hardly ever 
showed any will of her own now, would have her own 
way this time, and the servant had to obey 

One mommg yoimg Denis Lecoq, Juhen’s son, came 
with his cart to take away the first lot of thmgs, and 
Rosahe went off with him to look after the imloading, 
and to see that the furniture was put mto the right 
rooms 

When she was alone Jeanne began to visit every 
room m the chateau, and to kiss m a transport of pas- 
sionate sorrow and regret everythmg that she was 
forced to leave behmd her — ^the big white birds m the 
drawing-room tapestry, the old candlesticks, any thin g 
and eveiythmg that came m her way She went from 
room to room, half mad with gnef, and the tears stream- 
mg from her eyes, and, when she had gone all over the 
house, she went out to “say good bye” to the sea It 
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was the end of September, and the dull yellowish 
waves stretched away as far as the eye could reach, 
under the lowering gray sky which hung over the world 
For a long, long while Jeanne stood on the cliff, her 
thoughts runmng on all her sorrows and troubles, and it 
was not till night drew on that she went indoors In 
that day she had gone through as much suffermg as 
she had e\er passed through m her greatest gnefs 

Rosahe had returned enchanted with the new house, 
declaring that it was much hveher than this big bam 
of a place that was not even on a mam road, but Jeanne 
wept the whole evenmg 

Now they knew the chiteau was sold the farmers 
showed Jeanne barely the respect that was due to her, 
and, though they hardly knew why, among themselves 
they always spoke of her as “that lunatic Perhaps, 
^vlth their brute-hke instmct, they perceived her un- 
healthy and increasing sentimentahty, her morbid rev- 
eries, and the disordered and pitiful state of her mmd 
which so much sorrow and aflfliction had unhinged 

Happening to go through the stables the day before 
her departure, a growl made her start It was Massacre, 
whose existence she had entirely forgotten Long past 
the age at which dogs generally die, he had become 
bhnd and paralvzed, and dragged out his life on a bed 
of straw, looked after by Ludivme, who never forgot 
him Jeanne took him up in her arms, kissed him and 
earned him mto the house As fat as a pig, he could 
hardly creep along, his legs were so stiff, and he barked 
hke a child’s wooden toy-dog 

At length the last day dawned Jeanne had passed the 
mght m Juhen’s old room, as all the furniture had been 
moved out of hers, and when she rose she felt as tired 
and exhausted as if she had just been runmng a long 
distance 
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In the courtyard stood a cart on which the remainder 
of the furniture and the trunks were ^already loaded 
Another two-wheeled carriage was standing behind 
ready to take Rosahe and her mistress Ludivine and old 
Simon were to stay at the chateau until its new owner 
anived, and then they were going to their relatives, 
Jeanne having given them a small pension Besides this 
they had their savings They were now very old, gar- 
rulous and unfit for service Manus had mamed and 
left the chdteau long ago 

About eight o’clock a fine, cold ram, driven by the 
^vlnd from the sea, began to fall, and already the leaves 
were falhng The cart had to be covered over with 
tarpaulins Some steaming cups of coffee stood on the 
kitchen-table, and Jeanne sat down and slowly drank 
hers up, then nsing 

‘Xet us go,” she said 

She began t6 put on her hat and shawl, while Rosahe 
put on her galoshes A great lump rose m her throat, 
and she whispered 

"Rosahe, do you remember how it ramed the day we 
left Rouen to come here?” 

She broke off abruptly, pressed her hands to her 
heart, and fell backwards m a sort of fit For more than 
an hour she lay as if she were dead, then, when she 
opened her eyes, she was seized with convulsions and 
burst into tears Gradually she became calmer, but this 
attack had left her so weak that she could not rise to her 
feet Rosahe, fearing another attack if they did not get 
her away at once, went for her son, and between them, 
they earned her to the gig, and placed her on the 
leather-covered seat The old servant got up beside hei, 
wrapped up her legs, threw a thick cloak over her 
shoulders, then, openmg an umbrella over her head, 
cned 
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“Make haste, and let’s get off, Denis 
The young man climbed up beside his mother, sat 
do\^Ti with one leg right outside the gig, for want of 
room, and started off his horse at a qmck, jerky trot, 
which shook the two w^omen from side to side As they 
turned the corner of the village, they saw someone w alk- 
ing up and down the road, it was the Abbe Tolbiac, 
apparently waiting to see their departure He was hold- 
ing up his cassock with one hand to keep it out of the 
wet, regardless of showing his thin legs which were 
encased in black stockings, and his huge, muddy boots. 
When he saw the carnage coming he stopped, and stood 
on one side to let it pass Jeanne looked dowm to avoid 
meeting his eyes, while Rosahe, who had heard all 
about him, furiously muttered ‘*You brute, yon brute' 
and seizing her son’s hand, "give him a cut with the 
whip'” she exclaimed The young man, just as they w^ere 
passmg the Abb6, suddenly let the wheel of the gig 
drop mto a deep rut, as it was going at full speed There 
was a splash, and the pnest was covered with mud from 
head to foot Rosahe was dehghted, and turmng round, 
she shook her fist at the pnest as he stood wnping him- 
self down with his big handkerchief 

They went on for five minutes, when Jeanne suddenly 
cned “Oh, we have forgotten Massacre!” Dems pulled 
up, gave Rosahe the reins to hold, and jumped down to 
run and fetch the dog Fmally the young man came 
back with the big, mangy, shapeless ammal m his arms 
and placed him m the gig between the two women 

xin 

Two hours later the carnage stopped m front of a 
httle bnck house, standmg by the high road m the 
middle of an orchard planted with pear-trees Four 
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latticework arbors covered with honeysuckle and clem- 
atis stood at the four comers of the garden, which was 
planted with vegetables, and laid out in httle beds with 
narrow paths bordered wnth fruit-trees miming between 
them, and both garden and orchard were entirely sur- 
roimded by a thick-set hedge which was separated by a 
field from the next farm About thirty yards lower down 
the road was a forge, and the nearest houses were a mile 
away The view looked out over the plam of Caux with 
farms scattered here and there, half-hidden by the four 
double rows of big trees which surrounded the orchards 

Jeanne wanted to rest as soon as they arrived, but 
Rosahe, wishing to keep her from thinking, would not 
let her do so. The carpenter from Goderville had come 
to help them put the place in order, and they all began 
to arrange the furniture which was already ^ere, with- 
out waitmg for the last cartload, which might be de- 
layed It was a big job and mvolved much thought and 
argument. Then the cart arrived in an hour^s time, and 
had to be unloaded m the ram When mght fell the 
house was m a state of utter disorder, and all the rooms 
were full of things piled anyhow, one on top of another 
Jeanne was tired out and fell asleep as soon as her head 
touched the pillow 

The next few days there was so much to do that she 
had no tune to fret, m fact, she even found a certain 
pleasure in makmg her new home pretty, for all the time 
she was workmg she thought that her son would one 
day come and hve there The tapestry from her old bed- 
room was hung in the dining-room, which was also to 
serve as a drawing-room, and Jeanne took especial pains 
over the arrangement of one of the rooms on the first 
floor, which m her own mmd she had already named 
"Poulet’s room”, she was to have the other one on that 
floor, and Rosahe was to sleep upstairs next to the 
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garret. The little house, thus tastefully arranged, looked 
pretty, and at first Jeanne was pleased wath it, although 
she was haunted by the feehng that there was some- 
thing missing, though she could not tell what 

One mormng a clerk came over from the notary at 
F^amp with the three thousand six hundred francs, the 
price at which an upholsterer had valued the furmture 
left at Les Peuples Jeanne felt a thnll of pleasure as 
she took the money, and as soon as xhe man had gone 
she put on her hat and humed off to Goderville to send 
Paul this unlooked-for sum as quickly as possible But 
as she was hastemng along the road she met Kosalie 
coming back from market, the maid suspected that 
something had happened, though she did not at once 
guess the truth She soon found it out, however, for 
Jeanne could not hide anythmg from her, and placing 
her basket on the ground to give way to her wrath at her 
ease, she put her hands on her hips and scolded Jeanne 
at the top of her voice, then she took hold of her mis- 
tress with her right hand and her basket with her left 
and walked on agam towards the house m a great pas- 
sion. As soon as they were mdoors Rosalie ordered the 
money to be given mto her care, and Jeanne gave it to 
her, with the exception of the six hundred francs which 
she said nothmg about, but this tnck was soon detected 
by the now suspicious servant and Jeanne had to give it 
all up However, Rosalie consented to these odd hun- 
dreds bemg sent to the young man, who m a few days 
wrote to thank his mother for the money “You have 
done me a great service, mother dear,” he said, “for we 
were reduced to utter want " 

Jeanne, however, could not get accustomed to Batte- 
ville She felt she could not breathe as she used to and 
she felt more alone and forsaken than ever She would 
often walk as far as the village of Vemeuil and come 
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back through Trois-Mares, but as soon as she was home 
she started up to go out again as i£ she had forgotten 
to go to the very place to which she had meant to walk 
The same thing happened time after time and she could 
not understand where it was she longed to go, one 
evening, however, she unconsciously uttered a sentence 
which at once revealed to her the secret of her resdess- 
ness *‘OhI how I long to see the ocean,” she said as she 
sat down to dinner 

The seal That was what she missed Her neighbor for 
twenty-five years The sea with its salt breezes, its roar. 
Its tempests, its strong odors, the sea, which she could 
see every morning from her wmdow at Les Peoples, 
which she inhaled day and mght, and which, uncon- 
sciously, she had come to love like a human being 

Massacre, too, was very uneasy The very evemng of 
his arrival at the new house he had installed himself 
under the kitchen-dresser and no one could get him to 
move out There he lay all day long, never stirring, 
except to turn himself over with a smothered grunt, but 
as soon as it was dark he got up and dragged himself 
towards the garden door, grazmg himself against the 
wall as he went After he had stayed out of doors a few 
mmutes he came in again, and sat down before the 
stove, which was still warm, and as soon as Jeanne and 
Rosahe had gone to bed, he began to howl The whole 
mght long he howled, m a pitiful, deplorable way, some- 
times ceasmg for an hour, only to recommence m a still 
more doleful tone A barrel was put outside the house 
and he was tied up to it, but he howled just the same 
out of doors as in, and as he was old and almost dying, 
he was brought back to the kitchen agam 

It was impossible for Jeanne to sleep, for the whole 
mght she could hear the old dog moamng and scratching 
as he tned to get used to this new house^ knowing well 
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it was not his old home Nothing would quiet him, his 
eyes were dim and it seemed as if the knowledge of his 
infirmity made him keep sfaU while everyone else was 
awake and downstairs, and at mght he wandered rest- 
lessly about until daybreak, as if he only dared to move 
in the darkness which makes all bemgs sightless for the 
time It was an intense rehef to everyone when one 
mormng he was found dead 

Winter wore on, and Jeanne gave way more and more 
to an insuperable hopelessness, it was no longer a keen, 
heart-rending gnef that she felt, but a dull, gloomy 
melancholy There was nothing to rouse her from it, no 
one came to see her, and the road which passed before 
her door was almost deserted Sometimes a gig passed 
by driven by a red-faced man whose blouse, blown out 
by the wind, looked hke a blue balloon, and sometimes 
a cart crawled past, or a peasant and his wife could be 
seen coming from the distance, growmg larger and 
larger as they approached the house and then diminish- 
ing agam when they had passed it, till they looked like 
two msects at the end of the long white line* which 
stretched as far as the eye could reach, nsmg and fall- 
ing with the xmdulation of the earth When the grass 
agam sprang up, a httle girl m a short dress passed the 
gate every mormng with two thin cows, which browsed 
along the "Side of the road, and m the evemng she re- 
turned, takmg, as in the mormng, ten steps every 
mmute as she followed the animals 

Every mght Jeanne dreamt that she was back at Les 
Peuples She thought she was there with her father and 
mother and Aunt Lison, as m ihe old times Agam she 
accomphshed the old, forgotten duties and supported 
Madame Adelaide as she walked m her avenue, and 
each time she awoke she burst mto tears. 

Paul was continually m her thoughts, and she won- 
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dered what he was doing, if he were well and if he ever 
thought of her She revolved all these painful thoughts 
in her mind as she walked along the low-lying roads 
between the farms, and what was more torture to her 
than anythmg else was the fierce jealousy of the woman 
who had deprived her of her son It was this hatred 
alone which restrauned her from taking any steps to- 
wards findmg Paul and trymg to see him She could 
imagme her son's mistress confronting her at the door 
and askmg, ‘What is your busmess here, Madame^’* and 
her self-respect would not permit her to run the risk of 
such an encounter In the haughty pnde of a chaste and 
spotless woman, who had never stooped to hsten to 
temptation, she became stiU more bitter against the base 
and cowardly actions of a man enslaved by the filthy 
practices of carnal love, which degrades even the heart 
The whole of humamty seemed to her unclean as she 
thought of the obscene secrets of the senses, of the 
caresses which debase, and of aU the mysteries which 
surround the attraction of the sexes 

Another spnng and summer passed away, and when 
the autumn came agam with its ramy days, its dull, gray 
skies, its heavy clouds, Jeanne felt so weary of the hfe 
she was leading that she determmed to make a supreme 
attempt to regam possession of her Poulet Surely the 
young man’s passion must have cooled by thi^ time, and 
she wrote him a touching, pitiful letter 

My Deah Child, 

I entreat you to return to me Think how I am left, 
lonely, aged, and ill, the whole year with only a serv- 
ant. I am hvmg now m a htde Ixouse by the roadside 
and it IS very miserable for me, but if you were here 
everything would seem different You are all I have in 
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the world, and I have not seen you for seven years 
You will never know how unhappy I have been and 
how my every thought was centered m you You were 
my life, my soul, my only hope, my only love, and 
you are away from me, you have forsaken me 

Oh^ come back, my darhng Poulet, come back, and 
let me hold you in my arms again, come back to your 
old mother who so longs to see you. 

Jeanne 

A few days later came the followmg reply 
My Dear Mother, 

I should only be too glad to come and 'see you, but 
I have not a penny, send me some money and I wtU 
come I had myself been thinkmg of commg to speak 
to you about a plan which, if earned out, would per- 
mit me to do as you desire 

I shall never be able to repay the dismterested 
affection of the woman who has shared all my trou- 
bles, but I can at least make a pubhe recogmtion of 
her faithful love and devotion Her behavior is all you 
could desire, she is well-educated and well-read and 
you cannot imagme what a comfort she has been to 
me I should be a brute if I did not make her some 
recompense, and I ask your permission to marry her 
Then we could all live together m your new house, 
and you would forgive my folhes I am convmced that 
you would give your consent at once, if you knew 
her, I assure you she is very ladylike and quiet, and I 
know you would hke her As for me, I could not hve 
without her 

I shall await your reply with every impatience, 
dear mother. We both send you much love Your son, 
VicoMTE Paul be Lamabe 
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Jeanne was stunned As she sat with the letter on her 
knees, she could see so plainly through the designs of 
this woman who had not once let Paul return to his 
friends, but had always kept him at her side while she 
patiently waited until his mother should give in and 
consent to anything and everything in the irresistible 
desire of having her son with her agam, and it was with 
bitter pain that she thought of how Paul obstinately per- 
sisted in preferring this creature to herself "‘He does not 
love me, he does not love me,"’ she murmured over and 
over again 

“Now, he wants to marry her,” she said, when Rosalie 
came m 

The servdiiL started 

“Oh^ Madame, you surely will not consent to it M 
Paul can’t marry such a hussy ” 

All the pnde in Jeanne’s nature rose in revolt at the 
thought, and though she was bowed down with grief, 
she rephed, decidedly 

“No, Rosalie, never But since he won’t come here I 
will go to him, and we will see which of us two will 
win ” 

She wrote at once to Paul to piepare him for her visit 
and to arrange to meet him elsewhere than in the house 
he was hving with that baggage Then while she awaited 
his reply, she began to make all her preparations for the 
journey, and Rosahe began to pack her mistress’s under- 
wear and clothes in an old trunk 

“You haven’t a single thing to put on,” exclaimed the 
servant, as she was folding up an old diess she used to 
wear m the country “I won’t have you go with such 
clothes, you’d be a disgrace to everyone, and the Parisian 
ladies would take you for a servant ” 

Jeanne let her have her own way, and they both went 
to GoderviUe and chose some green checked material. 
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which they left with the dressmaker to be made up 
Then they went to see Maitre Roussel the lawyer, who 
spent a fortmght in Pans every year, it was twenty - 
eight years since Jeanne had been to the capital He 
gave them a great deal of ad\ace about crossing the 
roads and the way to avoid being robbed, saving that 
the safest plan was to carry only just as much monev as 
was necessary m their pockets and to sew the rest in the 
lining of their clothes, then he talked for a long time 
about the restaurants where the charges were moderate, 
and mentioned two or three to which ladies could go, 
and he recommended Jeanne to stay at the Hotel de 
Normandie, which was near the raihvay station He 
always stayed there himself, and she could say he had 
sent her There had been a railway between Pans and 
Havre for the last six years, but Jeanne, absorbed m her 
sorrows, had never seen one of these steam-engines of 
which every one was talking, and which were revolu- 
tionizing the whole country 

The days passed on, but there came no answer from 
Paul She waited a week, a fortmght Every morning 
Jeanne had gone along the road to meet the postman, 
and had asked, in a voice which she could not keep 
steady 

‘Tou have nothmg for me today, Pere Malandain^" 
And the man always replied m a voice roughened by all 
lands of weather, *‘No, nothing yet, ma bonne dame " 

Fully persuaded that it was that woman who was pre- 
ventmg Paul from answering, Jeanne determined not to 
wait any longer, but to start at once She w^anted to take 
Rosahe with her, but the maid would not go because of 
mcreasmg the expense of the journey, and she only 
allowed her mistress to take three hundred francs with 
her 

"If you want any more money,” she said, "wjnte to 
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me, and I’ll tell the lawyer to forward you some, but if 
I give you any mote now. Monsieur Paul will get it all 
from you ” 

Then one December mormng, Dems Lecoq’s cart 
came to take them both to the railway station, for 
Rosahe was gomg to accompany her mistress as far as 
that When they reached the station, they found out first 
how much the tickets were, then, when the trunk had 
been labeled and the ticket bought, they stood watch- 
ing the rails, both too much occupied in wondering what 
the tram would be like to think of the sad cause of this 
journey At last a distant whistle made them look round, 
and they saw a large, black machine approaching, which 
came up with a terrible noise, dragging after it a long 
chain of httle rolhng houses A porter opened the door 
of one of these httle huts, and Jeaime kissed Rosahe and 
got m 

revotr, Madame I hope you will have a pleasant 
journey, and will soon be back again ” 

"A« revoiT, Rosahe ” 

There was another whistle, and the string of carnages 
moved slowly o£E, gradually going faster and faster, tiU 
they reached a terrific speed In Jeanne’s carnage there 
were only two other passengers, who were both asleep, 
in two comers, and she sat and watched the fields and 
farms and villages msh past She was fnghtened at the 
speed at which she was gomg, and the feehng came over 
her that she was entenng a new phase of life, and was 
bemg humed towards a very different world from that 
m which she had spent her peaceful girlhood and her 
monotonous life. 

It was evemng when she reached Pans A porter took 
her trunk, and she followed closely at his heels, some- 
times almost nimung for fear of losmg sight of him, and 
feelmg fnghtened as she was pushed about by the sway- 
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mg crowd through which she did not know how to make 
her way 

"I was recommended here by M Roussel,^ she 
hastened to say when she was in the hotel office 

The landlady, a big stohd-lookmg woman, was sitting 
at the desk 

‘Who is M Roussel?” she asked 

"The lawyer from Goderville, who stays here every 
year,” rephed Jeanne, m surprise 

"Veiy hkely he does,” responded the big woman, 'liut 
I don’t know him Do you want a room?” 

"Yes, Madame ” 

A waiter shouldered the luggage and led the way up- 
stairs 

Jeanne followed feelmg very low-spmted and de- 
pressed, and sitting down at a httle table, she ordered 
some soup and the wing of a chicken to be sent up to 
her, for she had had nothing to eat smce daybreak. She 
thought of how she had passed through this same town 
on her return from her weddmg tour, as she ate her 
supper by the miserable hght of one candle, and of how 
Juhen had then first shown himself m his true character* 
But she was yoimg then and brave and hopeful, now she 
felt old, shy, and full of fears, and the least thmg wor- 
ried and fbghtened her. 

When she had fimshed her supper, she went to the 
window and watched the crowded street She would 
have liked to go out but she dared not She thought she 
would be sure to lose herself, so she went to bed, puttmg 
out her candle But she had hardly yet got over the 
bustle of the journey, and that, and the noise and the 
sensation of bemg m a strange place, kept her awake* 
The hours passed on, and the noises outside gradually 
ceased, but still she could not sleep, for she was accus- 
tomed to the sound, peaceful sleep of the country* 
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which IS so different from the semi-repose of a great city 
She was used to the calm, deep sleep of the country 
which pervades everytlung, men, beasts, and plants 
Here she was conscious of a sort of restlessness all 
around her, the murmur of voices reached her ears, and 
every now and then a board creaked, a door shut, or a 
bell rang She was just dozmg off, about two o'clock in 
the mormng, when a woman suddenly began to scream 
m a neighboring room Jeanne started up m bed, and 
next she thought she heard a man laughing As dawn 
approached she became more and more anxious to 
see Paul, and as soon as it was hght, she got up and 
dressed 

He hved m the Rue du Sauvage, and she meant to 
follow Rosahe’s advice about spendmg as httle as pos- 
sible, and walked there It was a fine day, though the 
wind was keen, and there were a great many people 
hunymg along the pavements Jeanne walked along the 
street as qmckly as she could When she reached the 
other end, she was to turn to the right, then to the left, 
then she would come to a square, where she was to ask 
agam She could not find the square, and a baker from 
whom she mquired the way gave her different directions 
altogether She started on agam, missed the way, wan- 
dered about, and in trying to follow other directions, lost 
herself entirely She walked on and on, and was just 
going to hail a cab when she saw the Seme Then she 
decided to walk along the quays, and m about an hour 
she reached the dark, dirty lane called Rue du Sauvage, 

When she came to the number she was seekmg, she 
was so excited that she stood before the door unable to 
move another step Poulet was there, m that house! Her 
hands and knees trembled violently, and it was some 
moments before she could enter and walk along the 
passage to the concierge's quarters. 
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“Will you go and tell M Paul de Lamare that an old 
lady friend of his mother’s is waitmg to see him?” she 
said, shppmg a piece of money mto the man s hand 
“He does not h\e here now, Madame,” answered the 
concierge 

A shudder went over her She faltered 
“Ah^ Where — ^where is he h\nng now^” 

“I do not know ” 

She felt stunned, as though she were about to fall, 
and it was some time before she could speak a gam 

“When did he leave^” she asked at last, controlling 
herself by a violent effort 

The man was qmte ready to tell her all he knew’ 
“About a fortnight ago,” he rephed “They just w^alked 
out of the house one evemng and didn’t come back 
They owed all over the neighborhood, so you can under- 
stand that they didn’t leave any address ” 

Tongues of flame were dancing before Jeanne’s eyes, 
as if a gun were bemg fired off close to her face, but she 
had one fixed idea in her mind she w^anted to find 
Poulet, and that upheld her and made her stand there as 
if she were calmly thmkmg 

“Then he did not say anythmg when he left?” 

“No, nothing at all, they went away to get out of pay- 
mg their debts ” 

“But he will have to send for his letters ” 

“He’ll send a good many times before he gets them, 
then, besides, they didn’t have ten in a twelvemonth, 
though I took them up one two days before they left” 
That must have been the one she sent 
“Listen,” she said, hastily “I am his mother, and I 
have come to look for him Here are ten francs for your- 
self If you hear anything from or about him, let me 
know at once at the H6tel de Normandie, Rue du Ha\Te, 
and you shall be well paid for your trouble.” 
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“You may depend upon me, Madame,” answered the 
concierge, and Jeanne went away 

She hastened along the streets as if she were bent on 
an important mission, but she was not lookmg or caring 
whither she was going She walked close to the walls, 
pushed and buJBFeted by errand-boys and porters, crossed 
the roads, regardless of the vehicles and the shouts of 
the drivers, stumbled agamst the curbstones, which she 
did not see, and humed on and on, unconscious of 
everything and everyone At last she found herself m a 
garden, and she felt so weary that she sat down on a 
seat She sat there a long while, apparently unaware that 
the tears were mnnmg down her cheeks, and that the 
passers-by were stoppmg to look at her At last the bitter 
cold made her nse to go, but her legs would hardly carry 
her, so weak and exhausted was she She would have 
liked some soup, but she dared not go mto a restaurant, 
for she knew people could see she was m trouble, and 
it made her feel timid and ashamed When she passed 
one she would stop a moment at the door, look mside, 
and see all the people sitting at the tables eatmg, and 
then go on again, saying to herself, “I will go mto the 
next one”, but when she came to the next her courage 
always failed her agam In the end she went mto a 
baker’s shop, and bought a httle crescent-shaped roll, 
which she ate as she went along She was very thirsty, 
but she did not know where to go to get anything to 
dnnk, so she went without 

She passed under the arch, and found herself m 
another garden surroimded by arcades, and she recog- 
mzed the Palais Royal Her walk m the sun had made 
her warm again, so she sat down for another hour or two. 
A crowd of people poured into the gardens — an elegant 
crowd composed of beautiful women and wealthy men. 
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who only hved for dress and pleasure, and who chatted 
and smiled and bowed as they sauntered along Feehng 
ill at ease amidst this brilliant throng, Jeanne rose to go 
away, but suddenly the thought struck her that perhaps 
she might meet Paul here, and she began to walk from 
end to end of the gardens, with hasty, furtive steps, 
carefully scanmng every face she met 

Soon she saw that people turned to look and laugh at 
her, and she humed away, thinkmg it was her odd ap- 
pearance and her green-checked dress, which Rosahe 
had chosen and had made up, that attracted everyone’s 
attention and smiles She hardly dared ask her way, but 
she did at last venture, and when she had reached her 
hotel, she passed the rest of the day sittmg on a chair 
at the foot of the bed In the evemng she dmed off some 
soup and a httle meat, as on the day before, and then 
undressed and went to bed, performing all the duties of 
her toilet quite mechamcaUy, from sheer habit 

The ne\t mommg she went to the pohce department 
to ask them to find her child They told her they could 
not promise her anythmg, but that they would attend to 
the matter After she had left the pohce station, she wan- 
dered about the streets, hopmg that she might come 
across him, and she felt more friendless and forsaken 
among the busy crowds than she did m the midst of the 
lonely country 

When she had returned to the hotel m the evening, 
she was told that a man from M Paul had asked for her, 
and was coming again the next day All the blood m her 
body seemed suddenly to rush to her heart and she 
could not close her eyes all mght. Perhaps it was Paul 
himself I Yes, it must be so, although his appearance did 
not tally with the description the hotel people had given 
of the man who had called, and when, about nme 
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o'clock in the morning, there came a knock at her door, 
she cned, "Come in*” expectmg her son to rush into 
her arms held open to receive him 

But it was a stranger who entered — a stranger who 
began to apologize for disturbmg her and to explain that 
he had come about some money Paul owed hun As he 
spoke she felt herself begmmng to cry, and she tried to 
hide her tears from the man by wipmg them away with 
the end of her finger as soon as they reached the comers 
of her eyes The man had heard of her arrival from the 
concierge at the Rue du Sauvage, and as he could not 
find Paul he had come to his mother He held out a 
paper, which Jeanne mechanically took, she saw "90 
francs” written on it, and she drew out the money and 
paid the man She did not go out at all that day, and the 
next mommg more creditors appeared She gave them 
all the money she had left, except twenty francs, and 
wrote and told Rosahe how she was situated 

Until her servant's answer came she passed the days 
in wandering aimlessly about the streets She did not 
know what to do or how to kill the long, miserable 
hours, there was no one who knew of her troubles, or 
to whom she could go for sympathy, and her one desire 
was to get away from this city and to return to her httle 
house beside the lonely road, where, a few days before, 
she had felt she could not bear to live because it was so 
dull and lonely Now she was sure she could live no- 
where else but m that httle home where all her mournful 
habits had taken root 

At last, one evenmg, she found a letter from Rosahe 
awaitmg her with two hundred francs enclosed 

"Come back as soon as possible, Madame Jeanne,” 
wrote the maid, "for I shall send you nothmg more 
As for M Paul, I will go and fetch him myself the 
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next time we hear anything from him — ^With best 
respects, your servant, 

Rosalie ” 

And Jeanne started back to BatteviUe one bitterly 
cold, snowy mornmg 


XIV 

After her return from Pans, Jeanne would not go out 
or take any interest m anything She rose at the same 
hour every morning, looked out of the window to see 
what sort of day it was, then went downstairs and sat 
before the fire m the dining-room She would sit there 
for days at a time, perfectly still with her eyes fixed on 
the flames while she thought of all the sorrow’s she had 
passed through The httle room grew" darker and darker, 
but she never moved, except to put more wood on the 
fire, and when Rosahe brought m the lamp she cned 
“Come, Madame Jeanne, you must stir about a bit, or 
you won’t be able to eat any dinner again this evemng 
Often she w’as worried by thoughts which she could 
not dismiss from her mind, and she allow^ed herself to be 
tormented by the veriest trifles, for the most insignificant 
matters appeared of the greatest importance to her dis- 
eased mind She hved m the memories of the past, and 
she would think for hours together of her gulhood and 
her wedding tour m Corsica The wild scenery that she 
had long forgotten suddenly appeared before her in the 
fire, and she could recall every detail, every event, every 
face connected wnth the island The features of Jean 
Ravoh, the gmde, haunted her, and sometimes she 
fancied she could even hear his voice 

At other times she thought of the peaceful years of 
Paul’s childhood — of how he used to make her tend the 
salad plants, and of how she and Aimt Lison used to 
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kneel on the ground, each trying to outdo the other to 
please the boy, and rear the greater number of plants 
Her hps would form the words, "Poulet, my httle 
Poulet,” as if she were talkmg to him, and she would 
cease to muse, and try for hours to write in the air the 
letters which formed her sons name, with her out- 
stretched finger Slowly she traced them before the fire, 
fancying she could see them, and, thinking she had 
made a mistake, she began the word over and over 
agam, forcmg herself to write the whole name though 
her arm trembled with fatigue At last she would be- 
come so nervous that she mixed up the letters, and 
formed other words, and had to give it up 

She had all the manias and fancies which beset those 
who lead a sohtary hfe, and it irritated her to the last 
degree to see the shghtest change m the arrangement of 
the furniture Rosahe often made her go out with her 
along the road, but after twenty imnutes or so Jeanne 
would say, "I am tired out, Rosalie,'^ and would sit down 
by the roadside Soon movement of any kmd became 
distasteful to her, and she stayed m bed as late as she 
could Ever since childhood she had always been m the 
habit of jumpmg out of bed as soon as she had drunk 
her cafe au Imt She was particularly fond of her morn- 
ing coffee, and she would have missed it more than any- 
thmg She always waited for Rosahe to bring it with an 
impatience that had a touch of sensuahty m it, and as 
soon as the cup was placed on the bedside table she 
sat up, and emptied it, somewhat greedily. Then she 
at once threw back the bedclothes and began to dress 
But gradually she fell into the habit of dreammg a few 
moments after she had placed the empty cup back m 
the saucer, and from that she soon began to he down 
again, and at last she stayed m bed every day imtil 
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Rosalie came back m a temper and dressed her almost 
by force 

She had no longer the slightest will of her own When- 
ever her servant asked her advice, or put any question to 
her, or wanted to know her opimon, she always an- 
sw^ered, "Do as you hke, Rosahe " So firmly did she 
believe herself pursued by a persistent lU-luck that she 
became as great a fatahst as an Onental, and she was so 
accustomed to seemg her dreams unfulfilled, and her 
hopes disappointed, that she did not dare undertake 
anything fresh, and hesitated for days before she com- 
menced the simplest task, so persuaded was she that 
whatever she touched would be sure to go wrong 

"I don’t think anyone could have had more misfortune 
than I have had all my hfe,” she was always saying 
"How would it be if you had to work for your hvmg, 
and if you were obhged to get up every mormng at sue 
o’clock to go and do a hard day’s workF’ Rosahe would 
exclaim "That’s what a great many people have to do, 
and then when they get too old to work, they die of 
want ” 

"But my son has deserted me, and I am all alone,” 
Jeanne would reply 
That enraged Rosahe 

"And what if he has? How about those whose chil- 
dren have to do their mihtary service, or settle m Amer- 
ica?” (America, m her eyes, was an undefined coimtry 
whither people went to make their fortune, and whence 
they never returned ) "Children always leave their 
parents sooner or later, old and yoimg people aren’t 
meant to stay together And then, what if he were 
dead^” she would finish up savagely, and her mistress 
could say nothing after that 

Jeanne got a htde stronger when the first warm days 
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of spnng came, but she only took advantage of her 
better health to bury herself still deeper m her gloomy 
thoughts 

She went up to the garret one mommg to look for 
something, and, while she was there, happened to open 
a box full of old calendars which had been kept accord- 
mg to the custom of some country people 

It seemed as if she had found the past years them- 
selves, and she was filled with emotion as she looked at 
the pile of square pieces of cardboard They were of all 
sizes, big and httle, and she took them every one down 
to the dining-room and began to lay them out on the 
table m the right order of years Suddenly she picked up 
the very first one — ^the one she had taken with her from 
the convent to Les Peuples For a long time she gazed at 
it with its dates which she had crossed out the day she 
had left Rouen, the day after leaving the convent, and 
she began to shed slow, bitter tears — the weak, pitiful 
tears of an aged woman — ^as she looked at these cards 
spread out before her on the table, and which repre- 
sented all her wretched life 

Then the thought struck her that by means of these 
calendars she could recall all that she had ever done, 
and giving way to the idea, she at once devoted herself 
to the task of retracmg the past She pinned all the 
cards, which had grown yellow with age, up on the 
wall, and then spent hours before one or another of 
them, thinkmg, “What did I do m that month^” 

She had put a mark beside all the important dates m 
her hfe, and sometimes, by means of linking together 
and adding one to the other, all the httle circumstances 
which had preceded and followed a great event, she 
succeeded in remembermg a whole month By dint of 
concentrated attention, and eflForts of will and of mem- 
ory, she retraced nearly the whole of her first two years 
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at Les Peuples, recalling without much di£Bculty this 
faraway period of her life, for it seemed to stand out in 
relief But the following years were shrouded in a sort 
of fog and seemed to run one into another, and some- 
times she pored over a calendar for hours without being 
able to remember whether it was even in that year that 
such and such a thing happened She would go slowly 
round the dimng-room lookmg at these images of past 
years, which, to her, were as pictures of an ascent to 
Calvary, until one of them arrested her attention and 
then she would sit gazing at it all the rest of the day, 
absorbed in her recollections 

Soon the sap began to rise m the trees, the seeds were 
springing up, the leaves were budding and the air w’^as 
filled with die famt, sweet smell of the apple blossoms 
w^hich made the orchards a glowing mass of pink As 
summer approached Jeanne became very restless She 
could not keep still, she went m and out twenty times a 
day, and, as she rambled along past the farms, she 
worked herself mto a perfect fever of regret 

A daisy half hidden m the grass, a sunbeam falhng 
through the leaves, or the reflection of the sky m a 
splash of water m a rut was enough to agitate and affect 
her, for then sight brought back a kind of echo of the 
emotions she had felt when, as a young gul, she had 
wandered dreamily through the fields, and though now*' 
there was nothmg to which she could look forward, the 
soft yet exhilarating air sent the same thrill through her 
as when all her life had lam before her But this pleasure 
was not unalloyed with pain, and it seemed as if the um- 
versal joy of the awakemng world could now only im- 
part a dehght which was half sorrow to her grief- 
crushed soul and withered heart Everythmg around her 
seemed to have changed Surely the sun was hardly so 
warm as m her youth, the sky so deep a blue, the grass 
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SO fresh a green? And the flowers, paler and less sweet, 
could no longer arouse withm her the exquisite ecstasies 
of delight as of old On certain days she was filled with 
such a sense of well-being that she found herself dream- 
ing and hoping again, for, however cruel Fate may be, 
IS It possible to give way to utter despair when the sun 
shmes and the sky is blue^^ 

She went on aimlessly, for hours and hours, straight m 
front of her, urged on and on by her inward excitement, 
and sometimes she would suddenly stop and sit down 
by the roadside to think of her troubles Why had she 
not been loved hke other womenf^ Why had even the 
simple pleasures of an uneventful existence been re- 
fused her? 

Sometimes, again forgettmg for a moment that she 
was old, that there was no longer any pleasure m store 
for her, and that, with the exception of a few more 
lonely years, her life was over and done, she would bmld 
all sorts of castles m the air and make plans for such a 
happy future, ]ust as she had done when she was six- 
teen. Then, suddenly remembering the bitter reahty, she 
would get up again, feehng as if a heavy load had fallen 
upon her, and return home, murmuring 
"Oh, you old fooll You old fooir 
Now Rosahe was always saymg to her. 

^^Do keep still, Madame What on earth makes you 
want to nm about so?” 

"I can’t help it,” Jeanne would reply sadly. "I am like 
Massacre before he died ” 

One mommg Rosahe went into her mistress’s room 
earher than usual 

"Make haste and dnnk up your coffee,” she said as 
she placed the cup on the table "Denis is waitmg to 
take us to Les Peuples I have to go over there on busi- 
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Jeanne was so excited that she thought she would 
have fainted, and, as she dressed herself with trembling 
fingers, she could hardly beheve she was going to see 
her dear home once more 

Overhead was a bright, blue sky, and, as they went 
along, Dems’s pony would every now and then break 
into a gallop out of sheer good humor When thev 
reached Etouvent, Jeanne could hardly breathe, her 
heart beat so quickly, and when she saw the bnck pillars 
beside the chateau gate, she exclaimed, "Oh,” two or 
three times m a low voice, as if she were in the presence 
of somethmg which stirred her very soul, and she could 
not help herself 

They put up the horse at the Comllards" farm, and, 
when Rosahe and her son went to attend to their busi- 
ness, the farmer asked Jeanne if she would like to go 
over the chateau, as the owner was away, and gave her 
the key 

She went off alone, and when she found herself op- 
posite the old manor she stood still to look at it The out- 
side had not been touched smce she had left. All the 
shutters were closed, and the sunbeams were dancing 
on the gray walls of the big, weatherbeaten building A 
little piece of wood fell on her dress, she looked up and 
saw that it had fallen from the plane-tree, and she went 
up to the big tree and stroked its pale, smooth bark as 
if It had been ahve. Her foot touched a piece of rotten 
wood lying m the grass, it was the last fragment of the 
seat on which she had so often sat with her loved ones 
— ^the seat which had been put up the very day of 
Juhen's first visit to the chateau 

Then she went to the hall-door. She had some diffi- 
culty m openmg it as the key was rusty and would not 
turn, but at last the lock gave way, and the door itself 
only required a shght push before it swung back The 
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first thing Jeanne did was to run up to her own room It 
had been hung with a light paper and she hardly knew 
it again, but when she opened one of the windows and 
looked out, she was moved almost to tears as she saw 
again the scene she loved so well — the thicket, the elms 
the heath, and the sea covered with brown sails which, 
at this distance, looked as if they were motionless 

Then she went all over the big, empty house She saw 
the famihar stams on the walls She stopped to look at a 
httle hole in the plaster which the Baron had made with 
his cane, for he used to make a few thrusts at the wall 
whenever he passed this spot, m memory of the fencmg 
bouts he had had in his youth In her mother’s bedroom 
she found a small gold-headed pm stuck in the wall be- 
hind the door, m a dark corner near the bed She had 
stuck It there a long while ago (she remembered it 
now), and had looked everywhere for it since, but it had 
never been found, and she kissed it and took it with her 
as a priceless rehc 

She went into every room, recogmzing the almost 
invisible spots and marks on the hangings which had not 
been changed, and again notmg the odd forms and faces 
which the imagination so often traces in the designs of 
the furmture coverings, the carvmgs of mantelpieces 
and the shadows on soiled ceihngs She walked through 
the vast, silent chateau as noiselessly as if she were m a 
cemetery, all her life was interred there 

She went down to the drawmg-room The closed 
shutters made it very dark, and it was a few moments 
before she could distinguish anythmg, then as hei eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, she gradually made 
out the tapestry with the birds on it Two armchairs 
stood before the fireplace, lookmg as if they had ]ust 
been vacated, and the very smell of the room — a smell 
that had always been pecuhar to it, as each human 
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being has his, a smell which could be perceived at once, 
and yet was vague like all the faint perfumes of old 
rooms — ^brought the memories crowding to Jeanne’s 
mind 

Her breath came qmckly as she stood with her eyes 
fixed on the two chairs, inhaling this perfume of the 
past, and, all at once, m a sudden hallucmation oc- 
casioned by her thoughts, she fancied she saw — she did 
see — ^her father and mother wath their feet on the fender 
as she had so often seen them before She drew back in 
terror, stumbhng against the door-frame, and clung to it 
for support, still keepmg her eyes fixed on the armchairs 
The \^sion disappeared and for some minutes she stood 
horror-stricken, then she slowly regained possession of 
herself and turned to fly, afraid that she was going mad 
Her eyes fell on the wamscoting against which she was 
leamng and she saw Poulet’s ladder There were all the 
famt marks traced on the wall at unequal interv^als and 
the figures which had been cut with a penkmfe to indi- 
cate the month, and the child’s age and growth In some 
places there was the Baron’s big writing, m others her 
own, a httle smaller, m others agam Aunt Lison’s, which 
w as a httle shak)" She could see the boy standmg there 
now, with his fair hair and his httle forehead pressed 
agamst the wall to have his height measured, while the • 
Baron exclaimed, grown half an inch m 

six weeks,” and she began to kiss the wainscotmg in a 
frenzy of love 

Then she heard Rosahe’s voice outside, calhng, ^‘Ma- 
dame Jeanne^ Madame Jeanne^ lunch is waiting,” and she 
went out with her head m a whirl She felt unable to 
imderstand anythmg that was said to her She ate what 
was placed before her, hstened to what was being said 
without realizing the sense of the words, answered the 
farmers' wives when they mquired after her health, pas- 
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sively received their kisses and kissed the cheeks which 
were offered to her, and then got into the chaise again 
When she could no longer see the high roof of the 
chateau through the trees, something within her seemed 
to break, and she felt that she had ]ust said good bye to 
her old home forever 

They went straight back to Batteville, and as she was 
gomg mdoors Jeanne saw somethmg white under the 
door, it was a letter which the postman had slipped 
there durmg their absence She at once recogmzed 
Paul’s handwriting and tore open the envelope m an 
agony of anxiety He wrote 

My Dear Mother, 

I have not written before because I did not want 
to bring you to Paris on a fruitless errand, for I have 
always been meamng to come and see you myself 
At the present moment I am in great trouble and 
difficulty My wife gave birth to a httle girl three days 
ago, and now she is dymg and I have not a penny 
I do not know what to do with the child, the con- 
cierge is trying to nourish it with a feedmg-bottle as 
best she can, but I fear I shall lose it Could you not 
take it^ I cannot send it to a wet-nurse as I have 
no money, and I absolutely do not know what to do 
Pray answer by return of post 

Your lovmg son, 

Paul 

Jeanne dropped on a chair with hardly enough 
strength left to call Rosalie The maid came and they 
read the letter over again together, and then sat look- 
ing at each other in silence 

"I’ll go and fetch the child myself, Madame,” said 
Rosahe at last "We can’t leave it to die ” 

"Very well, my girl, go,” answered Jeanne. 
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“Put on your hat, Madame,” said the maid, after a 
pause, “and we will go and see the lawyer at GoderviUe 
If that woman is gomg to die, M Paul must many her 
for the sake of the child ” 

Jeanne put on her hat without a word Her heart was 
overflowing with joy, but she would not have allowed 
anyone to see it for the world, for it was one of those 
detestable joys m which people can revel in their hearts, 
but of w^hich they are, nevertheless, ashamed, her son's 
mistress was going to die 

The lawyer gave Rosahe detailed instructions which 
the servant made him repeat two or three times, then, 
when she was sure she knew exactly what to do, she 
said 

“Don't you fear. I'll see it's aU right now” And she 
started for Pans that very mght 

Jeanne passed two days in such an agony of mmd that 
she could fix her thoughts on nothing The third mommg 
she received a hne from Rosahe, merely saying she was 
commg back by that evemng's tram, nothing more, and 
about three o'clock, Jeanne sent round to a neighbor to 
ask him if he would dnve her to the Beuzevnile railway 
station to meet her servant 

She stood on the platform, her eyes fixed on the 
straight rails, which seemed to run off and meet far 
away on the horizon Every now and then she would 
look at the clock Ten minutes more — ^five minutes — two 
— and at last the tram was due, though as yet nothmg 
was visible on the hne. Then, all at once, she saw a 
cloud of white smoke, and xmdemeath it a black speck 
which got rapidly larger and larger The big engme 
came mto the station, snortmg and slackenmg its speed, 
and Jeanne looked eagerly mto every wnndow as the 
carnages went past her. 

The doors opened and several people got out — 
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peasants m blouses, farmers’ wives with baskets on their 
arms, a few gentlemen m soft hats — and at last Rosalie 
appeared, carrying what looked like a bundle of hnen 
in her arms Jeanne would have stepped forward to meet 
her, but all strength seemed to have left her legs and she 
feared she would fall if she moved The maid saw her 
and came up in her ordmary, calm way 

"Good day, Madame, here I am agam, though I Ve 
had some bother to get along” 

"Well?” gasped Jeanne 

*Well,’’ answered Rosahe, "she died last mght They 
were married and here’s the baby,” and she held out the 
child, which could not be seen for its wraps Jeanne 
mechanically took it, and they left the station and got 
mto the carnage which was waitmg 

"M Paul is commg directly after the funeral I sup- 
pose he’ll be here tomorrow, by this tram ” 

"Taul ” murmured Jeanne, and then stopped with- 

out saymg anything more 

The sun was sinking towards the horizon, bathing in 
a glow of hght the green fields, which were flecked here 
and there with golden colza flowers and blood-red pop- 
pies, and over the quiet earth, full of sap, fell an infimte 
peace 

The chaise was gomg at a quick pace, the peasant 
chckmg his tongue to urge on the horse. Jeanne looked 
straight up into the sky, which seemed to be cut asunder 
by the circular flight of swallows that looked hke 
rockets 

All at once she became conscious of a soft warmth, 
the warmth of life, which was makmg itself felt through 
her skirts, penetratmg her legs and her whole body, it 
was the heat from the tmy bemg sleeping on her knees 
She was filled with a great emotion She suddenly drew 
back the covenng from the child she had not yet seen, 
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her sons daughter As the hght fell on its face the httle 
creature opened its blue eyes, and moved its lips, and 
then Jeanne hugged it close to her, and, raising it in her 
arms, began to cover it wnth kisses 

^‘Come, come, Madame Jeanne, ha\e done/' said 
Rosahe, in sharp, though good-tempered tones, ‘Sou 11 
make the child cry ” 

Then she added, as if in replv to her owm thoughts 
“Life, after all, is never so good nor so bad as people 
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PERSONAL WRITINGS 


ON THE WATER 


[This diary contains no story and no very thrilling adven- 
ture While cruising along the Mediterranean coast last 
spring I amused myself by ivntmg down every day what I 
saw and what I thought What 1 saw was water, sun, clouds, 
and rocks — I have nothing else to tell about, and my 
thoughts were mere nothings such as were suggested by the 
cradling of the waves as they lulled me and bore me 
along G M ] 


April 6th 

M Y SKIPPER Bernard is lean and lithe, remarkably 
clean, careful and prudent Bearded up to the eyes, he 
has a frank look and a kindly voice He is devoted and 
trustworthy But everything makes him anxious on 
board, a sudden swell that foretells a breeze out at sea, 
a long cloud over the Esterel range announcing a wmd 
to westward, even a nsmg barometer, for that may m- 
dicate a squall from the east Like every good sailor, he 
is eternally watchful and eternally concerned to keep the 
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boat spotless he will rub up the brasses the moment a 
drop of water has splashed them 

His brother-m-law, Raymond, is a strong fellow, 
swarthy and mustached, indefatigable and bold, as loyal 
and devoted as Bernard, but calmer, less variable and 
nervous, more resigned to the surprises and the treach- 
ery of the sea Bernard, Raymond, and the barometer 
are sometimes m contradiction with each other, they 
perform an amusing comedy with three characters, of 
which one, the best informed, is dumb 

‘Tou know. Sir, we’re saihng well,” said Bernard 
We had sailed through the gulf of La Salis, cleared 
La Garoupe, and were approaching Cape Gros, a flat 
low rock stretching out almost on a level with the watei 
Now, the whole Alpine mountam range rose up, a 
monster wave threatemng the sea, a gramte wa\'e 
capped with snow, where each pointed tip looks like a 
dash of spray motionless and brozen Behind this ice 
the sun was up, sheddmg over it the hght of its molten 
silver rays Directly after, as we rounded the Antibes 
headland, we discovered the Lenns Isles, and behind 
them the tortuous outhne of the Esterel The Esterel is 
the stage scenery of Cannes, a lovely keepsake land of 
mountain of faintest blue, elegantly outhned in a co- 
quettish and yet artistic style, washed m water-colois on 
a theatrical sky by a good-natured Creator for the ex- 
press purpose of servmg as model for English lady land- 
scape painters, and as a subject of admiration for con- 
sumptive or idle Royal Highnesses 

The sun now radiant, overspreads the earth, makmg 
the walls of the houses sparkle from afar hke scattered 
snow while it brushes the sea with a hght varnish of 
luminous blue 

Little by httle, taking advantage of the famtest breath, 
of those caresses of the air which one can hardly feel on 
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the skin, but to which nevertheless hvely and well- 
trinimed yachts respond m still waters, we sail beyond 
the last point of the headland, and the whole gulf of 
Juan, with the squadron at its center, hes before us 
From afar, the ironclads look like rocks, islets, and reefs 
co\ ered with dead trees The smoke of a tram runs along 
the shore between Cannes and Juan-les-Pms, which 
may one day become the prettiest place on the whole 
coast 

Three tartans with their lateen sails, one red and the 
other two white, are detained m the channel between 
the island of Samte Marguerite and the mainland 

All is still, the soft and warm calm of a morning’s 
springtide in the South, and already it seems to me as 
if I had left weeks ago, months ago, years ago, the busy 
chattermg world The intoxication of solitude sw^ells 
w'lthin me, the sweet dehght of a rest that nothing will 
disturb, neither an importunate letter nor the bark of my 
dog I cannot be sent for, invited, earned ofiF, over- 
w^helmed by smiles or harassed by civihties I am alone, 
reaDy alone, really free The smoke of the tram runs 
along the seaside while I float m a wmged home that is 
rocked and cradled, pretty as a bird, tmy as a nest, 
softer than a hammock, wandenng over the waters at the 
capnee of the vwnd, mdependent and free To attend to 
me and sail my boat, I have two sailors at my call, and 
books and provisions for a fortmght 

A whole fortmght without having to speak a word, 
what joyl . . . 


Cannes, April yth 

People gather together at Cannes because they love 
Impenal and Royal Highnesses, and the Highnesses are 
at home here In default of the kingdoms of which they 
have been dispossessed, they reign peacefully m the 
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salons of the faithful Great and small, poor and rich, 
sad and gay, all kinds of loyalty are to be found here, 
according to one's taste In general they are modest, 
they strive to please, and they show in their intei- 
course with humbler mortals a dehcacy and affabilitv' 
that is hardly ever found in our own pohtical representa- 
tives, those princes of the ballot But though it is true 
that the Princes, the poor homeless Prmces without sub- 
jects or civil hst, who come to hve m this town of flowers 
and fashion, affect simphcity and do not lay themselves 
open to ridicule, the same cannot be said of the wor- 
shipers of Highnesses The devout circle round their 
idols with an eagerness at once rehgious and comical, 
and directly they are deprived of one, they fly off in 
quest of another, as though their mouths could only 
open to say ‘'Monseigneur" or “her Highness," and speak 
in the third person They cannot be with you five mm- 
utes without telling you what the Princess rephed, what 
the Grand Duke said, the outmg planned wnth the one, 
the witty saying of the other One feels, one sees, one 
guesses that they frequent no other society than that of 
persons of royal blood, and if they deign to speak to you, 
it is only m oider to inform you exactly of what takes 
place on these heights - 

But why laugh and be astonished at the harmless and 
innocent mania of the elegant admirers of Prmces, when 
we meet m Paris fifty different races of hero-worshipers 
who are every bit as ridiculous 

Whoever has a salon must needs have some celebrities 
to show off m it, and a hunt is oigamzed to secure them 
There is hardly a woman m society who is not anxious 
to have her artist or her artists, and she will give dinners 
for them m oider that the whole world may know that 
her's is a clever set 
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Among the great men most sought after by women, 
old and young, are most assuredh the musicians Some 
houses possess a complete collection of them, parbcu- 
larlv as these artists possess the inestimable advantage 
of being useful at the e\ening parties It must be said, 
however, that a hostess who is ambitious to show ofF a 
musician with a reall} great reputation, must content 
herself with only one at a time two wall refuse to ap- 
pear together in the same drawing-room Mean\’^hile, 
there is not a meanness of which any leader of societ\ 
IS not capable, m order to embelhsh her salon wath a 
celebrated composer The delicate attentions usuallv 
employed to secure a painter or a mere literary man, be- 
come quite inadequate w^hen the subject is a tradesman 
in sound For him, allurements and praise hitlierto un- 
Icnowai are employed His hands are lassed like those of a 
king, he is w^orshiped as a god, w hen he has deigned to 
execute his Regina Coeli A hair of his beard is worn in 
a ring, a button tom from his sleeve m a violent move- 
ment of his arm as he plays, becomes a medal, a sacred 
medal hung on the bosom at the end of a gold chain 
Painters are less in demand, although still rather 
sought after They are not so divine and more Bohemian 
Their manners are less courteous, and above all not 
sufficiently sublime. They often replace inspiration bv 
broad jests and silly puns They carry with them too 
much of the aroma of the studio Those who, by dint 
of watchfulness, have managed to get nd of it, only ex- 
change one odor for another, that of affectation And 
then they are a fickle, light, and braggmg lot No one is 
certain of keeping them long, whereas the musician 
bmlds his nest in the family circle 

Of late years, the hterary man has been m fashion He 
presents many great advantages he talks, he talks a 
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great deal, his conversation suits every land of public 
and as his profession is to be intelligent, he can be lis- 
tened to and admired in all security 

The woman who is possessed with the mama for hav- 
ing a hterary man at her house (as one might have a 
parrot whose chatter should attract all the neighboring 
concierges) , has to choose between a poet and a novelist 
There is more spontaneity about the novehst Poets are 
more sentimental, novehsts more positive It is a matter 
of taste and constitution The poet has more charm, the 
novelist has often more wit But the novehst presents 
dangers that are not met with in the poet he pries, pil- 
lages, and makes capital of all he sees With him there is 
no tranquilhty, no certainty that he will not, some day, 
strip you bare m the pages of a book . . , 

How blmded and intoxicated we must be by our fool- 
ish pnde, to fancy ourselves anything more than animals 
shghtly superior to other animals. Listen to them, the 
fools, seated round the table* They are talking* Talking 
with gentle confiding ingenuousness and they imagine 
that they are exchanging ideas What ideas^ They say 
where they have been walking ‘Tt was a pretty walk, 
but rather cold coming home ” “The cooking is not too 
bad, though hotel food is always rather spicy ” They tell 
you what they have done, what they like, what they 
beheve 

I see the deformity of their souls as a monstrous foetus 
in a ]ar of alcohol I assist at the slow birth of the com- 
monplace saymgs they constantly repeat, I watch the 
words as they drop from the granary of stupidity mto 
tKeir imbecile mouths, and from their mouths mto the 
inert atmosphere which bears them to my ears Who can 
deny that their ideas, their noblest, most solemn, most 
respected ideas, constitute unimpeachable proof of the 
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omnipotence of human stupidity — eternal, universal, in- 
destructible stupidity^ 

All of man’s conceptions of God, that fumbhng deity 
whose first tries at creation are such failures that he 
must needs recreate them, that deity who spies on our 
secrets and notes them down, that god who is m turn 
policeman, Jesmt, lawyer, gardener and who is con- 
ceived now m armor, now in robes, now in wooden 
shoes, all the demals of God’s existence based upon 
terrestrial logic, the arguments for and against, the his- 
toiy' of religious behefs, of schisms, heresies, philoso- 
phies, the aflSrmatLons as well as the doubts, the child- 
ishness of the theories, the ferocious and bloody violence 
of the originators of theological hypotheses, the utter 
chaos of their disputes — short, every miserable effort 
of this wretchedly impotent being, man, impotent m 
conception, m imagmation, in knowledge — everythmg 
proves that man was put on this absurdly small earth 
for the sole -purpose of eatmg, drmkmg, manufacturmg 
children and httle songs, and kilhng his land by way of 
pastime 

Happy are those whom life satisfies, who are amused 
and content They do exist — ^men and women who are 
easily pleased, who are dehghted wath everything They 
love the sun and the ram, the snow and the fog, they 
love festivities and they love the calm of their homes; 
they love all they see, all they do, all they say, all they 
hear 

Such people lead either a tranquil life, qmet and satis- 
fied amid their offspring, or an agitated one, filled with 
pleasures and distraction In neither case are their lives 
dull Lafe, for them, is an amusmg kmd of play, m which 
they are themselves the actors, an excellent and varied 
show, which, though it offers nothmg imexpected, thor- 
oughly dehghts them. 
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Other men, however, who run through at a glance 
the narrow circle of human satisfactions, remain dis- 
mayed before the emptiness of happmess, the monotony 
and poverty of earthly joys As soon as they have 
reached thirty years of age all is ended for them What 
have they to expect? Nothing now can interest them, 
they have made the round of our meager pleasures 

Happy are those who know not the loathsome weari- 
ness of the same acts constantly repeated, happy axe 
those who have the strength to begin again each day the 
same task, with the same gestures, anud the same furm- 
ture, in front of the same horizon, under the same sky, 
to go out into the same streets, where they meet the 
same faces and the same animals Happy are those who 
do not perceive with unutterable disgust that nothing 
changes, and that all is boredom. 

We must mdeed be a slow and shallow-mmded race 
to be so easily pleased and satisfied with what is How is 
It that the earthly audience has not yet called out, ^‘Cur- 
tain r’ has not yet demanded a second act, with other 
pleasures, other plants, other planets, other mventions, 
other adventures^ 

Is it possible no one has yet felt a loathing for the 
sameness of the human face, of the animals which by 
their unvarying mstmcts, transmitted in their seed from 
the first to the last of their race, seem to be but hvmg 
machinery, a hatred of landscapes eternally the same, 
and of pleasures never varied? 

Console yourself, it is said, by the love of science and 
art. But IS it not evident that we are always shut up m 
ourselves, without ever bemg able to get out of our- 
selves, forever condemned to drag the chams of our 
wmgless dream? 

All the progress obtamed by our cerebral efiFort con- 
sists m the ascertainment of material facts bv means of 
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instruments ndiculoiisl} imperfect, w Inch how e\ er make 
up m a certain degree for the inefficiency of our organs 
E\erv twenty years, some unhappv mquirer, who gen- 
erally dies in the attempt, disco\ ers that the atmosphere 
contains a gas hitherto unknowm, that an imponderable 
inexplicable, unqualihable force can be obtained b\ 
mbbing a piece of w^ax on cloth, that amongst the in- 
numerable unknowm stars, theie is one that has not vet 
been noticed in the immediate vicinity of anotlier, w^hich 
had not only been observed, but e\en designated b\ 
name for many years What matter^ 

Our diseases are due to microbes^ Very well But 
where do those nucrobes come from^ And the diseases 
of these imasible ones^ And tlie suns, whence do they 
come from^ 

We know nothing, we understand nothing, we can do 
nothing, yve imagine nothing, yve are shut up, impris- 
oned in ourselves And there are people yvho maryel at 
the gemus of humamty* 

Art^ Painting consists in reproduemg yy^tli coloring 
matter monotonous landscapes, yvhich seldom resemble 
nature, in dehneatmg men, and stnvmg yvithout eyei 
succeeding, to attam the aspect of hvmg bemgs Obsti- 
nately and uselessly one struggles to imitate what is, and 
the result is a motionless and dumb copy of the actions 
of life, yvhich is barely comprehensible ey en to the edu- 
cated eye that the pamter has sought to attract 

Wherefore such efforts^ Wherefore such a vain imita- 
tion^ Wherefore this trivial reproduction of thmgs in 
themselves so dull? Hoyv petty^ 

Poets do with words what painters try to do with 
colors Agam, wherefore? 

When one has read four of the most talented, the 
most ingenious authors, it is idle to open another And 
nothmg more can be learned Poets exhaust themselves 
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m stenle labor For since mankind does not change, their 
useless art is immutable Ever since our poor minds first 
awoke, man has been the same, his sentiments, his be- 
hefs, his sensations have been the same He has neither 
advanced nor retrograded, he has never stirred Of what 
use IS it to me to learn what I think, to see myself por- 
trayed m the trivial adventures of a novel? 

Ahf if poets could vanqmsh space, explore the plan- 
ets, discover other worlds, other beings, if they could 
vary unceasingly for my mind the nature and form of 
things, convey me constantly through a changeful and 
surprising Unknown, open for me mysterious vistas on 
unexpected and marvelous horizons, I would read them 
night and day But poets, impotent as they are, can 
but change the place of a word, and show me my own 
image, as painters do Of what use is all this^ 

Man’s thought does not advance. Each time that it 
attains its never remote and never to be exceeded hmits, 
it goes round and round m a circle, hke a horse m a 
circus, hke a fly shut up in a bottle, fluttering and dash- 
ing itself against the sides 

And yet, for want of a better occupation, thought is 
always a solace, when one hves alone 

On this little boat rocked by the sea, this boat that a 
wave could fill and upset, I know, I feel, how true it is 
that nothmg we know exists, for the earth which floats 
m empty space is even more isolated, more lost than this 
skifiF on the billows Their importance is the same, their 
destmy will be accomplished And I rejoice at under- 
standing the nothingness of the behef and the vamty of 
the hopes which our msecthke pnde has begotten 


At the mere mention of the word war, I am seized 
with a sense o£ bewilderment, as though I heard of 
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witchcraft, of the Inquisition, of some far distant thing, 
ended long ago, abominable and monstrous, against all 
natural law 

When we talk of cannibals, we smile proudly and 
proclaim our superiority over the sa\ages W’^hich are 
the savages, the true sa\ages^ Those who fight to eat 
the vanquished, or those who fight to kill and only to 

kilP 

A clever artist m such matters, a gemus of slaughter, 
Moltke, rephed one day to some peace delegates, in the 
following extraordinary words 

‘War is holy and of divine institution it is one of the 
sacred laws of nature, it keeps ahve m men all the great 
and noble sentiments, honor, disinterestedness, wtue, 
courage, in a word, it prevents men from falhng into 
hideous matenahsm ” 

Therefore to collect a herd of some four hundred 
thousand men, march day and mght without respite, to 
think of nothmg, study nothmg, learn nothing, read 
nothing, be of no earthly use to anyone, to he down m 
the mire, hve hke brutes m a contmual stupor of mind, 
pillage towns, bum villages, rum nations, then, meetmg 
another similar agglomerabon of human flesh, msh upon 
it, shed lakes of blood, cover plains with bruised flesh 
mingled with muddy and bloody earth, pile up heaps of 
slam, have arms and legs blown ofiF, brains scattered, 
and perish at the comer of some field while your parents, 
your wufe and children are dying of hunger, this is what 
We are to call not falhng into hideous materialism^ 

Soldiers are the scourges of the earth We stmggle 
agamst nature and ignorance, agamst obstacles of all 
lands m order to lessen the hardships of our miserable 
existence Men, benefactors, scholars wear out their 
hves toilmg, seekmg what may assist, what may help. 
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what may solace then biethren Eager in their useful 
work, they pile up discovery on discovery, enlarge the 
human mind, extend science, add something each day 
to the stock of human knowledge, to the welfare, tlie 
comfoit, the stiength of their country Suddenly war is 
declared, and in six months the generals have destroyed 
the efforts of twenty years’ patience and gemus And 
this is what is called, not falhng into hideous material- 
ism 

We have seen war We have seen men maddened and 
reverted to their brute estate, killing for mere pleasure, 
killmg out of terror, out of bravado, out of sheer ostenta- 
tion Then when right no longer exists, when law is 
dead, when all notion of justice has disappeared, we 
have seen men ruthlessly shot down, mnocent beings 
who, picked up along the road, had become objects of 
suspicion simply because they were afraid We have 
seen dogs as they lay chained up at their master’s gate, 
killed in order to try a new revolver, we have seen cows 
riddled with bullets as they lay m the fields, without 
reason, for tlie fun of filing off guns 

And this IS what is called, not falling mto hideous 
materialism To invade a country, to kill the man who 
defends his home on the plea that he wears a smock 
and has no forage cap on his head, to bum down the 
houses of the poor creatures who are without bread, 
to steal furniture, dnnk wne found in cellars, violate 
women found in the streets, burn up gunpowder and 
leave behind misery and choleia — ^ihis is what is called, 
not falhng mto hideous matenahsm 

What have they ever done to show their intelhgence, 
these vahant warriors^ Nothing What have they m- 
vented? Guns and cannon That is all 

The mventor of the wheelbarrow did more for hu- 
mamty by the simple and practical idea of fitting a 
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wheel between two poles, than the inventor of modem 
fortifications 

What remains of Greecer^ Books and marble Is she 
great by what she conquered, or by what she pioduced^ 
Was it the mvasion of the Persians that prevented 
her from falhng into hideous matenahsm'^ Was it the 
invasion of the barbarians that saved Rome and regen- 
erated herf^ Did Napoleon continue the great intellec- 
tual movement begun by the philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century^ 

Since governments assume the right of death over 
their peoples, there is nothing astomshing in a people 
sometimes assuming the right of death over govern- 
ments The people defend themselves They are right 
No one has an absolute right to govern others It can 
only be done for the good of those who are governed 
Whoever governs must consider it as much his duty to 
avoid war, as it is the duty of the captain of a vessel 
to avoid shipwreck 

When a captain has lost his ship, he is judged and 
condemned if found guilty of neghgence or even of m- 
capacity Why should not governments be judged after 
the declaration of every war^ If the people understood 
this, if they took the law mto their own hands agamst 
the murdermg powers, if they refused to allow them- 
selves to be killed without reason, if they used their 
weapons agamst those who sent them oflF to slaughter, 
war would mdeed be a dead letter But that day will 
never dawn. 


Agay, Apr£7 8th 

Ay, venly, I do feel on certam days such a horror of 
all that IS, that I long for death The mvanable mo- 
notony of landscapes, faces and thoughts, becomes an 
intensely acute suflFenng The meanness of the umverse 
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astonishes and revolts me, the littleness of all things 
fills me with disgust, and I am overwhelmed by the 
platitude of human beings. 

At other tunes, on the contrary, I enjoy everything 
as an animal does Though my spmt, restless, agitated, 
hypertrophied by work, may bound onward to hopes 
that are not those of our race, and then after having 
realized that all is vamty, may fall back mto a contempt 
for all that is, my ammal body at least, is enraptured 
with all the mtoxication of life Like the birds, I love 
the sky, hke the prowlmg wolf, the forest, I dehght in 
rocky heights, like a chamois, the thick grass, I love to 
roll m and gallop over like a horse, and, like a fish, I 
revel m the clear waters I feel thnlhng withm me the 
sensations of aU the different species of animals, of all 
them mstmcts, of all the confused longings of inferior 
creatures I love the earth as they do, not as other men 
do, I love it without adnurmg it, without poetry, with- 
out exultation With a deep and ammal attachment, 
contemptible yet holy, I love all that hves, all that 
grows, aU that we see. All this leaves my spirit calm 
and excites only my eyes and my heart the days, the 
mghts, the nvers, the seas, the storms, the woods, the 
hues of dawn, the glance of woman and her very touch 
The gentle npple of water on the sandy shore, or on 
the rocky granite affects and moves me, and the joy 
that fills me as I feel myself driven forward by the wind, 
and earned along by the waves, proceeds from the 
abandonment of myself to the natural forces of creation, 
proceeds from my return to a primitive state 

When the weather is beautiful as it is today, I feel 
in my vems the blood of the lascivious and vagabond 
faxms of olden times I am no longer the brother of 
manlond, but the brother of all creatures and all nature 
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April loth 

No sooner had I lain down than I felt sleep was im- 
possible, and I remained lying on my back with my 
eyes closed, my thoughts on the alert, and all my nerves 
quivenng Not a motion, not a sound, near or far, noth- 
ing could be heard but the breathing of the two sailors 
through the thin bulkhead 

Suddenly, something grated What was it? I know 
not Some block in the ngging, no doubt, but the sound 
— ^tender, plaintive, and mournful — sent a thnll through 
me, then nothing more An infimte silence seemed to 
spread from the earth to the stars, nothing more — not 
a breath, not a ripple on the water, not a vibration of 
the yacht, nothing, and then again the shght and un- 
identifiable moan began agam It seemed to me as I 
hstened, as though a jagged blade were sawing at my 
heart 

What was itf^ It was the voice ringing \\nth reproaches 
which tortures our soul, clamoring ceaselessly, obscure, 
painful, harassing, a voice unappeasable and mysteri- 
ous, which will not be ignored, ferocious m its re- 
proaches for what we have done, as well as for what 
we have left undone, the voice of remorse and useless 
regrets for the days gone by and the women unloved, 
for the joys that were vain and the hopes that are dead, 
the voice of the past, of all that has disappointed us, 
has fled and vamshed forever, the voice of what we 
have not, nor shall ever attam, the small shrill \oice 
which ever proclaims the failure of our life, the useless- 
ness of our efforts, the impotence of our minds, the 
weakness of our flesh 

Ah^ I have coveted all, and dehghted m nothing I 
should have required the vitahty of a whole race, the 
varying mteUigence, all the faculties, all the powers 
scattered among all bemgs, and thousands of existences 
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m reserve, for I beai within myself every desire and 
every curiosity, and I am compelled to see all, and grasp 
nothing 

From whence, therefore, aiises this anguish over liv- 
ing, since to the generality of men hfe brings only satis- 
factionr^ Wherefore this unknown torture, which preys 
upon me? Why should I not know the reality of pleas- 
ure, expectation, and possessions^ 

It is because I carry within me that second sights 
which is at the same time the power and despair of 
writers I write because I understand and suflEer from 
all that IS, because I know it too well, and above aU, 
because without being able to enjoy it, I contemplate 
It inwardly in the mirror of my thoughts 

Let no one envy, but rather pity us, for m the follow- 
ing manner does the literary man diffei from his fellow 
creatures 

For him no simple feeling exists All that he sees, bis 
joys, his pleasures, his suffering, his despair, all mstan- 
taneously become subjects of observation In spite of all, 
in spite of himself, he analyzes everything — ^hearts, 
faces, gestures, intonations As soon as he has seen, 
whatever it may be, he must know the wherefore He 
has not a spark of enthusiasm, not a cry, not a lass 
that IS spontaneous, not one instantaneous action done 
merely because it must be done, unconsciously, without 
reflection, without understanding, without notmg it 
dowm afterwards 

If he suffers, he notes dowm his suffering, and files 
it away m his memory, he says to himself as he leaves 
the cemetery where he has left the bemg he has loved 
most in the world ^‘It is curious what I felt, it was 
like an intoxication of pam,” etc And then he recalls all 
the details, the attitude of those near him, the incongru- 
ous gestures of feigned gnef, the insincere faces, and 
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a thousand little insignificant trifles noted by the artist 
as observer — ^the sign of the cross made by an old 
woman leadmg a child, a ray of light through a win- 
dow, a dog that crossed the funeial procession, the ef- 
fect of tlie hearse under the tall yew trees m the ceme- 
tery, the face of the undertaker and its muscular con- 
tractions, the strain of the four men who loweied the 
coffin into the grave, a thousand things in fact that 
a poor fellow suffering with all his heart, soul, and 
strength, would never have noticed 

He has seen all, noticed all, remembered all, in spite 
of himself, because he is first of all a hterary man, 
and his intellect is constructed m such a manner that 
the reverberation m him is much more vivid, more 
natural, so to speak, than the first shock, the echo more 
sonorous than the original sound 

He seems to have two souls, one that notes, explains, 
comments upon each sensation of the other — the other 
being the natural soul common to all men He hves 
condemned to be the mere reflection of himself and 
others, condemned to look on and watch himself feel, 
act, love, titnnk, suffer, and never be free like the rest 
of mankind, simply, gemally, frankly, without analyzmg 
his own soul after every joy and every agony 

I can remember dark days, m winch my heart w^as 
so lacerated by things I had only caught sight of for a 
second, that the memory of those visions has remained 
wnthin me hke grievous wounds 

One mommg, m the Avenue de TOp^ra, in the midst 
of a stirring and joyous crowd, mtoxicated with the 
sunlight of the month of May, I suddenly caught sight 
of a creature (what else can I call her^), an old woman 
bent double, dressed m tatters that had been garments, 
with an old straw bonnet stripped of its former orna- 
ments, the ribbons and flowers having disappeared in 
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times immemorial She went by, draggmg her feet along 
so painfully, that I felt in my heart, as much as she did, 
more than she could, the aching pain of each of her 
steps Two sticks supported her She passed along with- 
out seeing anyone, indiffeient to all — ^to the noise, the 
crowd, the carnages and the sun Where was she going^^ 
She earned something in a paper parcel hanging by a 
string What was it? Bread? 

Her slort, her rag of a skirt hardly holdmg to her 
dilapidated body, draggled over the pavement. And 
there was a mind m that creature! A mind^ No, but 
fearful, mcessant, harassing sufEermg! Oh, the misery 
of the aged without bread, the aged without hope, with- 
out children, without money, with nothing to look for- 
ward to but death, do we ever think of itf^ Do we ever 
think of the aged famished creatures in the garrets*^ Do 
we think of the tears shed by those dimmed eyes, once 
bnght, joyous, full of happy emotion? 

Another time, it was raining, I was alone, shooting 
on the plains of Normandy, plodding through the deep- 
ploughed fields of greasy mud, that melted and shpped 
under my feet From time to time, a partridge over- 
taken, hiding behind a clod of earth, flew off heavily 
through the downpour The report of my gun, smoth- 
ered by the sheet of water that fell from the skies, 
hardly sounded louder than tbe crack of a whip, and 
the gray bird fell, its feathers bespatteied with blood 

I felt sad unto tears, tears as plentiful as the showers 
tihat were weeping over the world and over me, my 
heart was fiUed with sadness and I was overcome with 
fatigue, so that I could hardly raise my feet, heavily 
coated as they were with the clay soil I was retummg 
home when I saw in the middle of the fields, the docto/s 
gig following a crossroad 

The low black carnage was passing along, covered 
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by Its round hood and drawn by a brown horse, like 
an omen of death wandermg through the country on 
this simster day Suddenly, it pulled up, the doctor's 
head made its appearance, and he called out. 

“Here ” 

I went towards him, and he said “Will you help me 
with a case of diphtheria? I am all alone, and I want 
someone to hold the woman while I take out the false 
membrane from her throat ” 

“I’ll come with you," I rephed, and I got mto his 
carnage . 

We reached the farm The doctor fastened his horse 
to the bough of an apple-tree before the door, and we 
went m A strong smell of sickness and damp, of fever 
and mold, of hospital and cellar greeted our nostrils as 
we entered In this gray and dismal house, fireless and 
without sign of hfe, it was bitterly cold, the swampy 
chill of a marsh The clock had stopped, the ram fell 
down mto the great fireplace, where the hens had scat- 
tered the ashes, and we heard m a dark corner the noise 
of a pair of bellows, husky and rapid It was the breath- 
ing of the child The mother, stretched out m a land of 
large wooden box, the peasant’s bed, and covered with 
old rags and old clothes, seemed to rest qmetly She 
turned her head shghtly towards us 

The doctor mquired, “Have you got a candle^’’ 

She answered m a low depressed tone, “In the cup- 
board ’’ 

He took the hght, and led me to the farther end of 
the room towards the httle girl’s cnb 

The child lay pantmg, with emaciated cheeks, glisten- 
ing eyes, and tangled hair, a pitiable sight At each 
breath, deep hollows could be seen m her thm strained 
neck Stretched out on her back, she clutched con- 
vulsively with both hands the rags that covered her. 
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and directly she caught sight of us, she turned her face 

away and hid herself in the straw 

I took hold of her shoulders, and the doctor, forcing 
her to open her mouth, pulled out of hei throat a long 
white strip of skm, which seemed to me as dry as a bit 
of leather. 

Her breathing immediately became easier, and she 
drank a httle The mother raising herself on her elbow 
watched us She stammered “Is it done?” 

“Yes, it’s done ” 

“Are we going to be left all alone^” 

A terror, a terrible terror shook her voice, the terror 
of solitude, of loneliness, of darkness, of the death that 
she felt so near to her 

I answered, “No, my good woman, I will stay till the 
doctor sends you a nurse ” 

And turning towards the doctor, I added, “Send old 
mother Mauduit, I will pay her ” 

“Very well, I’ll send her at once ” 

He shook my hand, and went out, and I heard his 
gig drive off, over the damp road 

I was left alone with the two dymg creatures 

My dog Paf had lam down in front of the empty 
hearth, and this reminded me that a httle fire would 
be good for us all I therefore went out to seek for wood 
and straw, and soon a bright flame ht up the whole 
room and the bed of the sick child, who was again 
gasping for breath 

I sat down and stretched out my legs m front of the 
file 

The ram was beating agamst the wmdowpanes, the 
wmd rattled over the roof I heard the short, hard 
whee2ang breath of the two creatures and the breathing 
of my dog who sighed with pleasure, curled up before 
the bright fireplace 
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Li£e^ Life! What is it? These two unhappy creatures, 
who had always slept on straw, eaten black bread, suf- 
fered every kind of miser}% were about to die What had 
they done^ The father was dead, the son was dead 
The poor souls had always passed for honest folk, had 
been liked and esteemed as simple and worthy people 
I watched my steaming boots and my sleeping dog, 
and there arose wuthm me a shameful and sensual pleas- 
ure as I compared my lot with that of these slaves 

The httle girl seemed to choke, and suddenly the 
grating sound became an intolerable sufiFenng to me, 
lacerating me hke a dagger w^hich at each stroke pene- 
trated my heart 

I went towards her ‘'Do you want a drink?” I said 
She moved her head to say yes, and I poured a few 
drops of water down her throat, but she could not sw al- 
low them 

The mother, who was quieter, had turned round to 
look at her child, and all at once a feehng of dread took 
possession of me, a sinister dread that passed over me 
like the touch of some mvisible monster Where was 
I no longer knew Was I dreaimng? What horrible 
mghtmare was this? 

Is It true that such things happen? That one dies like 
this? And I glanced into all the dark corners of the cot- 
tage, as though I expected to see crouchmg m some 
obscure comer, a hideous, unmentionable, temf3ang 
thing, the thing which lies m wait for the hves of men, 
and kills, devours, cmshes, strangles them, the thing 
that delights m red blood, m eyes ghttermg with fever, 
m wnnldes and scars, white hair and decay 

The fire was dymg out I threw some more wood on 
it and warmed my back, shuddering in every limb At 
least, I hoped to die in a clean room, with doctors 
round my bed and medicines on the tabled And these 
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people had been all alone for twenty-four hours in this 
wretched hovel, without a fire, stretched on the straw 
\vith the death rattle in their throatsi At last I heard 
the trot of a horse and the sound of wheels, and the 
nurse came in coolly, pleased at finding some work to 
do, and showing httle surprise at the sight of such 
misery 

I left her some money and fled with my dog, I fled 
like a malefactor, running away m the ram with the 
rattle of those two throats still ringing in my ears — 
runmng towards my warm home where my servants 
were awaiting me and preparing my good dinner 

But I shall never forget that scene, nor many other 
dreadful things that make me loathe this world 

What would I not give, at times, to be allowed not 
to think, not to feel, to hve hke a brute in a warm, 
clear atmosphere, m a country mellow with golden hght, 
devoid of the raw, crude tones of verdure, a country of 
the East where I might sleep without weariness, and 
wake without care, where restlessness is not anxiety, 
where love is free from anguish and existence is not 
a burden • - . 

A sick headache, the dreadful pain that racks m a 
way no torture could equal, shatters the head, drives 
one crazy, bewilders the mind and scatters the memory 
like dust before the wind, a sick headache had laid 
hold of me, and I was perforce obhged to he down m 
my bunk with a bottle of ether imder my nostrils 

After a few mmutes, I fancied I heard a vague mur- 
mur which soon became a land of buzzing, and it 
seemed as if all the mterior of my body became hght, 
as hght as air, as though it were meltmg mto vapor 
Then followed a numbness of spirit, a drowsy, com- 
fortable state, m spite of the persistmg pam, which. 
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however, ceased to be acute It was now a pain that 
one could consent to bear, and not any longer the ter- 
nble tearing agony against which the whole tortured 
body rises in protest 

Soon the strange and dehghtful sensation of vacuum 
I had m my chest spread to my limbs, which m their 
turn became hght, hght as though flesh and bone had 
melted away and skm only remamed, just enough skm 
to pernut of my feeling the sweetness of life and enjoy- 
ing my repose Now I found that I no longer suffered 
Pam had disappeared, melted, vanished in air And I 
heard voices, four voices, two dialogues, without under- 
standing the words At times they were but mdistinct 
sounds, at other times a word or two reached me I 
soon recogmzed that this was but the accentuated buzz- 
ing of my own ears I was not sleepmg, I was awake, 
I understood, I felt, I reasoned with a clearness, a pen- 
etration and power which were quite extraordmaiy, I 
felt a joyousness of spirit, a strange mtoxication as a 
result of the tenfold mcrease of my mental faculties 

It was not a dream hke that created by hashish, nor 
the sickly visions produced by opium, it was a prodi- 
gious keenness of reasomng, a new maimer of seemg, 
of judgmg, of estimating things and life, with the ab- 
solute consciousness, the certitude that this view was 
the true one 

And the old symbol of the Scriptures, suddenly came 
back to my imnd It seemed to me that I had tasted 
of the tree of life, that all mystery was unveiled, so- 
strongly did I feel the power of this new, strange, and 
irrefutable logic And numberless arguments, reason- 
mgs, proofs, rose up m my mmd, to be, however, im- 
mediately upset by some proof, some reasomng, some 
argument yet more powerful My bram had become a 
battlefield of ideas, I was a superior being, armed with 
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an invincible intelligence, and I enjoyed prodigious hap- 
piness in the sensation of my power. 

This state lasted a long, long time. I continued to 
inhale the fumes of ether Suddenly, I perceived that 
the bottle was empty And I again began to suffer 

For ten hours I endured this torture for which there 
IS no remedy Then I fell asleep, and the next day, brisk 
as after convalescence, having written these few pages, 
I left for Saint-Raphael 


Samt-Raphael, April nth 

A large crowd was gathered in front of the church 
Someone was being married A priest was authonzmg 
in Latin, with pontifical gravity, the solemn and comical 
act which so disturbs mankind, bringing with it so much 
mirth, suffering, and tears According to custom, the 
famihes had invited all their relatives and friends to 
the funereal service of a young girl's innocence, to hsten 
to the piously indecorous ecclesiastical admonitions, 
preceding those of the mother, and to the pubhc bene- 
diction, bestowed on that which is otherwise so care- 
fully veiled 

And the whole countryside, full of broad jokes, 
moved by the greedy and idle curiosity that draws the 
common herd to such a scene, had come there to see 
how the bnde and bridegroom would comport them- 
selves I mingled with the crowd, and watched it 
Good heavens, how ugly men are^ For at least the 
hxmdredth time I noticed, m the midst of this festive 
scene, that of all races, the human race is the most 
hideous The air was pervaded by the odor of the peo- 
ple, the nauseous, sickening odor of unclean bodies, 
greasy hair, and garhc, that odor of garhc exhaled by 
the people of the South through nose, mouth, and skin 
Certamly men are every day as ugly, and smell as 
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obnoxious, but our eyes are accustomed to the sight of 
them, our nostrils are used to their odor, and we fail 
to disfanguish, unless we have been spared for some 
time the sight and stink of them . . . 

How often have I observed that the mtelligence ex- 
pands and grows loftier when we live alone, and that 
it becomes meaner and lower when we agam nungle 
with other men The contact, the opimons floating in 
the air, all that is said, all that one is compelled to 
listen to, to hear, to answ er, acts upon the mind A flow 
and ebb of ideas goes from head to head, from house 
to house, from street to stieet, from town to towm, from 
nation to nation, and a level is established, an average 
of intellect is created, by all large agglomerations of m- 
dividuals 

The inherent quahties of intellectual imtiative, of free 
will, of wise reflection and even of sagacity, belonging 
to any individual being, generally disappear the mo- 
ment that being is brought in contact wnth a large num- 
ber of other beings 

What I say about ciowds apphes to all society, and 
he who would carefully preserve die absolute mtegnty 
of his thought, the proud independence of his opimon, 
and look at hfe, humamty, and the umverse as an im- 
partial observer free from prejudice and from precon- 
ceived behef and fear, must absolutely hve apart from 
all social relations, for human stupidity is so contagious, 
that he will be unable to frequent his fellow creatures, 
even see them, or hsten to them, without bemg, m spite 
of himself, influenced on all sides by their conversations, 
their ideas, their superstitions, their traditions, their 
prejudices, which by their customs, laws, and surpns- 
ingly hypocritical and cowardly code of morality, will 
surely contaminate him 
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Saint-Tropez, April 12th 

As I went into the hotel for breakfast, an alarmingly 
big packet of letters and papers was handed to me, and 
my heart sank as at the prospect of some misfortune 
I have a fear and a hatred of letters, they are bonds 
Those httle squares of paper bearing my name, seem to 
give out a clank of chains as I tear them open — of 
chams hnkmg me to hving creatures I have known or 
know 

Each one mquires, although written by different 
hands ‘'Where are you^ What are you domg? Why dis- 
appear m this way, without tellmg us where you are 
going? With whom are you hiding?” Another adds 
‘‘How can you expect people to care for you, if you run 
away in this fashion from your friends? It is positively 
woimdmg to their feelings ” 

Well then, don't attach yourselves to me! Will no 
one endeavor to understand affection, without ]oimng 
thereto a notion of possession and of despotism It 
would seem as if social ties could not exist without 
entaihng obhgations, susceptibihties, and a certam 
amount of subserviency From the moment one has 
smiled upon the attentions of a stranger, that stranger 
has a hold upon you, is mquisitive about your move- 
ments, and reproaches you with neglectmg him If we 
get as far as friendship, then each one imagines himself 
to have certam claims, mtercourse becomes a duty, and 
the bonds which unite us seem to end in slip-knots 
which draw tighter This affectionate sohcitude, this 
suspicious jealousy, eager to control and to chng, on the 
part of bemgs who have met casually, and who fancy 
themselves linked together because they have proved 
to be mutually agreeable, arises solely from the harass- 
ing fear of sohtude, which haunts mankind upon this 
earth 
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Each of us, feeling the void around him, the un- 
fathomable depth in which his heart beats, his thoughts 
struggle, wanders on like a madman with open arms and 
eager hps, seekmg some other bemg to embrace And 
embrace he does, to the right, to the left, at haphazard, 
without knowing, without looking, without understand- 
ing that he may not feel alone He seems to say, from 
the moment he has shaken hands "Now, you belong to 
me a httle You owe me some part of yourself, of youi 
life, of your thoughts, of your time ” And that is why 
so many people beheve themselves to be friends, who 
know nothmg whatever of each other, so many start 
oflE hand in hand, heart to heart, without havmg really 
had one good look at one another They must care for 
someone, m order not to be alone, their aJBFections must 
be expended in friendship or m love, some vent must 
be found for it incessantly And they talk of aflFection, 
swear it, become enthusiastic over it, pour their whole 
heart into some unknown heart found only the evemng 
before, all their soul into some chance soul vvath a face 
that has pleased And from this haste to become umted 
arise all the surprises, mistakes, nusunderstandmgs, and 
dramas of life 

Just as we remam lonely and alone, notwithstanding 
all our efforts, so in hke maimer we remam free, not- 
withstandmg all our ties 

No one^ ever, belongs to another Half unconsciously 
we lend ourselves to the coquettish or passionate com- 
edy of possession, but no one really gives himself — ^his 
ego — ^to another human bemg Man, exasperated by this 
imperious need to be the master of someone, mstituted 
tyranny, slavery, and marriage He can kill, torture, im- 
prison, but the human will inevitably escapes him, even 
when it has for a few moments consented to submis- 


sion • 
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I was breakfasting at the end of a long table, in the 
Hotel Bailh de Suffiren, and still occupied with the pe- 
rusal of my letters and papers, when I was disturbed 
by the noisy conversation of some half-dozen men, 
seated at the other end 

They were commercial travelers They talked on 
every subject with assurance, with contempt, in an airy, 
chaffing, authoritative manner, and they gave me the 
clearest, the sharpest feeling of what constitutes the 
true French spirit, that is to say, the average of the 
intelhgence, logic, sense, and wit of France One of 
them, a great fellow with a shock of red hair, wore the 
imhtaiy medal, as well as the hfe-saver’s medal — a fine 
fellow Another, a fat httle roly-poly, made puns cease- 
lessly and laughed at his own wit till his sides ached, 
even before the others had tune to understand his jokes 
Another man with close-cut hair was reorganizing the 
army and the admmistration of justice, reforming the 
laws and the constitution, sketchmg out an ideal repub- 
hc to smt his own views as a traveler in the wme trade 
Two others, side by side, were amusing each other 
thoroughly with the nanative of their conquests — ad- 
ventures m back parlors of shops and triumphs over 
chambermaids 

And m them I saw France personified, the witty, 
versatile, brave, and gallant France of tradition These 
men were types of the race, vulgar types, it is true, but 
which have to be poetized only a httle, to make them 
into the Frenchman as history — ^that lying and imagma- 
tive jade — shows him to us 

And it IS really an amusing race, by reason of certain 
very special quahties, which one finds absolutely no- 
where else First and foremost is their versatihty, which 
so agreeably diversifies both then customs and their m- 
stitutions It IS this that makes the history of their coun- 
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by resemble some surpnsmg tale of adventure that is 
constantly ‘'to be continued m the next number,” full of 
the most unexpected events, tragic, comic, terrible, gro- 
tesque One may be angry or indignant over it, accord- 
ing to one’s way of thmkmg, but it is none the less 
certam that no histoiy in the world is more amusing and 
more sturmg than theirs 

From the point of view of pure art — and why should 
one not admit this special and disinterested point of 
view, m pohtics as well as m liteiature^ — ^French his- 
tory remains without a rival What can be more en- 
gagmg and more surpnsmg than events m France m 
the eighteenth century^ 

What will tomorrow bnng forth? This expectation of 
the unforeseen is, after all, very charming Everything 
is possible in France, both the most wildly improbable 
drolleries and the most tiagic ad\entures 

What could surprise the French^ When a coimtry has 
produced a Joan of Arc, and a Napoleon, it may well 
be considered miraculous ground 

And then the French love women they love them 
well, with passion, with any grace, and with respect 
Their gallantry cannot be compared to anything m any 
other country 

He who has preserved in his heart the flame of gal- 
lantry which burned m earher centuries, surrounds 
women with a tenderness at once profound, gentle, sen- 
sitive, and vigilant He loves everythmg that belongs to 
them, everything that comes from them, everythmg that 
they are, everything they do He loves their toilette, 
their kmckknacks, their candor, their httle perfidies, 
their hes, and their damty ways He loves them all, 
rich as well as poor, the young and even the old, the 
dark, the fair, the fat, the thm He feels himself at ease 
with them and among them There he could remain 
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indefinitely, without fatigue, without boredom, happy 
in the mere fact of being m their presence 

It IS by them, and for them, that the Frenchman has 
learned to talk, and to display the ready wit which 
distmguishes him 

To talk! How shall we define it? It is the art of never 
seeming wearisome, of knowing how to invest every 
tnfle 'With mterest, to charm no matter what be die 
subject, to fascmate with absolutely nothmg 

How can one describe the airy butterfly-touch upon 
thmgs by supple words, the runnmg fire of wit, the 
dainty flitting of ideas, which should all go to compose 
conversation^ 

The Frenchman is the only bemg m the world who 
has this subtle sense of wit, and he alone thoroughly 
enjoys and comprehends it His wit is a mere flash and 
jet it abides — ^whether the current joke or the profound 
penetration that characterizes the national hterature 
That which is truly innate m the French in the 
broadest sense of the word, that vast breath of irony or 
gaiety which has ammated the nation from the moment 
it coul4 think or speak, hves m the pungent racmess of 
Montaigne and Rabelais, the irony of Voltaire and 
Beaumarchais and Saint-Simon, in the mextinguishable 
laughter of Mohere 

The bnlhant sally, the neat epigram, is the small 
change of this wit And nevertheless, it is one aspect 
of It, a charactenstic trait of the national mteDigence 
and one of its keenest charms It is this that makes the 
skeptical gaiety of Pans life, the careless cheerfulness 
of their manners and customs It is part and parcel of 
the social amemty of the French 



ESSAY ON THE NOVEL 


I DO NOT intend in these pages to put in a plea for this 
little novel ^ On the contrary, the ideas I shall try to 
set forth will rather involve a criticism of the class of 
psychological analysis which I have undertaken in Pierre 
et Jean 

I propose to treat of the novel in general 

I am not the only writer who finds himself taken to 
task in the same terms each time he bnngs out a new 
book Among many laudatory phrases, I mvanably meet 
with this observation, penned by the same cntics "‘The 
greatest fault of this book is that it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a novel ” 

The same form might be adopted in reply 

"The greatest fault of the writer who does me the 
honor to review me is that he is not a critic 

For what are, m fact, the essential charactenstics of a 
cntic^ 

He must set aside preconceived notions, prejudices of 
"school,'' or partisanship for any category of artists, and 
appreciate, distinguish, and explain the most antago- 
nistic tendencies and the most dissimilar temperaments, 
recognizing and accepting the most varied efforts of 
art 

Now the critic who, after readmg Manon Lescaut^ 

^ This essay was published in the guise of a preface to Maupas- 
sanfs novels Pierre et Jean 
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"Paul et Vtrgime, Don Quixote, Le$ Liaisons dangereuses, 
Werther^ Elective Affinities, Clarissa Harlowe^ J^mile, 
Candida, Cinq -Mars, Rene, Les Trois Mousquetaires, 
Mauprat, Le Pdre Goriot, La Cousine Bette, Colomba, 
Le Rouge et le Noir, Mademoiselle de Maupin, Notre- 
Dame de Paris, Salammbd, Madame Bovary, Adolphe, 
Monsieur de Camors, VAssommoir, Sapho, etc , still 
can be so bold as to write "‘This or that is, or is not, a 
novel,” seems to me to be gifted with a perspicacity 
strangely akin to incompetence Such a critic commonly 
understands by a novel a more or less improbable nar- 
rative o£ adventure, elaborated after the fashion of a 
play for the stage, in three acts, of which the first con- 
tains the exposition, the second the action, and the third 
the climax or denouement 

This method of construction is perfectly admissible, 
but on condition that all others are accepted on equal 
terms 

Are there any rules for the making of a novel, which 
must be observed, or else the tale given another name? 
If Don Quixote is a novel, then is Le Rouge et le Noir 
a noveP If Monte Cristo is a novel, is VAssommoir? 
Can any conclusive comparison be drawn between 
Goethe’s Elective Affinities, Dumas’s The Three Mus- 
keteers, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Octave FeuiUet’s 
Monsieur de Camors, and Zola’s Germinal? Which of 
them all is a novel? What are these famous rules? Where 
did they originate? Who laid them down^ In virtue of 
what principle, of what authority, and of what reason- 
ing? 

And yet, it would appear, these critics know m some 
positive and mdisputable way what constitutes a novel, 
and what distinguishes it from other tales which are not 
novels. What this amounts to is that, without bemg pro- 
ducers themselves, they are enrolled under a school, and 
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that, like the novehsts themselves, they reject all work 
which IS conceived and executed outside the pale of 
their esthetics 

An mteUigent critic ought, on the contrary, to seek 
out everything which least resembles the novels already 
written, and urge young authors as much as possible to 
try fresh paths 

All writers, Victor Hugo as much as Monsieur Zola, 
have insistently claimed the absolute and incontrovert- 
ible nght to compose — that is to say, to imagme, or 
observe — accordance with their individual concep- 
tion of art Talent is the product of ongmahty, which is 
a special manner of thinking, seemg, understanding, 
and judging. Now the critic who assumes that ‘‘the 
novel’' can be defined m conformity with the ideas he 
has based on the novels he prefers, and that certain 
immutable rules of construction can be laid down, will 
always find himself at war with the artistic tempera- 
ment of a writer who introduces a new manner of work 
A cntLC really worthy of the name ought to be an analyst, 
devoid of preferences or passions, like an expert in pic- 
tures, he should simply estimate the artistic value of the 
object of art submitted to him His mtelhgence, open 
to everythmg, must so far supersede his individuahty as 
to leave him free to discover and praise books which as 
a man he may not like, but which as a judge he must 
duly appreciate 

But cntLcs, for the most part, are only readers, 
whence it comes that they almost ^ways find fault with 
us on wrong groimds, or comphment us without reserve 
or measure 

The reader, who demands of a book solely that it 
should satisfy the natural tendencies of his own mind, 
asks the writer to respond to his predommant taste, and 
he mvanably praises a work or a passage which appeals 
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to his imagination, which may be ideahstic, gay, licen- 
tious, melancholy, dreamy, or positive, as "strikmg” or 
"well written " 

The pubhc, m short, is composed of various groups, 
who call out to us 
"Comfort me’* 

"Amuse me ” 

"Sadden me 
"Touch me ” 

"Make me dream ” 

"Make me laugh 
"Make me shuddei 
"Make me weep ” 

"Make me thmk ” 

Only a few chosen spirits say to the artist 
"Give me something fine in any form which may smt 
^ou best, accordmg to your own temperament ” 

The artist makes the attempt, succeeds or fails 
The cntic ought to judge the result only m relation 
to the nature of the attempt, he has no right to concern 
himself about tendencies This has been said a thousand 
times already, it will always need repeating 

Now, after a succession of hterary schools which have 
given us deformed, superhuman, poetical, pathetic, 
charmmg, or magnificent pictures of hfe, a reahstic or 
naturahstic school has arisen, which asserts that it shows 
us the truth, the whole truth, and nothmg but the truth 
We must accept with equal mterest these different 
theories of art, and we must judge the works which are 
their outcome solely from the pomt of view of artistic 
value, with an a pnon acceptance of the general notions 
which gave birth to each To dispute the author's right 
tg produce a poetical work or a reahstic work, is to en- 
deavor to coerce his temperament, to take exception to 
his ongmahty, to forbid him to use the eyes and wits 
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bestowed on him by Nature To blame him for seeing 
things as beautiful or ugly, as mean or epic, as gracious 
or simster, is to reproach him for not himself being made 
on this or that pattern, and for having eyes which do not 
see exactly as ours see 

Leave him free to conceive of things as he pleases, 
provided he is an artist Let us rise to poetic heights to 
]udge an idealist, and then prove to him that his dream 
is commonplace, ordinary, not mad or magnificent 
enough But if we ]udge a naturahstic writer, let us 
show him wherein the truth of life differs from the truth 
111 jus book 

It IS evident that schools so widely different must 
have adopted diametrically opposite processes m com- 
position 

The novelist w^ho transforms truth — ^immutable, im- 
compromismg, and displeasing as it is — to extract from 
it an exceptional and dehghtful adventure, must neces- 
sarily mampulate events without an exaggerated respect 
for probability, moldmg them to his will, dressing and 
arrangmg them so as to attract, excite, or affect the 
reader The scheme of his novel is no more than a senes 
of ingemous combmations skillfully leadmg to the issue 
The mcidents are planned and graduated up to the cul- 
mmatmg point and effect of the conclusion, which is the 
crowning and inevitable result, sabsfying the cunosity 
aroused from the first, closing the mterest, and endmg 
the story so completely that we have no further wish to 
know what happened thereafter to the most engagmg 
actors m it 

The novelist who, on the other hand, proposes to give 
us an accurate picture of life, must carefully eschew 
any concatenation of events which might seem excep- 
tional His aim IS not to tell a story, to amuse us or to 
appeal to our feelings, but to compel us to reflect, and 
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to understand the occult and deeper meaning of events 
By dint of seemg and meditatmg, he has come to regard 
the world, facts, men, and thmgs in a way pecuhar to 
himself, which is the outcome of the sum total of his 
studious observation It is this personal view of the 
world which he strives to communicate to us by repro- 
ducing it m a book To make the spectacle of hfe as 
moving to us as it has been to him, he must bring it 
before our eyes with scrupulous exactitude Hence he 
must construct his work with such skill, such hidden art 
and such seeming simphcity, that it is impossible to 
detect and sketch the plan, or discern the writer s pur- 
pose 

Instead of mampulatmg an adventure and working it 
out m such a way as to make it mteresting to the last, he 
will take his actor or actors at a certain period of their 
hves, and lead them by natural stages to the next point 
In this way he will show how men’s minds are modified 
by the influence of their environment, or how their pas- 
sions and sentiments are evolved, how they love or hate, 
how they struggle in every sphere of society, and how 
their mterests clash — social interests, pecumary mter- 
ests, family interests, pohtical mterests The skill of his 
plan will not consist in emotional power or charm, m an 
attractive openmg or a stirrmg climax, but in the happy 
grouping of small but constant facts from which the final 
purpose of the work may be discerned If within three 
hundred pages he depicts ten years of a life so as to show 
what its mdividual and characteristic significance may 
have been in the midst of all the other human bemgs 
who surroxmded it, he must know how to eliminate from 
among the numberless trivial mcidents of daily life all 
which do not serve his end, and how to set in a special 
hght all those which might have remamed mvisible to 
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less clear-sighted observers, and which give his book 
significance and value as a whole 

It is inteUigible that this method of construction, so 
unlike the old manner which was patent to all, must 
often disconcert the critics, and that they will not all 
detect the subtle and secret wires — almost invisibly fine 
— ^which certain modem artists use instead of the one 
stnng formerly known as the "plot ” 

In a word, while the novehst of yesterday preferred 
to relate the crises of hfe, the acute phases of the mmd 
and heart, the novehst of today writes the history of the 
heart, soul, and intellect in their normal condition To 
achieve the effect he aims at — ^that is to say, the sense 
of simple reahty — and to point the artistic lesson he en- 
deavors to draw from it — ^that is to say, a revelation of 
the real nature of his contemporanes and associates — he 
must brmg forward no facts that are not of an irrefu- 
table and eternal verity 

But even when we place ourselves at the same point 
of view as these reahstic artists, we may discuss and dis- 
pute their theory, which seems to be comprehensively 
stated m these words "The whole truth and nothing 
but the tmth ’’ Smce the end they have m view is to 
brmg out the philosophy of certain constant and current 
facts, they must often correct events m favor of proba- 
bihty and to the detriment of truth, for le vrat pent 
quelquefots rCitre pas le vraisemblable (Tmth may 
sometimes not seem probable ) 

The reahst, if he is an artist, will endeavor not to 
show us a commonplace photograph of life, but to give 
us a presentment of it which shall be more complete, 
more striking, more cogent than reahty itself To teU 
everythmg is out of the question, it would require at 
least a volume for each day to enumerate the endless. 
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insignificant incidents which crowd our existence A 
choice must be made — and this is the fiist blow to the 
theory of “the whole truth 

Life, moreover, is composed of the most dissimilar 
things, the most unforeseen, the most contradictory, the 
most mcongruous, it is merciless, without sequence or 
connection, full of inexphcable, illogical, and contradic- 
tory catastrophes, such as can only be classed as miscel- 
laneous facts This is why the artist, having chosen his 
subject, can select only such characteristic details as are 
of use to It, from this life overladen with chances and 
trifles, and must i eject everything else, everythmg 
irrelevant 

To give an instance from among a thousand The 
number of persons who, every day, meet with an ac- 
cidental death, all over the world, is very considerable 
But how can we bnng a tile down on the head of an 
important character, or flmg him under the wheels of a 
vehicle m the middle of a story, under the pretext that 
accident must have its due^ 

Again, hfe makes no distinction of treatment, events 
are sometimes humed on, sometimes left to huger indef- 
imtely Art, on the contrary, consists in the employment 
of foresight and elaboration, m arranging skillful and m- 
gemous transitions, in setting essential events in a strong 
hght, simply by the craft of composition, and giving 
other thmgs the degree of rehef proportionate to their 
importance, in order to produce a convincing sense of 
the special truth to be conveyed 

“Truth” consists, then, m producing a complete illu- 
sion of the truth by following the common logic of facts 
and not by transcnbmg them pell-mell, as they succeed 
each other 

Whence I conclude that the skilled Reahsts should 
rather call themselves IILusiomsts 
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How childish it IS, indeed, to beheve m this reahty, 
since to each of us the truth is in his own mind, his own 
organs^ Our different eyes and ears, taste and smell, 
create as many truths as there are human beings on 
earth And our brains, mformed by those organs, accord- 
ing to their different impressions, apprehend, analyze, 
and decide as differently as if each of us were a bemg 
of an ahen race Each of us, then, has simply his owm 
illusion of the world — ^poetical, sentimental, cheerful, 
melancholy, foul, or gloomy, accordmg to his nature 
And the writer has no other mission than faithfully to 
reproduce this illusion, with all the elaborations of art 
which he may have learned and have at his command 
The illusion of beauty — ^which is merely a convention 
invented by man! The illusion of ughness — ^which is a 
matter of vaiymg opimonl The illusion of truth — ^never 
immutable T The illusion of depravity — ^which fascmates 
so many minds I Great artists are those who can make 
other men see their own particular illusion 

Thus It IS wrong to quarrel with any theory, since 
each IS simply the outcome, m generahzabons, of a 
special temperament analyzmg itself 

Two of these theories m particular have been fre- 
quently discussed and set up in opposition to each other 
mstead of being admitted on an equal footmg that of 
the purely analytical novel, and that of the objective 
novel 

The partisans of analysis require ihe v^Titer to devote 
himself to mdicatmg the most detailed evolutions of a 
soul, and all the most secret motives of our every action, 
giving but a quite secondary importance to the action 
m itself. It IS but the goal, a simple milestone, the excuse 
for the book According to them, these works, at once 
exact and visionary, m which imagmation merges into 
observation, are to be written after the fashion of a 
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philosopher’s treatise on psychology, seeking out causes 
in their remotest origm, tellmg the why and wherefore 
of every impulse, and detecting every reaction of the 
soul’s movements under the promptings of interests, 
passion, or instinct 

The partisans of objectivity — odious word — aiming, 
on the contrary, at giving us an exact presentment of all 
that happens in life, carefully avoid all comphcated ex- 
planations, all disqmsitions on motive, and confine them- 
selves to lettmg persons and events pass before oui eyes 
In their opimon, psychology should be concealed in the 
book, as it is in reahty, under the facts of existence 

The novel conceived of on these hnes gams in inter- 
est, there is more movement m the narrative, more color, 
more of the stir of hfe 

Hence, instead of giving long explanations of the 
state of mind of an actor m the tale, the objective writer 
tries to discover the act or gesture which that state of 
mmd must inevitably lead to m that character, under 
certam given circumstances And he makes him so con- 
duct himself from one end of the volume to the other 
that all his acts, all his movements, shall be the expres- 
sion of his inmost nature, of all his thoughts, and all his 
impulses or hesitancies Thus they conceal psychology 
mstead of flauntmg it, they use it as the skeleton of the 
work, just as the invisible bony framework is the skele- 
ton of the human body The artist who paints our por- 
trait does not display our bones 

To me it seems that the novel executed on this prm- 
ciple gams m sincerity. It is more probable, for one 
thing, for the persons we see movmg about us do not 
divulge to us the motives from which they act 

We must also take into account the fact that even if 
by close observation of men and women we can so 
exactly ascertain their characters as to predict their be- 
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havior under almost any circumstances, if we can say 
decisively, '‘Such a man, of such a temperament, in such 
a case, wall do this or that,’’ yet it does not follow that 
we could lay a finger, one bv one, on all the secret evo- 
lutions of his mind — ^which is not our owm, all the mys- 
terious pleadings of his instincts — ^which are not the 
same as ours, all the mingled promptmgs of his nature — 
in which the organs, nerves, blood, and flesh are differ- 
ent from ours 

However great the genius of a gentle, sensitive man, 
guiltless of passion and devoted to science and work, he 
never can so completely transfuse himself into the body 
of a dashing, sensual, and violent man, of exuberant 
vitahty, torn by every desire or even by every vice, as 
to understand and delineate the inmost impulses and 
sensations of a being so imhke himself, even though he 
may very adequately foresee and relate all the acts of 
his life 

In short, the man who wn-ites pure psychology can do 
no more than put himself in the place of all his puppets 
in the various situations m which he places them It is 
impossible that he should change his organs, which are 
the sole mtermediary between external life and our- 
selves, which constram us by their perceptions, circum- 
scribe our sensibihties, and create m each of us a soul 
essentially dissimilar to all those about us Our vision 
and knowledge of the world and our ideas of life are 
acquired by the aid of our senses, and we can but trans- 
fer them partially to all the characters whose secret and 
unknown nature we propose to reveal Thus it is always 
ourselves that we disclose m the body of a kmg or an 
assassin, a robber or an honest man, a courtesan, a nun, 
a young girl, or a market-woman, for we are compelled 
to put the problem m this personal form 'Tf I were a 
kmg, a murderer, a prostitute, a nun, or a market- 
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M^oman, what should I do, what should I think, how 
should I act^” We can vary our characters only by alter- 
ing the age, the sex, the social position, and all the cir- 
cumstances of life, of that ego which Nature has in fact 
enclosed in an msurmountable barrier of organs of sense 
Skill consists m not betraying this ego to the reader, 
under the various masks which we employ to cover it 

Still, though on the point of absolute exactitude pure 
psychological analysis is impregnable, it can neverthe- 
less produce works of art as fine as any other method 
of work. 

Now, today, we have the Symbolists And why not*^ 
Their artistic dream is a worthy one, and they have this 
especially interesting feature that they know and pro- 
claim the extreme diJBBculty of art 

And, indeed, a man must be very daring or foolish to 
write at all nowadays After so many and such various 
masters of the craft, of such multifarious gemus, what 
remains to be done that has not been done, or what to 
say that has not been said?^ Which of us can boast of hav- 
mg written a page, a phrase, which is not to be found — 
or something very hke it — ^in some other book? When we 
read, we who are so soaked in French hterature that our 
whole body seems, as it were, a mere compound of 
words, do we evei hght on a hne, a thought, which is 
not famihar to us, or of which we have not had at least 
some vague forecast^ 

The man who only tries to amuse his public by 
familiar methods, writes confidently, in his candid medi- 
ocrity, works intended only for the ignorant and idle 
crowd But those who are conscious of the weight of 
centuries of past literature, whom nothing satisfies, 
\'^hom everythmg disgusts because they dream of some- 
thing better, to whom the bloom is off everything, who 
are always impressed with the uselessness, the com- 
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monness of their own achievements — ^these come to 
regard hterary art as a thing iinattamable and mysteri- 
ous, scarcely revealed save in a few pages by the 
greatest masters 

A few hnes of poetry, a few phrases suddenly dis- 
covered, thnll us to the heart hke a starthng revelation, 
but the hnes which follow are just hke all other verse, 
the further flow of prose is hke aU other prose 

Men of gemus, no doubt, escape this anguish and 
torment because they bear within themselves an ir- 
resistible creative power They do not sit in judgment 
on themselves The rest of us, who are no more than 
persevering and conscious workers, can only contend 
against invincible discouragement by unremittmg effort 
Two men, by their simple and lucid teaching, gave 
me the strength to try agam and again Louis Bomlhet 
and Gustave Flaubert 

If I here speak of myself m connection with them, it 
IS because their counsels, as summed up m a few hnes, 
may prove useful to some young writers less self-con- 
fident than most hterary beginners 

Bouilhet, whom I first came to know somewhat inti- 
mately about two years before I gamed the friendship 
of Flaubert, by dmt of telhng me that a hundred hnes — 
or less — ^if they are without a flaw and contam the very 
essence of the talent and ongmahty of even a second- 
rate man, are enough to estabhsh an artist’s reputation, 
made me understand that persistent toil and a thorough 
knowledge of the craft might, in some happy hour of 
lucidity, power, and enthusiasm, by the fortunate oc- 
currence of a subject in perfect concord with the 
tendency of our mmd, lead to the production of a 
smgle work, short but as perfect as we can make it 
Then I learned to see that the best-known writers have 
hardly ever left us more than one such volume, and 
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that what is needful above all else is to have the good 
fortune to hit upon and discern, amid the multifarious 
matter which ofiEers itself for selection, the subject 
which will absorb all our faculties, all that is of worth 
in us, all our artistic power 

At a later date, Flaubert, whom I had occasionally 
met, took a fancy to me I ventured to show him a few 
attempts He read them landly and rephed, "I cannot 
tell whether you will have any talent What you have 
brought me proves a certain intelligence, but never for- 
get this, young man talent — as Buffon says — ^is nothing 
but long patience Work ” 

I worked, and I often went to see him, feehng that he 
hked me, for he had taken to calhng me, m jest, his 
disciple. For seven years I wrote verses, I wrote tales, 
I even wrote a villainous play Nothmg of this remains 
The master read it all, then, the next Sunday while we 
lunched together, he would give me his criticisms, driv- 
ing into me by degrees two or three principles which 
sum up the drift; of his long and patient exhortations 
‘Tf you have any ongmahty,” said he, ''the essential 
pomt is, bring it out, if you have none, you must acquire 
it. 

“Talent is long patience 

^Tou must scrutinize whatever you want to express, 
so long, and so attentively, as to enable you to find 
some aspect of it which no one has yet seen and ex- 
pressed There is an unexplored side to everything, be- 
cause we are wont never to use our eyes but wi^ the 
memory of what others' before us have thought of the 
things we see The smallest thing has something un- 
known m it, we must find it. To describe a blazmg fire, 
a tree on a plam, we must stand face to face with that 
fire or that tree, till to us they are wholly unlike any 
other fixe or tree Thus we may become original 
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Then, having estabhshed the truth that there are not 
in the whole world two grams of sand, two flies, two 
hands, or two noses absolutely ahke, he would make me 
describe m a few sentences some person or object, in 
such a way as to define it exactly, and distmguish it 
from every other of the same race or species 

‘When you pass a grocer sittmg m his doorway,” he 
would say, “a concierge smokmg his pipe, or a cab- 
stand, show me that grocer and that concierge, their at- 
titude and their whole physical aspect, includmg, as 
mdicated by the skill of the portrait, their whole moral 
nature, m such a way that I shall never mistake them 
for any other grocer or concierge, and by a single word 
give me to understand wherein one cab-horse differs 
from fifty others before or behind it ” 

I have explamed his ideas of style at greater length 
in another place, they are closely connected with the 
theory of observation I have just laid down 

Whatever the thing we wish to say, there is but one 
word to express it, but one verb to give it movement, 
but one adjective to qualify it We must seek till we 
find this noim, this verb, and this adjective, and never 
be content with approximations, never allow ourselves 
to play tricks, even happy ones, or have recourse to 
sleights of language to avoid a difficulty The subtlest 
things may be rendered and suggested by applying the 
hmt conveyed m Boileau’s Ime “D^un mot mts en sa 
place enseigna le pouvoir ” (“He taught the power of a 
word put m the right place ”) 

The eccentric, comphcated, multifarious, and out- 
landish words which are put upon us nowadays m the 
name of artistic writing are unnecessary for the formu- 
lations of every shade of thought, but every modifi- 
cation of the value of a word by the place it fills must 
be distmguished with extreme clearness. Give us fewer 
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nouns, verbs, and adjectives, with almost mscrutable 
shades of meamng, and a greater variety of phrases, 
more variously constructed, ingemously divided, full of 
sononty and cunmng rhythm Let us strive to be first- 
class styhsts rather than collectors of rare words 

It is m fact more diflScult to bend a sentence to ones 
will, to make it express everything — even what it does 
not say — ^to fill it full of implications, of covert and m- 
exphcit suggestions, than to mvent new expressions, or 
seek out m old and forgotten books all those which have 
fallen mto disuse and lost their meamng, so that to us 
they are as a dead language 

The French tongue, mdeed, is a pure stream, which 
aflFected writers never could and never can trouble. 
Each age has flimg mto the limpid waters its fashions, 
its pretentious archaisms and euphmsms, but nothing 
has remained on the surface of these futile attempts and 
impotent efforts It is the nature of the language to be 
clear, logical, and vigorous It does not lend itself to 
weakness, obscurity, or corruption 

Those who describe without duly heeding abstract 
terms, those who make ram and hail fall on the clean- 
liness of windowpanes, may throw stones at the sun- 
phcity of their brothers of the pen. The stones may 
mdeed hit their brothers, who have a body, but will 
never hurt simphcity — ^which has none 


La Guellette, Etketat, 
September, 1887. 



SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE 

(Translated by the Editor) 


TO HIS MOTHER 

Yvetoty 2 May 1864 

We won’t know our marks until this afternoon and 
I am beginmng my letter this mormng 

I have ]ust found out that we won’t know our marks 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, because the Supenor is in 
Rouen today We have only one case of measles left 
Im afraid I’m not gomg to wm my Racme I thought 
we had five Latm compositions still to do, but there is 
only one, and two Greek I don’t understand anything 
m that miserable language so I have no hope of any 
good coming of the Greek As for the translations mto 
French, on which our marks will be announced tomor- 
row, I think 111 come out all right We shan’t have to 
do any more composition for nearly three weeks. I 
shan’t write you again before school closes, so let’s be 
clear about this we won’t get home till seven m the 
evemng If cousm Germer is back, you can come over 
with my aunt, who is takmg a carnage, and you can 
stay as late as you like without havmg to think about 
trams or spending the mght here. Wnte me to say what 
you decide. What will you do? 

Well, here comes the ram We’ve been askmg tor it 
679 
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long enough I’d hke to know when summer is supposed 
to begm by the calendar 

How is Henri? Does he still have the same friends^ 
Do you know i£ Germer will be back soon^ Is he betterf^ 
I hope he’s had a long enough vacation he needn’t 
complain 

You’ll say that I can wait to mention this, but if it’s 
all the same to you, instead of the dance you promised 
me when the long vacation begins, I’d rather have a 
small dinner Or if it’s all the same to you, give me half 
the money the dance would cost you, because it could 
go towards the boat I want to buy I haven’t been able 
to think of anythmg else since I came back to school, I 
mean not smce Easter vacation but since I came back 
from the long vacation I don’t want to buy one of those 
boats they sell to people from Pans, they’re not worth 
anything, but I know a customs guard who will sell me 
a fishing boat, all round on the bottom If I don’t win 
a prize I hope I’ll get an honorable mention at least 

I haven’t time to go on with my letter today, dear 
Mamma. 


Tuesday 

I am second in Latm translation, so I’m back again 
in the first group. I just missed bemg first, two profes- 
sors hked my composition as well as the boy’s who was 
first But I’m second, that makes thirty sous you owe me, 
and grandma thirty, so I have three francs commg to 
me. But there is only one more composition so I won’t 
be able to wm my Racme, but wiU you give it to me if 
I wm one or two honorable mentions'^ 

Best love to you, dear Mamma and to Herve too. 
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1S70 

I sent the Havre stagecoach driver to give you news 
of me, dear Mother, but fearing that he may not do it, 
I am writing this note 

I retreated with our routed army I was nearly cap- 
tured I went from the advance post to the rear guard 
to carry orders from the quartermaster depot to the 
General I covered thirty-seven miles on foot After hav- 
ing walked and run with orders all the previous mght I 
slept on a rock in an icy cellar 

Good bye Fuller details tomorrow I send you all my 
love and love to Herve too Remember me to everybody 
and greetmgs to Josephe. 


Pans, Saturday (i8yo) 

I am wntmg you agam today because in two days 
commimications between Pans and the rest of France 
will be cut off The Prussians are movmg on Pans by 
forced marches The outcome of the war is of course 
not in doubt The Prussians are lost They reahze it fully 
and their sole hope is to seize Pans in a sudden attack, 
but we, here, are ready to receive them 

As for me, I am not yet sleeping at Vincennes and am 
m no huny to find a bed there If there is to be a siege 
I prefer Pans to the old fort m which we are lodged 
at Vmcennes — a fort the Prussians will demohsh with 
their cannon My father is on my trail He msists that 
I must go into the Quartermaster Corps and he gives 
me the most earnest and comical advice on how to 
avoid accidents To hear him you would think I ought 
to get a job as guard of the Pans sewers as the surest 
means of escapmg the shelhng Robert will be m the 
front Ime at Samt-Maur. The militia have been issued 
with muskets and they are holding up bravely M^dnnal 
has written to ask that I lend him my Lefaucheux nfle 
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I shall reply that I have promised it to my cousm Ger- 
mer Yesterday, Mme Demsane having given me a 
ticket to the Opera, I heard The Dumb Girl (of Portici) 
It is very pretty 

Faure-Dujame, who is a great friend of the Quarter- 
master General, has oflFered to do everything m his 
power to get me the softest possible job He has already 
seen the General and goes back again tomorrow I shall 
be much better off in an office than m camp — ^though 
you never see anybody at Headquarters, commumca- 
tions with the army having grown very difficult 

Good bye, dear Mother, my best love to you and 
to Herve too Remember me to Josephe. Father sends 
greetings 

P S I am terribly bored When I go back to the Q M 
everything will be all nght. M6dnnal may have my 
other nfle 


24 September iSjz' 

You see that I am writing you promptly, but the truth 
is I cannot wait any longer to write I feel so lost, so 
isolated, so demoralized, that I am forced to beg a few 
pages of you I am afraid of the coming wmter, I feel 
lonely, and my long sohtary evemngs are sometimes ter- 
rible Often, when I sit at my writing table with my 
melancholy lamp burmng, my angmsh is so sharp that 
I don’t know to whom to turn Last wmter, m such mo- 
ments, I would often say to myself that you too must 
have gone through frightfully gloomy times during the 
long cold December and January evemngs My monoto- 
nous existence has started agam, and there will be three 
months of this L F cannot dine with me tomght, he 
IS dinmg out, and it annoys me, for we could have 
chatted together 
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A little while ago, by way of distraction, I wrote 
something in the manner of the Monday Tales (of Al- 
phonse Daudet) I am sending it to you Of course I 
attach no importance to it the thing was dashed oflF in 
a quarter of an hour Still, I wish that you would send it 
back, for I may be able to do something \wth it There 
are a few ungrammatical sentences which I shall correct 
when I work the thing up I wish I could be earned 
back two weeks How short the time isf How httle time 
there is for us to see each other and talk of things^ And 
once a hohday is over, one says to oneself “But how’' 
can It be^ iVe only just got here I haven't talked to 
anybody yet ” 

Good bye, dear Mother. I send you my best love, 
and love to Herve too. 


Pans, 30 October 1874 

Try to find me subjects for short stories Dunng 
the day, at the Mimstry, I could work at them a httle 
My plays take up all my evenmgs I shall try to get them 
prmted m some newspaper or other 


Wednesday (i8j^) 

Now I shall tell you an adventure diat hap- 
pened the other day Gomg through the rue Notre 
Dame de Lorette I saw a crowd and went over to it 
It had gathered round a workman who was funously 
beatmg a boy of about ten years I saw red, seized him 
by the collar, and marched him off to the pohee station 
m the rue Breda There, after makmg sure that the boy 
was the man's son, the police informed me that I was 
pokmg my nose into matters that did not concern me, 
that a father had the right to pumsh his son when the 
child was disobedient — and m short I was properly told 
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oflE And do you know why? Because if the matter had 
been taken up, the report would have had to mention 
that the man had been arrested by a private citizen, 
wherefore the pohce commissioner would have ticked 
off the pohcemen at that particular station for not bemg 
on the job when the thing took place . * . 


8 March 1875 

Some friends and I are gomg to perform an ab- 
solutely lewd play^ m Leloir’s studio Flaubert and Tur- 
gemev will be present Needless to say, we have written 
the play ourselves 


Pans, 3 September i8y^ 

So my hohday is over, dear Mother, and how short it 
was^ I wait eleven long months for the fortmght that is 
my only pleasure of the year, and the days go by so 
quickly that I wonder where they can have gone Is it 
possible that I really went to Etretat and spent two 
weeks there^ It seems to me that I never left the Minis- 
try, and am still waitmg to begm my vacation — ^which 
ended this mormng What made leavmg sadder than 
ever, this time, was that I worried very much over the 
absolute sohtude in which you will hve this winter, I 
can see the long evenings that you will spend alone, 
musing sadly on people far away, dreaming dreams 
from which you will emerge lU and despondent And 
often, I am sure, when I shall be workmg alone in my 
room, dunng those endless wmter evemngs, it will seem 
to me that I can see you sitting m your low chair, star- 


^The broad farce m question, which dealt with the experiences 
of a pair of newlyweds who took a room in a brothel under the im- 
pression that it was a hotel, was called **At the Sign of the Rose 
Petal — ^Turkish House 
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ing fixedly into the fire as people do whose thoughts 
are far away 

Today, despite the terrible heat and a blue sky, I feel 
the coming of wmter for the first time IVe ]ust come m 
from a glance at the Tmlenes Gardens the trees are 
leafless, and a sudden gust of ice and snow seemed 
to sweep over me as I looked at them I thought of 
lamps being ht at three in the afternoon, the ram beat- 
ing on the windowpanes, the horrible cold — and all that 
going on for months and months 

How wonderful it would be to hve in a country where 
the sun always shone ’ 

It IS wrong of me to write whatever comes mto my 
head, hke this You are already mclmed enough to look 
on the dark side of thmgs without me saddemng you 
by my lamentations But it is hard to laugh when one 
doesn’t feel like laughing, and I assure you that I do 
not feel hke it. 


Pans, Monday^ 20 September 1875 
I received your letter this mommg, dearest Mother, 
and smce I have a httle free time today I shall answer 
it immediately. 

But first I must tell you what I did yesterday, espe- 
cially as I had a perfectly wonderful outing 

I left Saturday evenmg by tram for Samt-R6my,*a 
village twenty miles from Pans, near Chevreuse My 
fnend M , a painter and a great hiker, was my Oom- 
pamon From Samt-R^my we walked to Chevreuse, 
where we dined, after which we took a stroll Then we 
went to bed Yesterday, at five m the mommg, we got 
up. We went first to have a look at the rums of the 
Chevreuse chdteau, which are picturesque and are situ- 
ated on an elevation dommatmg the valley There 
(sorry about these details) we bought some sausage. 
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ham, two pounds of bread, cheese, and a glass, and we 
started out The valley is pretty, with charmmg pros- 
pects and remarkably luxm^ant vegetation, but I must 
confess that I had looked forward to something better 
Then we went off to Cernay, for people had extolled to 
me its dales, filled with httle waterfalls On the way 
I saw something that made me think of Zola s Paradou 
Gardens — a park, or rather an immense chaos of ver- 
dure where there was not a clearing to be seen, not 
a smgle prospect dehberately laid out We followed a 
wall for more than two miles without coming to the 
end of It, and when we asked an old woman to whom 
this marvelous estate belonged, she answered with a 
haughty indignant air, ‘‘Sir, everybody knows that this is 
the estate of the Due de Luynes ” Yet it was natural 
that we should ask, for we knew we were a good three 
miles from the (duke's) chateau of Dampierre The 
park, therefore, is at least three miles across! 

We reached Cemay and went down mto the valley, 
where I was really overwhelmed by the marvelous 
beauty of the countryside I saw before me an adorable 
httle glen at the bottom of which lay a pond planted 
with reeds We went down mto the wood and reached 
the waterfalls I doubt that the famous Frascati Gardens 
you've told me about so often, are as handsome as this 
valley Imagine, first, a wood with oaks of mcredible 
girth and height, over our heads an arch of leaves, 
all round us red and gray rocks as big as houses, and 
a stream leapmg from rock to rock, winding to left and 
to right I thought of certain descriptions m Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered We went on past pond after pond 
over a distance of several miles m a sort of fairyland, 
foUowmg the curve of a wooded hill where now and 
agam the trees would suddenly give way to great gray 
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rocks that jutted up through the ground on all sides. 
For nearly two hours we never saw a house nor met a 
human soul, we wandered, scoutmg as we went, and 
we were obhged to drink out of the stream while we 
ate our frugal lunch The last pond, smaller than the 
rest, was surrounded by a curtain of pine trees it was 
as dark and desolate as the others had been bnght and 
gay Finally, we got to Fargis [sic for Auffargis] From 
Fargis we went along the frightful highway to Trappes, 
and had a look at St Quentin's Pond There is some- 
thing else again * Imagine an immense plain, an endless 
sheet of water two miles long, reeds along its banks, 
and hundreds of moor-hens, vath dozens of sportsmen 
on the banks The fowl stare at the sportsmen, the 
sportsmen stare at the fowl Every mmute or two, a nfle 
shot, mtended for one of the foolish birds that has 
ventured too near the banks mstantly, a boy jumps 
into the water and brings back the victim 

We came back through Versailles, then Port-Marly, 
and finally at halE-past mne m the evemng, Chatou, 
where we were to meet some friends We had been 
walkmg since five in the mormng and had covered fif- 
teen leagues, or if you prefer 37^2 miles — about 70,000 
steps Our feet were hke jelly 

The whole day long I had been obsessed I was hot, 
I was covered with dust, and I said to myself "A swim 
in the sea would be wonderful " Durmg the only ugly 
part of our walk (from Auffargis to Trappes) we had 
been pelted by rain It had been fine up to then, but 
after the ram it was fine again until seven in the eve- 
mng when another shower fell The weather has cleared 
up and it IS very hot today I believe that soon we shall 
have our summers m December and our wmters m July 
Probably we shall be able to go sea-bathing this year 
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till the end of October Are there still many people at 
Etretat? I am just the lad not to think well of a sup- 
per by moonlight on Antifer Beach — don’t thinks 


TO ROBERT PINCHON^ 

Pans^ II March 1876 

I received your letter and shed tender tears over it 
Instantly, I thought I must take up a collection or organ- 
ize a lottery for your benefit, or beg Farcey to devote 
one night’s receipts to you so that you can 30m us here 
I know that all Pans and the suburbs will respond to 
my appeal 

AlS for me, I am not doing anything about the theater 
just now Theater managers are simply not worth work- 
ing for It’s quite true that they think our plays are 
amusing, but they don’t produce them Personally, I’d 
rather they thought the plays poor and put them on 
“Which is one way of letting you know that Raymond 
Deslandes thmks my play, RepStitzon, too subtle for Bis 
Vaudeville Theatre As a matter of fact, I haven’t done 
much work My heart was givmg me a lot of trouble; 
I went to see a doctor, he prescnbed complete rest, no 
staymg up late, and a treatment of bromide of potas- 
sium and digitahs The treatment was totally unsuccess- 
fuh wherefore they put me on arsemc, lodme of potas- 
sium, and tmcture of colchicum The treatment was 
totally unsuccessful, wherefore my doctor sent me to a 
speciahst, to the master of masters, to Dr Potam him- 
self Potain declared that there was absolutely nothmg 
the matter with my heart itself, but that I had the 
beginmngs of mcotme poisoning This diagnosis so af- 
fected me that I swallowed aU my pipes m order not 


boyhood ixiend 
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to see them again But my heart beats as violently as 
ever — ^though of course it is only two weeks since I 
stopped smoking 

I have done a piece of verse^ which 'wiU win for me, 
over night, the reputation of one of the greatest of poets 
It will appear on the 20th in la Repubhque des Lettres, 
if the o'wner-editor does not read it, for the man is a 
ferocious Cathohc and my piece, chaste m language, is 
as lewd and immoral as story and image can make it 
Flaubert was enthusiastic about it and suggested that 
I send it to Catulle Mendes, managing editor of that 
paper Mendes was completely bowled over and will try 
to print it, despite his proprietor He has read it to 
several of the Parnassian group of poets, it is being 
talked about, and last Saturday, at a hterary dinner at- 
tended by Zola, it appears that men who do not know 
me talked about me for an hour Zola hstened without 
saying a word Mendes has introduced me to several of 
the Parnassians who complimented me efEusively It’s 
a bit broad for pubhcation, this tale of two young peo- 
ple who kill themselves with too much you know what 
I wonder if, hke the illustrious Barbey d’Aurevilly, I 
shall be haled mto court over it 

My short story, “In a Rowboat,” is to appear soon m 
rOfficiel, and my "Adventure of Little Pierre” very 
likely m V Opinion Nationale Here is why I say “very 
likely” the paper accepted my story, promised to pub- 
hsh it, and then at the last mmute, out of a perfectly 
natural scruple, sent to ask if I had expected to be paid 
for it I replied that I had, mdubitably Whereupon the 
editor said that he had not qmte mtended to pay me 
With which I declared that I quite mtended, m that 
case, to take my story back and submit it elsewhere 

^ “Au bold de i"eau,” published 20 March 1876 m la Repubhque 
des Lettres 
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With which he begged me to wait long enough for them 
to decide what they finally intended, so that for the 
moment rOptnion has left me without itself [without 
an opinion] 


TO CATULLE MENDES 


Pans (i8j6) 

Here, my dear Mendes, are the reasons why I have 
decided not to become a Free Mason 

First, the moment a man joms any association — ^and 
particularly one of those associations which, qmte in- 
offensively, choose to call themselves secret societies — 
he becomes subject to certain rules, or he promises cer- 
tain things, he puts on a halter, and however hghtly 
the halter may weigh, it is still something of a nuisance. 
I had rather pay my bootmaker than he hts equal 

Secondly, if the thing became known — and it would 
become known, for I am not the kind of person who 
could join a society of decent people and then try to 
conceal the fact, as if there were something shameful 
about it — should be automatically outlawed by almost 
the whole of my family, which would be superfluous, 
to say the least, and would m actual fact be extremely 
prejudicial to my interests Out of selfishness, wicked- 
ness, or eclecticism, I want not to be bound to any 
pohtLcal party whatever, to any rehgion, to any sect, 
to any school I want never to belong to any association 
that professes a particular doctrme, nor to bow before 
any dogma, any primacy, any prmciple — ^and this only 
m order to retain the nght to speak ill of them I want 
to be free to attack aU the gods and battahons without 
anyone's being able to say that there was a time when 
I had burnt mcense before one of them, or handled a 
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pike in the ranks of another of them This gives me, be- 
sides, the right to fight for my f’-iends, whatever be the 
flag flown by my friends 

You will say that this is foreseeing a very distant 
future, but I am fearful of the least little chain — 
whether the chain of an idea or the cham of a woman 
Threads become cables before we reahze it. . . . 


TO GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

Pans, lo December i8jy 

IVe wanted for a long time to wnte to you, beloved 
master, but pohtics (^) has stood in the way Pohtics 
makes it impossible for me to work, go out, think, or 
write I am hke those indifferent people who suddenly 
become the most passionate people, hke those pacifists 
who suddenly turn beUigerent Pans has been seized 
by a burmng fever, and I have caught the fever Every- 
thing is at a standstill, in suspense, as if about to crum- 
ple, I have stopped smihng and am angry for good 
The irritation one feels over the rascally tactics of these 
sordid fellows is so mtense, contmual, and keen, that 
a man can’t think about anything else, it follows one 
like a cloud of mosquitoes — ^to one’s desk, into a wom- 
an’s arms Patience flees before the criminal imbecihty 
of this cretm.^ Think of it! A general who once won a 
battle thanks to the fortunate conjunction of his stu- 
pidity and the hazards of luck, and who has smce lost 
two histone battles in the course of trying to repeat by 
himself the maneuver which luck alone had executed 
the first time, a general who has the nght to call him- 
self Duke of Magenta, Grand Duke of Reichshoffen, 

^Marshal MacMahortf £ist President of the Third French Re- 
public 
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and Archduke of Sedan, now, on pretext that the gov- 
ernment of imbeciles by men of mteUigence constituted 
a pubhc danger, rums the poor (whom else can one 
rum?), puts a stop to all intellectual work m the nation, 
irritates peace-lovmg citizens, and pricks civil war 
awake as if it were one of those miserable bulls they 
drive mad m the Spamsh arenas 

I seem to have got very rhetorical — ^well, what of it? 
I demand the abohtion of the govermng class, of that 
rabble of fine gentlemen who frohc m the skirts of that 
dumb old street-walker called good society They stick 
their fingers m her what-d you-call-’em and mutter that 
society is m danger, is threatened by freedom of thought 
Well, I now beheve that [the Terror of] 1793 was too 
easy on them, that the Septembnsts were merciful fel- 
lows, that Marat was a lamb, Danton a white rabbit, 
and Robespierre a cooing dove Since the old govermng 
class IS as intelligent today as it was then, we ought 
to wipe out the govermng class today as was done then, 
drownmg these fine cretimsh gentlemen together with 
their fine whonsh ladies O Radicals, though you may 
have nothing more than Republican notions in the place 
of brains, dehver us from saviors and generals whose 
heads contam nothmg but dnvel and holy water 

It’s a week now smce I have done a stroke of work, 
so exasperated have I been by the buzzing round me 
of the machinations of these detestable pedants 


TO EMILE ZOLA 


Paris, 3 July 1878 

I had just been to call on you when I came home and 
found your letter (havmg gone straight from the coim- 
try to the Mimstry this mormng) I hadn’t written you 
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because there are too many things I must explain to 
you I saw a number of people at Poissy, here is what 
I was able to find out about the boats and the builders 
there 

The man you went to see is probably named Baudu 
or Dallemagne (and I may have got both names 
wrong) Both are thieves and you must not beheve 
what they tell you Don’t turn over so much as a boat- 
hook to them All the boats at Poissy, whether owned 
by locals or by Parisians, were bmlt at Bougival, Cha- 
tou, Argenteuil, or Asnieres 

As for the slafiFs, they are simply what is known every- 
where as a fisherman’s wherry If you bought one of 
those monuments you would have to re-sell it right 
away men who work at the trade can make these 
boats move — ^slowly — ^by the expenditure of consider- 
able strength When, as this year, the current of the 
Seine runs swiftly, it is impossible for any but an expert 
in the handhng of these boats to move as much as one 
hundred yards upstream 

The boat generally used for family outings is called 
the hght Norwegian I saw four pretty ones, the work 
of well-known boat-builders, who want from 260 to 450 
francs for them I have decided that there is no reason 
for you to go to Wauthelet or Phihppe, whose prices 
are in general higher than these At Argenteuil someone 
oflFered to bmld one for two hundred francs, but you 
would have to wait at least three weeks for dehvery. 
I have got to go to Asmeres one of these days I shall 
see Picot as well as Chambellan their prices are usually 
fair 

I found a boat of the type called "duck-shooter,” five 
meters long and 1 m 35 wide, that I can assure you is 
a sound vessel There is no sapwood in her timbers, the 
boat handles easily, and she is a pleasure to the eye 
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Her drawbacks are those of every boat of this type 
being specially built for fishing and shooting, she isn’t 
so suitable for family parties as the hght Norwegian is 
She will hold only four people, whereas a Norwegian 
of the same length will take five or six — though it would 
be harder to handle She has two pairs of hght flexible 
oars She is brand new You can go anywhere in this 
kind of craft, and can row upstream without trouble 
It s the kind that amateur fishermen generally choose 
The price is 170 francs and I beheve you could always 
re-sell the boat without incurring a loss 

What do you want me to do about it? 

PS If you decide on the duck-shooter, the bmlder 
will put a fresh coat of pamt on her before delivery 
The boat bemg new, the first two coats are not enough, 
and have already been absorbed by the timbers This 
coat of paint is of course included m the price of 170 
francs mentioned 


TO GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

Pans, 21 August 1878 

I have not written you, my dear Master, because I 
am completely done m, mentally and morally For three 
weeks, mght after mght, I have tried to work, and I 
haven’t written a decent page Not one Wherefore I 
have sunk httle by httle into a dark pit of discourage- 
ment and despondency, and I shall have a hard time 
chmbmg out of it After putting m seven hours a day 
of office work, I can’t straighten up sufficiently to throw 
off aU the weanness that falls on my spirit I have even 
tried domg a few articles for the Gaulois in order to 
make a httle extra money I haven’t been able I can’t 
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seem to make a start I could weep over my sheet o£ 
paper Added to which, everything seems to be going 
badly My mother, who went back to Etretat two 
months ago, is ’not m the least better Her heart is in 
bad shape and she has had some very disturbmg faint- 
mg spells She is so weakened that she doesn’t even 
write me any more I am lucky to get a note once a 
fortnight, that she dictates to the gardener . 

How is It that Zola has not yet been decorated, de- 
spite M Bardoux’s promise? ^ As a matter of fact, peo- 
ple are talkmg, because the press had announced that 
Zola was already decorated I have promised to spend 
a Sunday with him soon I’m curious to hear what he 
has to say about it I’m sure he is greatly embarrassed 
He has no need of a decoration 

I met Turgemev a few days before he went off to 
Russia and found him despondent and restless His 
heart had been bothering him and he had decided to 
see a doctor The doctor told him that his left ventricle 
was m bad condition. It would seem that everybody’s 
heart was givmg out 

As for me, my hair is still fallmg out. The doctors 
now think there is nothmg syphihtic m my case, but 
that I have a cor^stitutional rheumatism which began 
by attacking the stomach and the heart and has now 
attacked the skm They make me take steam baths, 
which up to now have mduced no change But this 
treatment, together with the bitter decoctions, syrups, 
and mmeral waters prescribed, has eaten up the httle 
money I had saved up for my summer. Well, that’s one 
result achieved, anyway I hope, for the confusion of the 
doctors, that it will be the only one . . . 


^Bardoux, an acquaintance of Fhubeit^ and Minister oi Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts, was to have awarded the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor to Zola 
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TO GEORGES CHARPENTIER^ 

Pans, 28 August i8y8 

You allowed me to hope, last winter, that you might 
be induced to spend a day with me this summer in a 
region that you frequented in the old days Next Sun- 
day IS carmval day at the village of Bezons, and I think 
it will be pretty funny, smce the inhabitants of the place 
(who cannot stand me) are in my view very comical 
I am asking Henmque, C6ard, and Huysmans, as well 
as a few oarsmen of both sexes, the men among them 
not too stupid, the ladies not too ugly 

I have no novel to submit to you, nor has any of my 
friends consequently, you have nothing to fear from 
us I hope that all these inducements will persuade you 
to jom us. 


TO GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

September 18 j 8 

Yesterday, I made a clean copy of my Histoire du 
vteux temps, with all the changes you suggested, and 
cut out five pages of the beginning Last mght, I read 
the play to my friend Fontaine, who thought I had cut 
out too much He said it had become a proverb rather 
than a play written according to the usual rules, that 
1 had taken out thmgs which would perhaps have been 
applauded, and that, from this point of view, there was 
almost no action m the play For my part, I think the 
changes and cuts are all to the good What do you 
think? The play now moves faster I hope (if the play 


A publisher 
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IS accepted) that the Count’s monologue won’t bore the 
audience It seems to me that I cannot make any cuts 
here without rummg it altogether I have thought it 
over, and if I had it to do over agam, I wouldn’t make 
it any shorter 

With this I am agam sending you la Demande smce 
you were good enough to agree to submit both plays at 
the same time I didn’t think it worth while to re-copy 
it, for the manuscript is very legible despite a few hnes 
scratched out here and there 


Pans, 4 November i8j8 

I went this mormng, my very dear Master, to see M. 
Bardoux’s secretary I had been mvited by letter to call 
on him He told me that, on your recommendation, M 
Bardoux had mstructed him to see if he could do any- 
thing for me, but that as the Mimster had not been able 
to remember either what it w^as I wanted, or what I 
was domg, he had sent for me to have this information. 

I explamed my situation to him, and he promised to 
look mto the matter However, he thought it would be 
difficult to get me a salary equal to what I have at the 
Ministry of the Navy, he would see, nevertheless 

You see, therefore, that the chances are dubious. I 
now receive 2,000 francs a year In addition, my father 
allows me 600 francs a year, and this is to stop when 
my father leaves his post, which he will do four years 
hence I may be raised to 2,400 francs at the end of 
this year, and I cannot possibly take less at the Ministry 
of Education As it is, I can hardly make both ends 
meet after takmg care of my rent, my tailor, my boot- 
maker, the cleamng woman, the laundress, and my 
food Out of 216 francs a month, there is left to me 
twelve or fifteen francs with which to play the young 
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man about town I think that a laborer is better off than 
I am, smce he has about the same mcome and fewer 
obligatory expenses I don’t mention this often, because 
it is embarrassing, but I wanted you to know what my 
situation was in the event that I was offered 1,800 or 
2,000 francs at the Mimstry of Education. . 

[Correspondence on the subject of Maupassanfs 
transfer from an obscure section of the Ministry of the 
Navy, where for seven years he had been doing routine 
work, to the private secretariat of the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Fine Arts, where he would achieve a certain 
degree of personal standing, as well as engage in more 
interesting work, began between Maupassant and Flau- 
bert in September 1878 Maupassant wrote persistently 
on this subject and finally attained his aim LG] 


26 December (i8j8) 

These days have been a scramble, my very dear Mas- 
ter, and I haven’t been able to write to you I am finally 
mstalled in a handsome office, with windows on a gar- 
den, but I still have the feeling that all this is temporary 
They have promised me a permanent appointment at 
1,800 francs per annum (which I am m a hurry to see 
confirmed) and have assured me that m the event of 
the Cabinet falling, part of the usual Cabmet allowance 
will be added without fail to my salary 

So long as M Bardoux continues m office, the pecum- 
ary arrangement is wonderful I shall have 1,800 francs 
as salary, 1,000 francs as Cabinet allowance, and at least 
500 francs as bonus But if the Cabinet falls — none of 
this 

I haven’t yet seen the Mimster, but I see M Ghaimes 
often He has been of great service to me, and can still 
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be I have a job, now it is up to me to make it really 
mine and to get promoted quickly while the thmg is 
still possible Incidentally, I have no time at all of my 
own I get in at nine and leave at 6 30 I have two hours 
for lunch But aU this will change as soon as I am on 
the Civil Service List 

I am treated with great consideration The depart- 
mental directors are deferential and the bureau chiefs 
w'orship me The others are a bit standoffish, including 
my colleagues, I believe they think me too simple- 
minded I see things comic, comic, comic, other things 
sad, sad, sad m a word, everybody is stupid, stupid, 
stupid, here as everywhere else 

One annoymg thing the Mmister’s staff are obliged 
to be on duty Sundays till noon I beheve I shall still be 
able to find time to work, though, for as soon as I learn 
the routine, the office work will go swiftly it isn't hard. 


Pans, iS Februarv iSyg 

Just a hasty scrawl, my dear Master, for I am up to 
the ears m work Besides, my play opens tomorrow 
mght, and I have a job to do, distributing the author's 
seats I hope the play will not be too poor ^ 

I shall try to come to see you m Normandy, but I 
can’t answer for my success This is why When I \\ as 
m the Mimstry of the Navy, I had a railway card that 
allowed me to travel at twenty-five per cent of tlie cost 
of the ticket. Rouen and return was a matter of onh' 
nine francs Now, m second class, it costs me about 
thirty-six francs — ^which is a lot for a man who spends 
an average of four francs a day (Besides, the chief 

The one-act play, Histoire du vieux temps, displaying two char- 
acters, two armchairs, and a fireplace, opened on the 19th Febnjar\ 
1S79 at the Troisieme Theatre Fiangais, Place du Chateau d*Eau 
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of the claque, the prompter, and the stagehand are cost- 
mg me sixty francs, and this for a play that will not 
bring me in a penny. That’s stiff! ) 

However, I’ll see what my finances permit at the end 
of the month I hope that I shall be able to spend a 
day with you, for I want to and need to very much 


TO MADAME BRAINNE^ 

1 April 1S79 

You cannot imagine how sad I am each Wednesday 
when I see that it is agam gomg to be impossible for 
me to come to see you I leave the Mmistry every eve- 
nmg at six because I am obhged to stay until the Mm- 
ister has signed and sent back all the letters written for 
him m my department, and when, by chance, I do find 
that I can get away earher, it is never on a day that 
suits 

However, unless the whole sky comes down upon me, 
I shall certainly dine with you on Monday and lay at 
your feet, with my regrets and excuses, the homage of 
the most devoted and most unhappy sentiments of a 
prmce whom public business never ceases to separate 
from a queen he would wish never to be parted from 

Permit me, Madame, to lass your finger-tips 


TO GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

Pans, 24 April i8yg 

1 shall always be a victim of the civil service, my dear 
master I have tried for a week to write to you, and 

iamily friend and friend of Flaubert^ to whom Maupassant 
dedicated Une Vie 
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have only now been able to find a half hour I have very 
pleasant relations with Charmes, my chief, we are al- 
most on a footmg of equahty, he has allotted me a very 
handsome office, but — belong to him, he unloads half 
his work on me, I trot and scribble from mom till mght, 
I am a thmg obedient to an electric bell, m a word, I 
have no more free time here than I had at the Naval 
Mmistry The advantage is that the work is not so dull 
and the personal relations are pleasant The afternoon 
of my httle play, Charmes said, ‘'It’s qmte clear that we 
are gomg to have to leave you time to do your own 
work Don’t worry, we’ll arrange that ” Arraiige it, will 
he^ The fact is, I’m useful to him and he takes ad- 
vantage of me I wanted him to think well of me, and 
I have succeeded only too well 

As for your a ff a ir ^ I told you that they would offei 
you 5,000 francs a year, and they will offer you this, 
but you know how much time it takes to get the least 
httle thmg done And this is a big thmg, since the whole 
system of grants-m-aid is being overhauled in order 
to ensure that the grants shall be distributed eqmtably 
There are six hundred men of letters now receivmg 
government aid Many of them earn or possess 8,000 
to 10,000 francs a year of their own, they don’t need 
the grants, and I suppose will be deprived of them But 
your case has been decided, yours and Leconte de 
Lisle’s (He now receives 1,600 francs a year and is to 
be raised to 2,000.) 

What do you think about Zola? I thmk he is absolutely 
mad Have you seen his article on Victor Hugo^ His 
article on the contemporary poets? His pamphlet en- 


^ Flaubert bad lost a good deal of money through the bankruptcy 
of his brother-m-law, CommanvUle His friends, bemg worried, had 
taken steps to obtain for him a post as honoraiy librarian at the 
Mazaim Library, which would bring him a sort of pension 
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titled ‘‘Literature and the Ilepublic”^ “The Republic 
will be naturalistic or it will not be^” “I am nothing but 
a scientist” (Nothing but a scientist what modesty*) 
“Social research . the human document ” Formulas 
and formulas Henceforth we shall see subtitles like 
this “A novel accordmg to the naturalistic formula ’’ I 
am nothing but a scientist Colossal! And nobody thinks 
it’s funny 

I look forward impatiently to seeing you I am bored 
I am a httle under the weather My circulation is poor 
and the doctors constantly repeat, “Exercise* Take ex- 
ercise!” Whereas I have time only for work It makes 
me foul-tempered 


Pans, 2 December 2879 

Herewith, my dear Master, the letter I received from 
Mme Adam ^ The reason she gives for not pubhshing 
my poem [“la Venus rustique”] is certainly no more 
than a subterfuge 

I went yesterday to see her She gave me back my 
manuscript and we chatted for a few minutes Out of 
mere politeness, as it seemed to me, she asked me to 
wTite a piece expressly for her, of the type and the 
length written by Theunet — ^his “Ploughman,” for ex- 
ample What she wants is that verse pubhshed by her 
shall be written m the spirit of her review She said, 
“We have a readmg pubhc that we must bear with and 
satisfy, whose tastes we are obhged to guess and to 


^ Juliette Lamber Adam, editor of the Nouvelle Revue, left use- 
ful memoirs of the early years of the Third French Republic She 
gathered round her a group whose initial aim was revenge for the 
defeat of France by the Prussians, and which became m every sense 
fervently nationalist Paul D 6 roulhde, mentioned m the same letter, 
was one of the most powerful publicists of this group and the author 
of nationalistic verses of wide popularity 
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know I am myself, at this moment, gomg tlirough a sort 
of apprenticeship/^ 

Always, always m our country, the joumahst strives 
to debase himself to the level of the public, instead of 
trying to make the pubhc understand things that are 
on a higher level I agree, of course, that it is no trouble 
to stoop, and it is a good deal of trouble to render the 
pubhc mteUigent 

I shall send the great lady, m a few days, a poem of 
three pages — ^which is the hmit she puts upon inspi- 
ration In this way, I shall not appear vexed and she 
wiU be able to let me know clearly whether or not she 
wants to prmt my verse I gather from what she said 
that the poets she prefers are Deroulede and Theunet, 
and she seemed to be saying to me "Imitate them and 
you will become one of us ” Meanwhile, I must say that 
she received me very graciously She asked me to write 
to you, not darmg to write herself 

I am hard at work on my short story on the people 
of Rouen and the war I'll have to carry a gun hereafter 
when I go through Rouen 


Paris, c January 1880 

My very dear Master, I see that you have forgotten 
what I told you when I was last at Le Croisset, about 
our volume of stories, and I wnte to explam the thmg. 

Zola pubhshed a story on the war, entitled "The 
Attack on the MiU,” first m Russia and then here, m 
la Reforme Huysmans brought out another war story, 
"Sack A-back," at Brussels C6^d had meanwhile sent 
a strange and very violent story about the siege of Pans, 
called "The Bloodlettmg," to the Russian review for 
which he is Pans correspondent When Zola heard 
about their stones he remarked that, tosether with his 
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Story, tliey would make up an mterestmg book — devoid 
of jmgoism and expressmg a good deal of ongmality m 
the respective pomts of view. At the same time he sug- 
gested that Alexis, Hemuque, and I each write a story 
to complete the collection For us, the advantage is 
that Zola’s name will sell the book, and each of us will 
get a hundred or two hundred francs out of it We 
started right m Charpentier now has all the manu- 
scripts and will pubhsh the volume on the 1st March 
In bringing out this book we had no anti-patnotic 
intent, m fact, we had no particular mtent at all V. ' 
simply sought, each of us, to strike a truthful note abt^i 
the war, to strip it of the kind of jmgoism preached h v 
Deroulede, and to get rid of the fraudulent enthusiasn 
which up to now has seemed to be considered a neces- 
sary mgredient m every tale that concerned a pair of 
red pants and a musket Generals, mstead of being pei- 
fect mathematical gemuses bubbhng over with noble 
sentiments and making generous heartfelt gestures, are 
simple mediocre creatures hke the rest — except that 
they wear stars and arrange to have men killed out of 
plam stupidity, without mtendmg any harm This entire 
good faith that marks our judgment of mihtary phe- 
nomena makes our book appear a bit unusual, and our 
dehberate detachment m discussmg subjects which 
everybody else writes about with passion will enrage 
the bourgeoisie a thousand tunes more than a fiontal 
attack would do The book will not be anti-patnotic, it 
will simply be true What I say of the people of Rouen, 
for example, is far from, the whole truth, even 

As for my volume of verse, I told Charpentier about 
it, but he hasn’t seen the manuscript as yet I am very 
much afraid of the slow pace at which he moves For- 
tunately, be is gettmg deeper and deeper into money 
troubles (He hasn’t paid Huysmans the 8,000 francs 
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he owes him, and has given him only 400 francs on 
account ) 

My Mimster has decorated me with the ribbon of 
Officer of the Academy. I am not impressed 

No other news I sent some verse to Mme Adam 
about five weeks ago, for her review She has not ac- 
knowledged it Clearly, she prefers D^roulede 


/anuary 1880 

I went to see Mme CommanviUe^ but she was ill and 
I was not allowed m It's quite true that I should have 
gone sooner, but how could I? I rarely get away from 
the Mimstry before six It is reaUy impossible for me to 
go callmg People get angry, but there is nothing for it 
The famihes I know most mtimately are hurt And yet 
they ought to reahze how difficult, how encumbered, 
how comphcated hfe is for a poor wretch who spends 
until SIX o'clock in an office then starts m immediately to 
work on other things A visit after dmner means the 
loss of a whole evemng — ^not to mention that there is 
every chance that the people you go to see will be out. 
Then there is another reason I was at work both on my 
story and on my volume of verse, for both had to be 
ready this month I had drqpped everythmg, really 
everything, to fimsh them And when you have only 
three or four hours a day to do the thmg you love, when 
you are m the obsessive grip of a piece of work just 
started, people ought to forgive you for letting six weeks 
go by without calling But ladies never understand 
these thmgs I have been disconsolate about Mme 
Bramne, too These two months past she has been vexed 
with me because I stayed away — ^making scenes, even 

^ Flaubert's sister, Caroline, for whom he had a particularly tender 
affection 
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calling me names, and yet hers is a house I was able to 
go to, for It had been agreed that I could arrive for 
dmner and leave immediately after. We would talk at 
table, then I would disappear She is such a thought- 
ful woman that in the end she allowed me to pay this 
sort of call, which left me my whole evening for work 
As a matter of fact, I haven’t seen a single member of 
my family since last October Well, I’ll go back to Mme 
CommanviUe’s m a few days, and I shall try to still her 
anger 


TO IVAN TURGENIEV 

Pans, 25 May 1880 

I am still overwhelmed by the blow, and the dear 
great shade follows me everywhere His voice haunts 
me, his phrases come back to me, the absence of his 
tenderness has created a kind of void round me 

On Saturday, the 8th May, at 3 SO in the afternoon, 
I received a telegram m town from Mme Commanville 
which read, '‘Flaubert stricken by apoplexy Case hope- 
less Leavmg at six o’clock ” At six, I met the Comman- 
viUes at the railway station, but, havmg stopped a mo- 
ment at my flat between the Mimstry and the railway 
station, I found there tv^o telegrams from Rouen which 
told me that he was dead We made the awful journey 
up durmg the mght, plimged in a dark and cruel sor- 
row At Le Croisset we foxmd him lymg on his bed, very 
httle changed except that the apoplexy had swollen his 
neck with black blood There we were told certain de- 
tails He had been m good health just before and was 
happy at the thought that he was commg to the end of 
his novel (Bouvard et PScuchet). He was to have gone 
to Pans on the 9th May and had been lookmg forward 
to amusmg himself, “having,” as he put it, “hidden a 
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Iitde stake m a pot The stake was not big, it had not 
been earned by literature He had dined very well on 
Fnday and had spent the evening reading Corneille 
aloud with his friend and physician, Fortin He slept till 
eight o’clock on Saturday morning, took a leisurely bath, 
got dressed, and read the morning post It was then 
that, feehng a httle uncomfortable, he called out for his 
servant As she was slow commg upstairs, he shouted 
to her through the window to get hold of Dr Fortm, 
who, a moment before, had left by boat When the serv- 
ant reached his room she found him standing m a land 
of daze, but not m the least worried. He said to her, 
*T believe I am going to famt, or something Good thing 
it’s happemng today, it would be a niusance if it hap- 
pened tomorrow in the railway carnage ” He himself 
uncorked a bottle of eau de cologne, rubbed his fore- 
head with It, and let himself down on a deep divan, 
murmuring "Rouen . . Were not far from Rouen 

HeUot ... I know them, the Hellots" He fell 
back all purple, his fists clenched, his face swollen with 
blood, stncken when he had not the famtest thought of 
death m mmd 

His last words have been mterpreted by the press as 
relatmg to old Victor Hugo who hves on the Avenue 
d’Eylau It seems to me mcontestable that what they 
meant was, "Go to Rouen, we are not far from Rouen 
Bnng back Dr HeUot. I know the HeUots ” 

I spent three days with him. Georges Pouchet and 
Dr Fortm and I buned him We bore him on Tuesday 
mormng to the cemetery from which Le Croisset os 
clearly visible — ^that great bend m the Seme and ihe 
house he so much loved. 

The days when we think ourselves happy cannot can- 
cel out a day hke that one 

Many fnends came up from Paris for the funeral. 
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young men especially, all the yoimg men, even those 
nobody knows, but Victor Hugo was not present, noi 
Renan, Tame, Maxime Du Camp, Fr6d4nc Baudry, 
Dumas, Augier, Vacquene, etc. 

There you have the story, my dear Master and Friend, 
but I shall have more to tell you We shall take up the 
matter of the novel as soon as the heirs have settled the 
estate. Your help will be necessary from every pomt of 
view 

On the day the blow fell I v^ote a note to Mme 
Viardot ^ asking her to let you know, for I did not have 
your address m Russia I wanted very much that this 
news reach you through a friend rather than through 
the press 

]Wtth Flauherf s death and the publication of ^‘Boule 
de Suif* a period ends in Maupassant* $ life He is no 
longer an apprentice, hut an acknowledged master But 
simultaneously with the coming of success, his health 
begins to deteriorate, and his zest for life begins to 
die LG] 


TO HIS MOTHER 

Etietat, Tuesday (January 1881) 

1 write to you on the comer of the httle table m our 
parlor The two dogs are very thin, but gay and well 
they are lymg at my feet Matitio disturbs me ceaselessly 
by rubbmg agamst my leg Daphne is completely cured 
As for me, I sneeze, blow my nose, mvaded by a fearful 
cold m the head I caught travelmg all mght in a tem- 
perature five below freezing, and I cannot get warm in 

^The celebrated singer, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, with whom Tur- 
geniev was for years in love, and who was a sister of an even greater 
singer, la Malibran 
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this frozen house The cold wind whistles under the 
doors, the lamp dies, the hvely chimney-fire hghts me 
up — a fire that grills the face without warmmg the 
loom All the old things are about me, dreary, harrow- 
ing, no sound comes from the dead village, blanketed in 
winter I cannot hear the sea 

The cold is owmg more to the lonehness of my life 
than to the lonehness of this house I have the feelmg 
that the whole world has lost its way, and the void in 
which I hve begms to weigh heavily upon me Yet m the 
midst of the general stampede my bram operates lu- 
cidly, precisely, dazzling me with the eternal Nothing- 
ness That soimds like somethmg written by old Hugo, 
but it would take a long time for me to express my idea 
clearly and in precise language Which proves to me 
once again that romantic bombast is the result of mere 
laziness m vmting . , 

I have almost fimshed my story about the prostitutes 
and the First Commumon I think it is at least as good 
as "Boule de Suif,” if not better 


TO KISTEMAECKERS^ 

Menton, 7 May 1882 

I have received your letter and am replymg to it im- 
mediately 

First, my thanks for the 200 francs enclosed Added 
to the 300 remitted to me m Pans, this makes 500 francs. 
You may wait until you make a tnp to Pans to remit the 
balance of twenty-five francs outstanding 

Impossible to dme with you on the 11th My mother 
is stiU too ill for me to leave that early I shall therefore 
not be m Pans before the 20th 


^ A Belgian publisher 
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It IS true that I forgot the critics you mention, as well 
as BanviUe, who will do the article for Qtl Bias and 
Maizeroy will do one for the Qaulots Do not send a 
copy of the book [Mademoiselle Fifi] to Valles I’ll give 
him one when I see him I don’t know Fouquier’s pn- 
vate address send his copy to XIX^ Sidcle M Yung 
hves at 46, rue de Rennes We also forgot Robert de 
Bonm^res (who signs himself in the Figaro) 

Please let me know how much I shall have to pay for 
the copies I may require in excess of the twenty-five 
author s copies, and let Marpon know that he is to de- 
hver such copies to me at the price agreed between us 
I answer for the sale of the book at the Libraine 
Nouvelle [bookshop] You’U see The clerks there are 
named AchiUe Heymann, Menard, and Reboul (I am 
not sure about the spelhng of the last man’s name, which 
IS why I have not sent you mscnbed copies for them ) It 
is essential that we give a copy to each of the clerks at 
the Librairie Nouvelle I shall go m myself to mscnbe 
their copies That bookshop alone sold 900 copies of 
la Maison Telher No newspaper can match the pub- 
hcity we get through those three clerks 


TO GEO/RGES CHARPENTIER 

28 November 1882 

1 was somewhat astomshed that right after my con- 
versation with M Gaullet I should receive from you 
the draft contract which you felt mspired to send me 
What strange notion has suddenly impelled you to 
wish to engage m a contract with me — considering that 
up to now you never thought of such a thmg^ I ofiEered 
you my book [Des Vers] you accepted the poems with- 
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out mentiomng the word contract It was published 
without that word ever coming mto our conversation 
Three years have gone by without our raising and dis- 
cussing the idea of a contract, and suddenly you send 
me two copies of a document bearing a tax stamp 

I am resolved, as a matter of principle, never to sign a 
defimtive contract Incidentally, the arrangements under 
which M Havard pubhshes me are purely oral But if I 
were to sign a contract wath you I should do so on the 
terms that govern the pubhcation of my books by others 
Here they are 

Royalty of 40 centimes a copy on the first 2,000 
copies 

Royalty of 1 franc a copy m excess of 2,000 copies 

At the end of six years I become free to dispose of my 
books as I please 

I retam the right to bung out illustrated or de luxe 
editions of my books whenever I please and with any 
pubhsher of my choice 

These terms have thus far proved very advantageous 
to me, and I am not disposed to amend them . . 


TO A PUBLISHER^ 

t December 1882 
etter sooner be- 
cause the httle free time that I possess made it difficult 
for me to give thought to your questions Here are the 
terms on which I can deal with you 

One volume containing ten to fifteen stones, that is, 
150 pages of your illustrated format De luxe edition of 
500 copies — ^2,000 hancs, of which 1,000 on delivery of 


Probably Monnier, who published Clair de Lune m 1884 
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manuscript and 1,000 francs on day of publication. You 
to have the exclusive right of pubhcation of these stones 
for five years 

As for your projected Love Through the Ages, I had 
rather not contribute to it for several reasons, the sim- 
plest bemg that it would be most unpleasant for me to 
appear m a volume signed by several names Besides, I 
should be obliged to ask a large sum 

I sell a novel to a newspaper for 8,000 francs. The 
Russian translation (before pubhcation in France) 
brmgs me in 2,000 francs Generally speakmg, a long 
story, on the same terms, brmgs me in at least 1,500 
francs Assuming another 1,500 francs as the share 
earned by the same long story in a volume contaimng 
three others (M Havard pays me a royalty of one franc 
for each copy sold at three francs fifty centimes), we 
arrive at a minimum of three thousand francs And I 
would still prefer not to contribute to Love Through the 
Ages, even though you gave me 3,000 francs m ad- 
vance 


TO EDMOND DBSCHAX7MES 

lo February i88^ 

I have already mvited you by letter to remove my 
name from the cover of your magazme, le Chat Noir 
Today I learn that at the Newspapermen's Ball a special 
number was distributed m which I contmue to be identi- 
fied as a member of your board. Contmued thus despite 
my protest, your joke is m very bad taste, and since it 
is insultmg to me, it is bound to make me regret rela- 
tions with you which are so absolutely devoid of cour- 
tesy on your part 

I therefore inform you that this letter has been written 
and posted m the presence of witnesses, and that I have 
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taken steps to ensure that I shall laugh last about the 
attitude adopted towards me 


TO ROUVEYRE^ 


(June 1SS3) 

I find your two letters on my return from Rouen Al- 
though the volume was placed on sale yesterday, I am 
sending you the pubhcity note you ask for, which may 
still be of use to you 

"Rouveyre and Bloud have placed on sale a new book 
by Guy de Maupassant, les Contes de la Becasse What 
particularly distingmshes this latest work by the author 
of la Matson Tellter and Une Vie is its gaiety and its 
amusing irony The first story m the volume, ^‘Ce 
Cochon de Morm," will certamly take its place beside 
'‘Boule de Suif ” And the stones that follow contain a 
wide samplmg of the author s good-humored mockery 
Only two or three of them introduce a dramatic note 
into the collection 


TO LEON FONTAINE^ 

Rouen, Hotel du Mans, 
Wednesday (June 1SS5) 

Did you get the letter by which I informed you that I 
had left five hundred francs with my father to pay for 
my bit of land? I asked also what I still owed you, net of 
the eighty-six francs I paid Foumaise for you m con- 
nection with the bill for 226 francs sent to me, 

I am m harness — ^from nme to ten daily That is the 


publisher 

® A friend of his youth 
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sum of my service to the Government I write my letters 
at the Mimstry, after which I am free tih the next day I 
am not complainmg 


TO BARON LUDOVIC DE VAUX^ 

Pans (November 1S83) 

Thank you for warmng me Don t let the paragraph 
appear It was me all right at Tnel, but I did not have a 
negresse blanche with me, I had two blanches with me 
You know one of them by name, the one I ran mto by 
chance when I got there Incidentally, a paragraph you 
wrote some tune ago got me mto serious trouble When 
what you write concerns only me, I don't mmd a bit, 
but this involved a woman, and it nearly turned out 
disastrously I’ll tell you all about it when I see you 
Of k^ourse I can easily say somethmg about your book 
m the Gaulois, but do you mean Tvreurs de Ptstolet or a 
new book^ I am just up from Etretat and don’t know 
what has been going on 


TO COUNTESS POTOCKA 

Cannes, 13 March 1S84 

What am I up to^ I am confoundedly bored 
Everything stultifies me — ^the people I see and the mo- 
notonous round of events that occur Little wit m circles 
called fashionable, little mteUigence, httle anythmg A 
resounding name and a lot of money just are not enough 
These people make me thmk of bad pamtmgs m gilded 
frames But I declare that Prmcess Mathilde (Bonaparte) 


^Writer of a society gossip column m Gil Bias 
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IS a phenomenon of wit, gaiety, distinction, and gra- 
ciousness — compared to the Duchesse de Chartres. 

When you get a good look at umversal sufErage and 
the people it gives us, you want to machme-gim the 
voters and gmllotme their representatives But when you 
get a good look at the prmces who might be govern- 
ing us, you simply become an anarchist Of course they’re 
decent, simple folk, filled with infantile cheermess, 
stricken with infantiasis, but what brams^ What mono- 
logues ^ What thoughts I What concerns ^ Oh, I shall cer- 
tainly never be a courtier I’ll tell you what the Great do 
to me They fill me with a feehng of exceeding pnde 
that I never felt before They make me thmk it is I 
who am the Prince while they are httle children who 
haven’t yet got beyond their Simday School lessons 

Fortunately, there are other men in the world to fill 
you with the contrary sensation, the wonderful sensation 
of humihty m the presence of Thought tnumphant I 
have ]ust re-read Diderot What a gemus* And how 
much greater he still is than the rest of us^ How that 
prodigious mteihgence operates so clearly, so easily, 
penetratmg to the heart of the most obscure, the most 
distant, the highest thmgs* I don’t know why I always 
thmk of Diderot when chatting with the Due de Char- 
tres 

And when I think that the Prince of Wales is inferior 
to the Orleans prmces, that the King of Spam and the 
Russian Emperor are inferior to the Pnnee of Wales, 
and that the Kmg of Italy is still lower m the scale than 
his cousms of Spam and Russia, I stand aghast before 
the organization of human society . . , 


[In March 1884, a Russian girl of bnlhant gifts, in the 
exercise of which she was impeded by the tuberculosis 
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which killed her at the age of twenty-six, initiated a brief 
correspondence with Maupassant She signed her first 
letter D G , Paste Restante, Madeleine P O Station, 
Paris ^ The purpose of the correspor^dence, as she wrote 
later to Edmond de Goncourt, was to find a man of 
letters to whom she could bequeath the diary she had 
been keeping That diary, the Joxirnal of Mane Bashlort- 
sejBF, was published after her death, translated into Eng- 
lish (among other languages), and widely read Mane 
Bashkirtseff s letters are given below, together with Mau- 
passanfs replies LG] 


FROM “ R D G ” 

TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

(March 1884) 

I read yoxir works almost with happmess You wor- 
ship Nature, and out of Nature's verities you fashion a 
truly subhme poetry You stir us, meanwhile, by touches 
of feehng so profoundly human that we recognize our- 
selves in your pages and therefore feel for you an affec- 
tion that IS egotistical Is this mere phrase-makmg? Be 
tolerant, it is smcerely meant 

Of course I should hke to say fine and striking things 
to you, but it is rather difficult to brmg out such things 
straight off I regret this all the more as you are suffi- 
ciently remarkable to inspire one with romantic dreams 
of becoming the confidante of your beautiful soul — as- 
summg, of course that your soul is beautiful If it is not, 
and if you don't go in for that sort of thing, I am sorry 
— sorry mainly for you, besides which I shall have to set 
you down m my mind as a hterary hack and let it go at 
that 
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For a whole year I have been on the point of writing 
to you Each time I thought I might be overratmg you, 
and that it was perhaps not worth the effort Two days 
ago, however, when I saw suddenly m the Gaidots that 
someone had honored you with a flattermg epistle, and 
that you had asked for the person’s address m order to 
answer it, I became jealous on the spot, your literary 
merits dazzled me anew, and — ^here I am 

Let me warn you immediately that I shall never drop 
my mcogmto so far as you are concerned I do not wish 
to see you, even from a distance Who knows, but that 
your looks might not please me? All I know of you is 
that you are yoxmg and that you are not married — ^two 
essential pomts, even for worship at a distance But I 
must tell you that I am charming this pleasant thought 
will stimulate you to answer my letter It seems to me 
that if I were a man I should wish to hold no communi- 
cation, even epistolary, with a dned-up old maid froin 
England, whatever Miss Hastings^ might say about that. 


FROM GTJY DE MAUPASSANT 
TO “r D.G ” 


Cannes (March 1884) 

My letter, Madame, will assuredly not be what you 
expect I want first to thank you for your compliments 
and for your graciousness m wntmg to me And now we 
can have a talk, like sensible people. 

You wish to become my confidante? By what right? 
I do not know you Why should I tell you, whom I do 
not know, whose mind, mchnations, and so on may dash 

^ **Miss Hastings” is a character in a story of the same name by 
Maupassant. 
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with my own intellectual bent, that which I can say 
aloud, m mtunacy, to the women who are my fnends?^ 
I£ I did, would I not prove myself a superficial fellow 
and an unfaithful friend? 

What can mystery add to the charm that exists m cor- 
respondence? Does not the sweetness of affection be- 
tween man and woman (I mean chaste affection) come 
mainly from the pleasure of seemg each other, chattmg 
while lookmg at one another, and recalling, as one writes 
to a fnend, her features while they float between the 
sheet of paper and our eyes? 

How can one write mtimate thmgs, thmgs summoned 
from the depths of oneself, to a person whose physical 
being, whose glance, smile, hair are all unknown to one? 
How can I possibly be mterested m saymg to you, did 
so-and-so today,” knowing that what I say can bring to 
your mind only vaguely mterestmg images, smce you do 
not know me^ 

You spoke of a letter I received recently from an 
anonymous correspondent the writer was a man who 
was seekmg my advice, that was all I revert to the sub- 
ject of anonymous letters from women, m the past two 
or three years I have had fifty or sixty such letters How 
am I to choose ( as you suggest) a confidante of my soul 
among those women?^ When, as in simple bourgeois 
society, a woman agrees to show herself and make her- 
self acquamted with a man, relations of friendship and 
trust can be estabhshed Why should a man neglect the 
charmmg women he knows m favor of a fnend who may 
be charming but who remams anonymous — ^which is to 
say, remains a person who might well be unpleasant 
either to the eye or to the mmd? I am afraid that all this 
IS not very gallant, but if I were to throw myself at your 
feet would you believe that I could be constant m my 
mental affections? 
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PROM “ R D G ” 

TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

(March 1884) 

Your letter. Sir, did not surprise me, and I did not 
entirely look forward to what you seem to think For 
one thing, I did not ask to be made your confidante — 
that would have been a little too simple-mmded, and if 
you have the tune to re-read my letter you will see that 
you failed to take the trouble of appreciating the iromcal 
and disparagmg tone m which I spoke of myself 

You are good enough to reassure me that your Qatilois 
correspondent was a man. I thank you for that reassur- 
ance, but as my jealousy was altogether of a spiritual 
nature, it hardly matters 

To answer me by confiding m me would, you say, be 
idiotic, considermg that you do not know me^ Sir, would 
it shock you if I said to you without warmng that King 
Henry the Fourth was dead? As a mattei of fact, since 
you seem to think that I asked for your confidence by 
return post, for you to answer by unburdemng yourself 
a httle would have been a very 'svitty fashion of amusmg 
yourself at my expense Had I been you, I should have 
done so, for I am sometimes very gay — although I am 
often sad enough to dream of exchangmg confidences 
by letter with an unknown philosopher and sharing his 
impressions of the carnival 

Your last Gaulots article was extremely well done and 
deeply felt those two columns were worth the three 
readmgs I gave them On the other hand, what a piece 
of hack wntmg is that story of the old mother who 
avenges herself on the Prussians (the story published at 
about the tune you were reading my letter) . 
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As for the charm conferred by mystery, it seems to 
me a matter of taste Obviously, the idea does not amuse 
you at all, but that it amuses me very much I admit m 
all sincerity, as I do the childish dehght with which I 
received your letter, such as it was Actually, if mystery 
does not amuse you, it is because not one of your sixty 
correspondents was able to arouse your mterest, that is 
all, and though I have not been able to strike the right 
chord, either, I am too reasonable to bear you any ill- 
wiU on that account. 

Only sixty? I should have supposed you besieged by 
a greater number Did you answer them all? 

It may be that my turn of mmd does not accord with 
yours You are undoubtedly hard to please Neverthe- 
less, I imagme that I know you (this is the eflFect novel- 
ists produce on scatterbrained women) . And yet you are 
probably nght. 

Because I write to you with the utmost frankness (out 
of the feeling mentioned above), you may perhaps 
think me a sentimental young person, or even a woman 
m search of an adventure That would annoy me very 
much Make no excuses, therefore, for your want of 
romance, gallantry, and so on 

Really, I wrote you a very dull letter. Does that mean 
— ^to my very great regret, if it does — ^that we must stop 
wntmg to each other? Unless, of course, I decide some 
day to prove to you that I do not deserve to be tagged 
no 61 As for your reasomng, it was sound, but it was 
aimed at a nonexistent target I forgive you for it as 1 
forgive you for the erasures and for the story of the old 
woman and the Prussians Be happyl 

Incidentally, if all you needed was a word of descrip- 
tion to mduce you to disclose to me the beauties of your 
ancient and unmtuitive soul, perhaps this will do Fair 
hair, medium height, bom sometime between 1812 and 
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1863 Intellectually — ^no, I should seem to be boastmg 
and you would know at once that I was from Marseilles 
Please forgive the blots, erasures, &c., but I have 
already re-copied my letter three times 


FROM GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
TO ‘ ‘ R D G ’ ’ 


Cannes (March 2884) 

Yes, Madame, a second letter It astonishes me Very 
likely I feel a vague desire to write impertmently to you 
Smce I do not know you, the thing is permissible Actu- 
ally, I write to you because I am coiifoundedly bored 

You reproach me with smgmg an old song m my old 
woman and the Prussians, but all songs are old To smg 
old refrains is all I do, it is all I know how to do All 
ideas, all writmg, all discussion, all behefs are old re- 
frams And isn’t wntmg to an anonymous woman itself 
an old story and a childish one? Actually, for me to write 
to you IS silly You know me more or less, you know 
what you are up to, and whom you are writing to this or 
that has been said about me, and either it matters or it 
doesn’t matter Even if you happen not to have met any 
one of my acquamtance (which is wide), you’ve read 
articles about me that mentioned my appearance, that 
spoke of my personahty In short, you, bemg sure of 
what you are domg, are havmg fun But am I^ 

I agree that you may be a young and charmmg woman 
whose hands I should be delighted to loss But you may 
also be an old hag brought up on the novels of Eugene 
Sue You may be an old lady’ s compamon, pedantic and 
as dry as a broomstick By the way, are you thin? Not 
too, I hope I should be nuserable to think that I had a 
skinny correspondent, I am suspicious of everythmg 
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about anonymous women, for I was once caught out 
most foolishly. A whole girls' school earned on a corre- 
spondence with me by the pen of a sub-mistress, and 
my rephes went from hand to hand dunng class The 
ruse was funny and made me laugh when I was told of 
it — ^by the sub-mistress herself 

Are you m society? Sentimental, or merely romantic? 
Or are you bored, and amusing yourself with me? In any 
case, I am certainly not the man you are after There 
isn’t a copper’s worth of poetry in me I am mdifferent 
to everythmg, and I spend two thirds of my tune bemg 
profoundly bored The thud thud I spend writmg Imes 
which I sell as dearly as possible while regrettmg that 
I have to practice the abominable trade to which I owe 
the honor of havmg been chosen — ^mentally — ^by you. 

There, if you like, are confidences! What do you say 
to them, Madame? 

You must think me very unceremomous, and for that 
I ask yoiu pardon Wntmg to you, I feel as if I were 
gomg towards an unhghted underground passage, afraid 
at every step of tumbling mto a hole I feel about with 
my stick. 

What perfume do you use^ Are you very fond of 
food^ What do yoiu ears look hke? TeH me the color of 
your eyes Are you fond of music?^ I shan’t ask if you are 
married, for if you are, you will say “no,” and if you 
are not, you’ll say “yes ” 


FROM “r D G ” 

TO GUY DB MAUPASSANT 


(March 1 S 84 ) 

So you are horribly boredi Ah, cruel man, you say that 
in order to leave me no illusion concermng that to which 
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I owe the honor of your letter — ^which, in fact, reached 
me at an opportune moment and gave me much pleas- 
ure 

It IS true that I am enjoymg this correspondence, but 
it IS not true that I know you as well as all that I swear 
that I do not even know your complexion or your height 
As for your private character, I know only as much as I 
can gather from the Imes you favor me with, and only 
then after taking account of qmte a bit of calculation and 
affectation Actually, for a ponderous naturahst you are 
not so stupid, and my answer would fOl a volume if 
vamfy did not restram me I must not let you think that 
all my energy is expended on this 

First, let us settle the busmess of hack-wntmg — 
which may take a httle time, smce you pour it out so 
fast On the whole, you are right But art consists pre- 
cisely m getting us to swallow old tales, m charming us 
with them eternally, as Nature charms with her eternal 
sun, her ancient earth, her men built all on the same 
hnes and all animated by the same feelmgs But — ^and 
then there are the composers, who have only a few notes 
to work with, and the painters, who dispose of only a 
few colors . . , But you know all this as well as I do, 
and you are pulhng my leg Honored, I’m sure 

Hack work! Old stuffs Your old peasant woman and 
her Prussians remmd me of Jeanne d’Arc as a subject for 
pamtmg Are you really sure that a clever fellow (is that 
the word^) couldn’t tod something new and touching 
m them? 

As a weekly chromcle, your letters do pretty well. 
What else shall I say of them? You, with your old stones 
about the misenes of your profession^ You take me for a 
housewife who takes you for a poet, and you go to great 
lengths to educate me. George Sand boasted of wniting 
for money before you did, and the labonous Flaubert 
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has moaned to us of his travail A pity that the pangs 
he suffered should be passed on to his readers J Balzac 
made no such complamt, but was always full of enthu- 
siasm for his work As for Montesqmeu, if I may venture 
to put It this way, his taste for study was so keen that 
as It was the som'ce of his fame, so it was also the source 
of his happmess (as the sub-mistress of your girls’ school 
would say) And as for selhng dear, that’s as it should 
be, for there was never any shimng glory without gold, 
as the Jew, Baahrou, says (IJe was a contemporary of 
Job, mentioned m the Fragments edited by the learned 
Spitzbube, of Berhn ) Besides, everythmg profits by a 
good settmg — ^beauty, gemus, even rehgion Did not 
God Himself come down to give directions to His serv- 
ant, Moses, concermng the ornaments of the Tabernacle, 
explaimng to him that the cherubun on either side were 
to be of gold and of exquisite workmanship^ 

Bored, are you? And you look upon everythmg with 
mdifference And there is not a spark of poetry m your 
nature Well, you don’t succeed in frightemng me one 
bit I can imagme what you are like You must have a 
great belly Your waistcoat is of some mdeterminate 
color and is too short for you You wea3: it with the bot- 
tom button undone And even so, you mterest me What 
I cannot understand is that you should be bored I my- 
self am sometimes despondent, discouraged, furious, but 
bored^ Never! 

You are not the man I am lookmg for? I am not look- 
ing for anyone It is my view that for a woman of char- 
acter, men ought to be mere accessories. As for the 
dned-up old maid, the hag, heavens! here she comes 
‘WiU you be good enough to tell me what he looks 
hke?” 

Well, I shall answer your questions, and with perfect 
frankness, for I do not hke to take advantage of the 
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simple-inindedness of a man of gemus who dozes o£F 
after dinner over his cigar. Am I thm? Oh, no, but 
neither am I stout Worldly, sentimental, romantic? But 
what do you mean^ It seems to me that there is room for 
all these things in the same person, everythmg depend- 
mg on the moment, the occasion, the circumstances I 
am an opportunist, and pecuharly susceptible to mental 
contagion. It could happen that I found myself as lack- 
ing in poetry as you are What perfume do I use^ — Vir- 
tue. Vulgo, none Yes, I am fond of food, or, rather, I 
have a fastidious appetite. My ears are small, not very 
well shaped, but pretty Eyes gray Yes, I love music, 
but am probably not so good a pianist as your school- 
mistress 

Does my docihty make you glad^ If so, undo another 
button of your waistcoat and think of me when twihght 
falls If not — ^so much the worse for me I think I have 
given you a good deal in exchange for your pretended 
confidences 

May I ask who are your favorite composers and 
pamters? 

And how if I were a man? 

[This letter was accompanted by a sketch showing a 
fat man sitting in an armchair under a palm tree, by the 
sea A table, a bock, and a cigar LG] 


FROM GtJY DE MAUPASSANT 
TO “r.D.G.” 


5 Aprzl 1884 

Madame, I am ]ust back from a fortmght m Pans, and 
as I had forgotten at Cannes the cabahstic signs that 
constitute your postal address, I was not able to wnte 
until now. Besides which your letter frightened me, you 
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Imow. Why, you cite, one after the other, and without 
the shghtest warning, George Sand, Flaubert, Balzac, 
Montesquieu, the Jew Baahrou, Job, the learned Spitz- 
bube of Berlin, and MosesI I know you now, O beauti- 
ful MaskI You are a fourth form professor at the Lycee 
Louis-le-Grand, and you wont mind if I say that I had 
pretty well guessed it, for your wnting-paper smells 
vaguely of snuff. I shall cease therefore to be gallant 
(was I?), and shall treat you as an academic fellow, by 
which I mean an enemy Aha^ cunmng old fox, old school 
usher, old worm-i-the-veUum^ You’ll try to pass your- 
self off as a pretty young woman, will you? After which 
you’ll send me your treatises on Ajrt and Nature so that 
I may recommend them to some review for pubhcation, 
and write m praise of them^ What luck that I didn’t let 
you know I was commg up to Pans I I should have had 
a call one fine day from a threadbare old fellow who 
would have put Ins hat down on the floor and drawn 
forth a roll of manuscnpt tied with a bit of stnng, and 
would have said, "Sir, I am the lady who — 

Well, Sir Professor, despite aU this I shall answer one 
or two of your questions Let me begm by thankmg you 
for the gracious details you give me concerning your 
person and your tastes Thank you also for the portrait 
of me you sketched My word, it’s a good likeness — 
except for a few mistakes 

1 Less belly 

2 Never smoke 

3 Dnnk no beer, wme, or spmts — ^nothmg but water, 
wherefore beatitude over a bock is not my favonte 
pose. Most often I sit cross-legged on a divan 

Who is my favonte pamter? Mdlet. Composer? I can’t 
abide music Actually, I prefer a pretty woman to all 
the arts I put a good diimer, a real dinner — ^the rare 
dinner — ^almost as high as a pretty woman. 
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There, Sir Professor, you have my profession of faith 
I consider that when we have a real passion, a funda- 
mental passion, we should let it fill our hves, sacrifice 
all other passions to it — ^which is what I do I had two 
passions One had to be sacrificed I sacrificed food I 
have become as abstemious as a camel, and so hard to 
please that I no longer know what to eat 

Do you want another tidbit^ I have won heavy bets 
as oarsman, swimmer, and cross-coimtry walker 

Now that I have given you all these confidences. Sir 
Usher, tell me about yourself, your wife (for you are 
married), and your children Have you a daughter^ If 
so, keep me in mind, I beg you 


FROM ‘ R D G ’ ’ 

TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

(ApnJ 1884) 

Unfortunate disciple of Zola! But this is enchanting^ 
If there were any justice in the woild, you would agree 
with me Not only is it great fun, but it seems to me that 
it contains potentiahties of pleasure, of really mterest- 
ing things, if only we were absolutely smcere For where, 
after aU, is the man or woman with whom we can be 
totally and unreservedly open, with whom we do not 
have to be somewhat on our guard? Whereas, absolute 
bemgs . - . Oh, to belong to no nation, no class, to be 
umque^ Such a person wordd be capable of Shakespear- 
ean breadth of expression 

A truce to mystification Since you now know the 
whole truth, I shall not hide anylhmg from you any 
longer. Yes, I have tlie honor to be a schoolmaster, as 
you say, and I shall prove it to you by eight pages of 
lecture Smce I am too clever to brmg you rolls of manu- 
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scnpt tied up in visible string, I shall serve you up my 

doctrme in small doses 

I took advantage of the leisure afforded by Holy Week 
to re-read your complete works There are no two ways 
about It, you are qmte a lad I had never read you in 
bulk like this, at one fell swoop, wherefore my impres- 
sion of you IS spontaneous My impression is — ^there's 
enough m your work to turn all my pupils topsy-turvy 
and send a shiver through all the convents of Christen- 
dom It happens that I am not in the least prudish, but I 
am astounded, yes. Sir, astounded, by the intensity with 
which your nature inchnes you to the sentiment that M 
Alexandre Dumas the Younger calls V Amour If this be- 
came an obsession with you, it would be a pity, for you 
are very gifted and your peasant tales are well put to- 
gether 

I know that you have written Une Vie, and that that 
novel IS marked by a strong impress of distaste, despond- 
ency, and discouragement This feelmg, which mduces 
us to forgive you other things, is manifested from time 
to time m your stones and leads one to believe that you 
are a supenor person, and life makes you suffer That is 
what broke my heart But your moamng, I imagme, was 
merely a repetition of Flaubert 

That’s how it is, is it? We are a lot of worthy rascals 
and you are a very comical fellow (now do you see the 
advantage of anonymity?), with your sohtude and your 
long-haired characters Love is still the bait with which 
you lure a world of readers. Dear, dearl Gil Bias, where 
art thouf^ It was after readmg one of your articles that 
I read Zola’s ^‘Attack on the MiU” I seemed to have 
walked into a great sweet-smellmg wood where birds 
were smgmg '‘^Never had a broader peace settled down 
upon a lovelier spot m nature ” The masterly sentence 
is like the famous ana m the last act of VAfncmne 
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I was forgetting that you abhor music I expect that 
people have played nothing but pedantic music for you 
Well . Fortunately, your book isn’t written yet, the 
book in which you will write about a woman — yes, my 
dear Sir — woman, and not a succession of violent 
exercises Don’t forget that though you may win a race, 
that merely makes you the equal of a horse, and how- 
ever noble the animal may be, it remains, my dear 
young man, a horse You may perhaps allow an old 
Latmist to recommend the passage m Sallust that begins, 
Omnes homims qui sese student praeteran I shall 

order my daughter Anastasia to grmd at it One never 
knows, you may perhaps settle down yet 

Food and women* Look here, my young friend, these 
things spell debauchery, and a schoolmaster can hardly 
follow you on that bummg ground 
No music and no tobacco, good Lord* 

Millet is a good pamter But you say Millet the way 
a bourgeois would say Raphael I advise you to look at 
a httle modem chap whose name is Bastien-Lepage. You 
will find him exhibited m the rue de Seze. 

Just how old are you^ 

Do you seriously prefer pretty women to all the arts? 
You are making fun of me 

Forgive the mcoherence of this scrappy letter and do 
not leave me too long without a reply. With which, O 
Eater of Women, I greet you . . . and sign myself, in 
holy terror. 


Joseph Savantin. 
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FROM GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
TO “r D G ” 


(April 188^) 

My dear Joseph, is not this the moral of your letter^ 
Smce we do not know each other, let us not hesitate to 
say what we think and to speak frankly, like a couple of 
old cromes So be it. I’ll set you the example by going aU 
out 

Do you know that for a schoolmaster who is in charge 
of innocent children, you said some harsh thmgs to me^ 
What, is there no modesty m you at alP None m your 
readmg, youi treatises, your words, your actions^ What^ 
I thought so. 

So you really beheve that things interest me? And 
that I don’t care a hang about the pubhc? My poor 
Joseph, there is not a man under the sun who is as 
world-weary as I am Nothmg seems to me worth the 
efiFort or the fatigue of a single gesture I am endlessly 
bored, restlessly bored, hopelessly bored because there is 
nothing that I desire and nothing that I look forwaid to 
As for regrettmg what I have no power to change, I 
shall wait to do that when I am doddermg. And smce 
we are bemg frank with each other, I shall say that this 
IS my last letter, because I’ve had about enough of this 
Why should I go on writing to you? It doesn’t entertam 
me It doesn’t promise me any future pleasure Why, 
then? I have no desire to know you I am sure that you 
are ugly, and besides, I think I’ve sent you autographs 
enough as it is Do you know that they fetch from ten to 
twenty sous a piece, depending on the contents? You 
must have at least two twenty-sou letters, lucky dogi 

And besides, I believe I’ll get out of Paris again, for 
the place bores me more than any other does I’ll go for 
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a change to Etretat, specially as this is a tune of }ear 
when I can be alone there I hke being alone, for then 
I am able to be bored without talking about it 

You ask what my age really is Havmg been bom on 
the 5th August 1850, I am not quite thirty-four years 
old Does that satisfy you? Aren’t you going to ask for 
a photograph, now? I warn you that I’ll not send you 
one. 

Yes, I am fond of pretty women, but there are days 
when I loathe them 

Farewell, Joseph, my lad Our acquaintance has 
turned out very brief, very mcomplete What do you 
expect? It’s probably much better that we never got a 
look at one another’s mugs 


FROM '*R D.G ’’ 

TO GUY BE MAUPASSANT 

(April i88^) 

I am now going to teU you something incredible, par- 
ticularly in your view, and which, coming after the 
event, is of only historical significance It is that I too 
had enough of it By the tune of yoiu thud letter my 
enthusiasm had cooled Satiety, probably 

The fact is, I prize only those things that are out of 
my reach You wdl say I ought therefore prize you, now. 
Yes, almost. 

Why did I ever writer to you at aU? Well ... You 
wake up one fine mormng and you say to yoiuself that 
you are a marvelous creature surrounded by idiots You 
groan at the thought of so many pearls thrown before 
so many swine ^^Suppose I wnte to some famous man, 
to some man worthy of imderstandmg me?” It would be 
fun, it would be romantic, and — ^who knows^ — ^after a 
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certain number of letters I shall perhaps have made a 
new friend m this extraordmary way. You wonder who 
the man is to be, and you choose — you 

A correspondence hke ours can be successful subject 
to two conditions One of them is a limitless admiration 
on the part of the anonymous letter writer. Such an ad- 
miration creates a current of sympathy which leads the 
person to write m a way that infallibly touches and 
interests the famous man This condition does not exist 
I chose you m the hope of endmg by conceivmg a hmit- 
less admiration for you, smce I began by assuming what 
you now tell me, that you are relatively very young For 
that reason I started dehberately by whipping myself 
into a state of enthusiasm about you, and I ended by 
saying ‘‘unbecoming” and even rude things to you (as 
you may have deigned to notice) We have reached a 
pomt, as you say, where I may as well confess that your 
odious letter caused me to spend a very wretched day 

I feel as deeply hurt as if the offense were real — 
which is absurd 

Good bye, with pleasure 

If you still have them, send me back my autographs 
Als for yours, I have already sold them m America at a 
fabulous price 


FROM GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
TO “r D G . ” 

Etretat, 12 April (188^) 

Madame, can it be that I have hurt you? Do not deny 
it I am dehghted. And I ask your pardon very humbly 
I said to myself, “Who is she?” First she wrote me a 
sentimental letter, a dreamy letter, the letter of an emo- 
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tional person That is a pose common to harlots Is she 
a harlot? Many anonymous letter-writers are harlots 
Whereupon, Madame, I rephed on a note of skepti- 
cism You were qmcker than I, and your penultimate 
letter contamed strange thmgs As a matter of fact, I 
couldn't make up my mind about the kmd of person you 
were at all I kept saying to myself ‘Is it a lady in a 
mask amusmg herself, or is it some female scampi" 

Do you know how to find out if a woman at the Opera 
Ball is a lady? You tickle her Harlots are used to it they 
say simply, “Cut it out^” Ladies get angry I squeezed 
you, very improperly, I admit And you got angry. Now 
I beg your pardon, the more so as a sentence in your 
letter hurt me deeply You say “Your odious letter 
made me spend a very wretched day" (It was not the 
word “odious" that hurt,) You will have to guess the 
subtle reasons that could afflict me so much at the idea 
of having caused a woman I do not even know to spend 
a miserable day And now beheve if you can that I am 
neither as much of a bounder or a skeptic or a brute as 
I made myself out to be Despite myself, I am suspicious 
of all mystery and anonymity, human and divme 

How do you expect me to write smcerely to a person, 
to X, who writes to me anonymously, who may be one of 
my enemies (I have some), or may be a practical joker^ 
With masked men, I am obhged to wear a mask Turn 
about is fair play. And yet, by a ruse, I have been able 
to peep mto a little comer of your nature Forgive me 
agam 

I lass the unknown hand that wrote to me. 
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FROM “ R D G ” 

TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

('April 188 ^) 

In writing to you again I rum myself forever m your 
eyes But that is a matter of mdiflFerence to me, and 
besides, I wnte to avenge myself — oh, merely by telhng 
you the result of your ruse to discover what kmd of per* 
son I was 

I was positively afraid to send to the post office, im- 
agmmg a thousand foohsh things That man will prob- 
ably end our correspondence by , out of considera- 
tion for your modesty I say no more As I opened the 
envelope I imagined every possible thmg so as not to be 
Startled I was, nevertheless, but agreeably so. 

Devant les doux accents d*un noble repentir^ 

Me faut-il done, seigneur, cessei de vous hair^ 1 

Unless, mdeed, this be another ruse "Flattered at 
bemg taken for a lady of fashion, she will try to play 
this part — ^after havmg brought mto existence a human 
document which I don't mmd explammg on these 
grounds ” If this were the case, why should I have been 
angry^ Perhaps because there is no conclusive proof that 
I was, dear Sir Well, good bye I forgive you, if it means 
anythmg to you, because I am ill And as that is a rare 
thmg with me, I am very gentle with myself, with all the 
world, with you who managed to make yourself so ex- 
tremely disagreeable to me I am the less loath to deny 
It as you will m any case beheve what you please. 

How shall I prove to you that I am neidier playmg a 

^Must I cease, my Lord, to hate you because of the gentle tone 
of your noble repentance? 
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part nor your enemy? And why should I? Impossible, o£ 
course, to swear to you that we were made to under- 
stand each other. You are not my equal. I am sorry about 
that Nothmg would give me greater pleasure than to be 
able to acknowledge your superiority — yours or anyone 
else’s. 

So that I could have some one to talk to. Your last 
article was mterestmg, and I should even hke — concern- 
ing the matter of girls — ^to ask you a question But. . • . 

A silly dehcate remark m your letter set me ruminat- 
mg. You were unhappy at the thought of havmg given 
me pam. That is either silly or sweet Sweet, I should 
say You may make fun of me, I don’t care Yes, that re- 
mark mdicates a shght attack of romanticism d la Sten- 
dhal, nothmg more But do not let it upset you, you will 
not die of it this time 

Good mght 


FROM GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
TO “b D.G ” 


(late Apnl 188 ^) 

I have ]ust spent ten days at sea, which is why I have 
not answered sooner. I am back m Pans for four weeks 
before gomg away for the summer 

Clearly, Madame, you are not satisfied, and m order 
that your imtation shall be unmistakable, you declare 
that I am an infenor person 

Oh, Madame, if you knew me you would know that I 
make no great claims either to mental or artistic quahty 
At bottom, I am mdifferent to both Everythmg m life — 
men, women, events — has about equal value m my eyes 
There you have my profession of faith, and I shall add 
some thin g which you Will not beheve I set no greater 
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Store by myself tban by otbers Everything is divisible 

into boredom, farce, and misery. 

You say that, by writing to me, you rum yourself for- 
ever m my eyes V/hy is that? You have had Ae very rare 
grace to confess to me that you were wounded by my 
letter, and to admit it m a manner that was irritated, 
simple, frank, and chamung That touched and moved 
me I made my excuses and told you my reasons You re- 
plied agam very nicely, but without yieldmg, showing 
benevolence, almost, but mmgled still with irritation 
What more natural 

Oh, I know that I shall now mspire deep mistrust m 
you That can’t be helped Don’t you want us to meet^ 
We learn more about a person by listemng to them talk 
for five imnutes than m wntmg to them for ten years 
How does it happen that you do not know any of the 
people I know? For when I am m Pans I go out every 
evemng Tell me whose house I am to go to, and I shall 
go If I look to you too disagreeable, you will not need 
to reveal yourself But do not have any illusions concem- 
mg me I am neither handsome, nor distinguished, nor 
eccentric Still, I shouldn’t thmk that would matter to 
you Do you go mto Orleamst, or Repubhcan, or Bona- 
partist society? 

Perhaps you would like to keep me waitmg m a 
church, a museum, or the street? In that case I should 
lay down conxhtions so as to be sure not to find myself 
waitmg for a woman who did not turn up. 

What do you say to an evemng at the theater — with- 
out reveahng yourself unless you choose I should tefi 
you what box I was m, and should go with friends You 
would not tell me the number of your box. Next day you 
could, if you wished, write me a note of farewell Am I 
not more magnanimous than the French Guard at Fon- 
tenoy? 
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FROM “r D G ” 

TO GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

(hte April or earJ\ May 1S44) 

I tinderstand your suspicion It is very unlikely that 
a respectable woman who is both young and pretfy 
should spend her time wntmg to you Is that it? But, 
Sir — but I was about to forget diat all is over between 
us My opimon is that you are mistaken, and it is very 
good of me to tell you so, for I shall cease thereby to be 
mteresting to you, if I ever was Let me put myself m 
your place An unknovm appears on my horizon of the 
adventure is easy, it holds no attraction for me, if im- 
possible, it would be futile and a bore to engage m it 
For my part, I have not the good fortune to dwell be- 
tween extremes, and I do not mmd saymg so in this 
matter-of-fact fashion, since we have made up What I 
find amusmg is that whenever I tell you the plam truth, 
you imagme that I am trymg to deceive you 

Although I am a red repubhcan, I do not go into re- 
pubhcan society Not because I do not wish to meet you 
Do you have no desire for a httle romance in the 
midst of the materialism of your Pans life? A spmtual 
friendship? I do not refuse to meet you, I shall even 
arrange to do so without giving you warning. It might 
make you look foohsh if you knew that you were bemg 
scrutinized, and we must avoid that Your terrestnal 
envelope is a matter of mdifference to me, true, but is 
mme to you^ Assume that you had the bad taste not to 
think me wonderful, do you think I should be glad of 
that, whatever my mtentions? I don*t say but that some 
day — ^I even count upon surpnsmg you a bit that day 
Meanwhile, if it bores you, let us stop vmtmg I reserve 
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to myself the privilege of resummg my letters whenever 

any atrocity comes mto my head. 

You are suspicious of me naturally. Well, I am gomg 
to propose to you exactly what a woman of the people 
would propose in order that you may convmce yourself 
that I am not a woman of the people But you must not 
laugh 

Go to a clairvoyant Let him smell my letter He will 
then tell you my age, the color of my hair, my back- 
groimd, and the rest After which you will write to re- 
port what he revealed to you 

^^umbug, stupidity, nonsense I*’ you say Of course it 
IS I do not deny that But m my case it is because I 
desire great things which I have not achieved — ^yet And 
the same must be true of you 
- I am not so simple-mmded as to ask you what your 
secret aspirations are, despite the fact that my illness has 
revived m me the childish naivete of the old Japanese 
naturahst in a Loms XV wig! 

And you thmk that after our letters nothing would be 
simpler than for you to come forward and say, "It’s me”* 
I assure you, that would annoy me beyond measure 
It IS said that you admire only strong-mmded women 
with dark hair. Is that true? 

We, see each other? Let me charm you by . • my 
hterature, you who have had such success m charmmg 
by yours 

[This was the last letter that passed between them 

L G] 
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TO OCTAVE MIRBEAU 

Pans (1886) 

What has come over you that you raise hob with me 
like this? I don t imnd bemg jawed, what I do mind is 
that you suspect me of seeking publicity in coxmection 
with something that is more of a nuisance than you can 
beheve 

I have had m my hands five promissory notes signed 
with my name by the man whom I am trymg desperately 
to have arrested I should like to know what you would 
do m my place All I know about him is his name, his 
age, and his description I have more than a hundred 
witnesses who have seen him operate and have mistaken 
him for me — ^not to mention that m many towns m the 
South people are certain that it is I who am the crook! 

The prosecutor’s ojESce knows all about the man and 
his family What more shall I say^ It seems to me that, 
considermg what our relations have been up to now, you 
might have tried to find out if the story w^as true or false 
before expressmg what is no more than a suspicion on 
your part. I have the file on the man, and the proofs, if 
you care to see them 


TO AN UNIDENTIFIED WOMAN 

Tunis, 19 December i88j 

I have been thinkmg longmgly of you smce last night 
An msane desire to see you agam, to see you right away, 
suddenly filled my heart Now I should like to cross the 
sea, cross the mountains, go through cities just to put my 
hand on your shoulder, to inhale the perfume of your 
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hair. Don’t you feel my longmg hovermg round you— 
this desire come from afar to seek you out, this desire 
implormg you m the silence of the mght^ 

Most of all I want to see your eyes again, your gentle 
eyes. Why do our fiist thoughts of the woman we love 
go to her eyes? How they haunt us, how happy or miser- 
able they can make us, those bnght little emgmas so deep 
and so fathomless, those httle blots of blue or black or 
green which, though their shape and color remain un- 
changed, can express love or indifference or hate, the 
sweetness that soothes and the terror that freezes, better 
than the most copious flow of words and the most ex- 
pressive gestures! 

I shall leave Afnca m a few weeks I shall see you 
again. You will come to me, will you not, my belovedt^ 
You will meet me? 


TO LUCIE LBPOITTBVIN 

Tunis, 3 January (1888) 

Forgive me, my dear cousm, for waiting so long before 
answermg your feendly letter, but I haven’t time even 
to write a note. I take tnps, jot down notes, fimsh my 
novel, and am wntmg a travel book, and when mght 
comes I am good for nothing. I have been asked to go 
to Fez with the new ambassador, who is off to present 
his credentials to the Sultan. Very few Europeans have 
made this trip 

I assure you that you are wrong to suspect me of m- 
difference Smce you doubt it, I hope to be able to show 
you that you are mistaken 

Will you do me the favor of havmg the enclosed 
check cashed and paying my rent with it? You may send 
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anybody at all with the money, provided it isn't a thief 
you send 

I have been working, and I go on working hke a tribe 
of black demons, black slaves, rather But I have few 
headaches here. . . 

TO THE CHIEF EDITOR OF THE 
GauloiS (ARTHUR 3VI E Y E R ) 

Januaiy 1888 

Yesterday, the Figaro pubhshed m its htarary supple- 
ment an essay by me on the contemporary novel m 
which I quoted Flaubert as attnbutmg to Chateaubriand 
an aphorism that was written by BuSon This stupid 
error is mme, not Flaubert's . . The reason why I 
address this correction to you, and not to the paper 
which pubhshed the article, is that I am entermg smt 
against that paper for having made numerous cuts m 
the said essay without my permission, with the result 
that the sense of the essay is completely altered I am 
not smng the Figaro because of its crude and mystifymg 
treatment of me, but because I am concerned to pro- 
claim once again the absolute right of the author to de- 
fend his thought, whatever it may be worth, against any 
type of manhandlmg of it . . 

TO HIS MOTHER 

Pans, May 1888 

Smce my return, my time has been spent in errands, 
visits, and solicitations, so that I haven't yet been able 

^ The essay m question was published as a preface to Maupassanf s 
novel, Pierre et Jean Suit against the Figaro was withdrawn shortly 
after publication of this letter in the Gaulois 
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to settle down to work. As a matter of fact, I expect to 
go to Etretat after a bit to be sure that nothing foolish 
has gone on there. My law suit is indefinitely post- 
poned and will make me new enemies. The Figaro’s 
lawyer, Lachaud, who had been ill for some time, is now 
partly paralyzed, and his brain is beginning to soften, 
they say — so that Straus, my lawyer, and I are rather 
embarrassed. Nevertheless, we intend to summon the 
Figaro either to oblige Lachaud to plead (a difiScult 
business) or to get another lawyer. 

Aside from this there is no news. The weather has 
been mild and damp, and we get rain from time to time: 
sunshine alternates with mud. I am working without 
pressure on my new novel (Fort comme la mort) and I 
find it very difiScult, so much is it a matter of shading, 
of things suggested rather than said straight out. It won’t 
be a long novel, actually. I want it to flash across the 
reader’s mind like a vision of life — ^tender, terrible, de- 
spairing. 

We are in the midst of a slump in bookselling. No- 
body buys books any more. I believe that the cheap 
reprints and the numerous series of books at forty cen- 
times are killing the (3 fr. 50) novel. Bookshops display 
nothing and sell nothing except these little reprints. . . . 

Let me know if you want me to send any books to 
you: rU pick out the least dull among those that are 
sent to me. I know you don’t read much, but you may 
want to skim the pages. It worries me a great deal that 
you should be so much alone, so tormented, so ill. I am 
always thinking what I can do to amuse you. It isn’t 
easy. 
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TO AN UNIDENTIFIED JOURNALIST 

July 1888 

I had hoped against hope that I should not be men- 
tioned m the list of those who have declined the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor Your article proves that I was 
wrong to nurse this hope Indeed, I have read a bit of 
gossip and received letters which mdicate that there has 
been much ado about the matter I am not responsible 
for that, and I have no notion who cotild have spread 
the erroneous rumor that is going round 

I was not ofFered the Cross I was asked merely vihat 
I should respond if the Government took it mto its head 
to offer It to me I answered that m my view it was ill- 
bred to refuse a distinction which was so respectable 
and so widely sought after, but I begged not to be 
offered it myself, and that the Government be asked to 
forget about me 

I have always said (my fnends will bear me out) that 
I wished not to participate in any hononfics and dig- 
mties As for my reasons, one will do, I imagme I ob- 
ject to the estabhshment of an official hierarchy in the 
world of letters If there were no degrees m the Legion 
of Honor, I should understand it better, but those grades 
constitute a scale of merit that is really too fantastic 
Edmond de Goncourt, for example, whose high distinc- 
tion and influence upon contemporary hterature are 
uncontestable, is still a Knight of the Legion of Honor 
The higher ranks, I dare say, are reserved for his pupils 
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TO V. HAVARD 

Etietat, 20 September 1888 

I am not at all well In the past two months I 
have not done an hour’s work I leave tomorrow for Aix- 
les-Bams to see if I can get nd of the frightful headaches 
from which I suJBEer. 


TO AN UNIDENTIFIED WRITER 

Aix 4 es-Bains (September 1888) 

Your second letter has followed me to Ajx-les-Bams 
where I have just arrived after a long journey I am 
greatly embarrassed to know how to reply to you, for I 
cannot do any work at this moment and have not been 
able to do any for more than eight months because of 
the state of my health For this reason I am not able to 
go over your plan and can only say, work it out by your- 
self, as you think best. 


TO COUNTESS POTOCKA 

[Following a visit to his brother Herve, interned at 
the time in a private asylum at Lyons LG] 


(i88g) 

He tore my heart, and I have never m my life 
suffered so much. When I had to go, and when they had 
refused to allow him to accompany me to the tram, he 
began to moan so horribly that I couldn’t restram my 
tears as I gazed at that man condemned by Nature to 
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die, that man who will never leave his prison, who will 
nevei agam see his mother . He Imows that there 
IS somethmg finghtful, irreparable, m him, but he doesn’t 
know what it is, • . . Oh, man’s poor body, man’s poor 
mmd, what a filthy thing, what a horrible thmg to have 
created^ If I believed m the God of your religions I 
should feel such limitless horror of him. . • 

If my brother dies before my mother does, I think I 
shall go mad myself for thinking how the poor creature 
will suffer. The poor woman* How crushed, hammered, 
pulverized she has been without respite smce the day of 
her marriage 


TO DR GEORGES DAREMBERG 

Cannes, November i 88 g 

Thank you for your fnendly invitation, but though I 
shall be back m Pans on Fnday next, I cannot profit by 
it, for I am lU, and the nature of my illness requires that 
I follow a ngorous diet ... I had temble hemor- 
rhages for SIX days m Florence and was forced to return 
in haste to Cannes Smce then I must have a few defec- 
tively healed scabs m the abdomen, which is as knotty 
as a sack of potatoes WaBong is most painful to me. 
You can imagme what I am allowed to eat and dnnk 


TO HIS LANDLORD (m NORMANT) 

Pans (January 1890) 

I am afraid that it will be entirely impossible for me 
fso go on hvmg m the apartment you let me In any case, 
a doctor’s orders, which I have had notarized, requires 
me to leave it instantly I am off to the South where I 
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hope I may recover from the very senous nervous condi- 
tion brought about by two weeks of insomnia due to the 
mght work of the baker whose shop is beneath my 
apartment. I had told you in advance that since my 
nerves were delicate and sleep was di£Bcult for me, I 
would not take the rooms if the noise of that mdustry 
could be heard at mght in my bedroom You replied that 
I had nothmg to fear, that it was impossible to hear the 
baker at work, that the ovens were m a sub-cellar, two 
levels below the street The truth is that one can hear 
the sounds and movements of men at work from the bed- 
room upstairs as if the ovens were m the next room. I 
am gomg to have this fact certified by witnesses. 

I have been deceived 


TO OLLENDORFF 


17 March 1890 

As for the volume you are pubhshing, you may 
be sure that ‘I’Inutile beaute” is worth a hundred of 
"Champ d’ohviers ” The latter will tickle the sensibilities 
of the bourgeoisie, but bourgeois sensibihties are all 
nerves and no judgment, "L’lnutJe beaut4” is the finest 
story I have ever written It is a mere symbol Bear m 
mind your enthusiasm over Mont Onol, a novel I never 
liked and which is no great shakes Send me proofs to 
Pans as quickly as possible. My eyes are very bad, and 
I read proof very slowly 
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TO HIS MOTHER 


20 May i8go 

This letter will be very short, for my eyes are now 
well rested and I can work I had to stop Bouchard^s 
treatments entirely they set my nerves on edge and m 
that way attacked my eyesight I don't know whom to go 
to My fnend Grancher is advising me He prescribes 
the waters at Plombieres (\vhere, in fact, Bouchard 
would like me to go ) , mountam air, and a warm chmate 
I am paralyzed by the thought of mo\ang in July I'll be 
along to see you in a few days 

My new apartment will be very pretty, with this sole 
disadvantage that the dressing-room is too small and 
poorly arranged The pretty room that was to have been 
my dressmg-room had to be given up to my valet, Fran- 
gois, so that he could be near me in the night, for the 
doctor has prescribed cupping the whole length of my 
spmal column m the event of msomma accompamed by 
nightmares Cupping relaxes me instantly, and is so light 
that I can take it again m the morning Actually, what I 
have IS Norman rheumatism, mtensified and generalized 
throughout my system, so that it paralyzes all my func- 
tions My optLC mechamsm reacts to every state of my 
stomach and intestmes And for this, Plombieres is the 
only known remedy 


TO GEORGES CHARPENTIER 

Paris, May i8go 

I tried to see you last Tuesday upon learmng that a 
painter whose name I don't know has taken the liberty 
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of doing an etching of me and exhibiting it at the Salon 
without either informmg me or obtaimng my permission, 
and that the portrait is bemg reproduced m your new 
edition of les Soirees de Midan You cannot be unaware 
tihat I have always refused to permit the sketchmg, ex- 
position, or sale of any portrait or photograph of my- 
self. . . 

I am merely endeavoring to settle this matter m 
fnendly fashion, and I ask that my reply come by the 
bearer, for I am meeting my lawyer this afternoon Here 
IS what I demand 

You will furnish me the exact figure of the number of 
copies of the Soirees de Medan which you have printed, 
so that I may compare it with the number of portraits 
destroyed. Those etchmgs will be removed from all the 
copies of the book in stock Thereafter, those copies will 
be exchanged against the copies held at present by the 
booksellers The latter will be handled in the same man- 
ner. All the etchmgs will be removed from the books 
and will be dehvered either to me or to my lawyer, 
M Jacob, 4, Faubourg Montmartre, where they will be 
coxmted. 

If this arrangement is not accepted, I shall this very 
day go to law. 


TO AN UNIDENTIFIED WOMAN 

(1890) 

. • . If I were free to speak I should release aU the 
desolate, repressed, unexploded thoughts that he m the 
depths of my bemg, I feel them swelhng mside me, 
poisonmg me like bile m the bihous But if one day I 
could spit them up, they im^t perhaps evaporate and 
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— ^who kaows? — my heart might ever afterwards be gay 
and glad, I have so many inner brmses that the ideas 
m my head cannot stir without makmg me scream 
Why? Why? Dr Dumas would say I had a poor diges- 
tion I thmk, however, that I have a poor vamglonous 
conscience-stricken heart, a human heart, a heart people 
laugh at, but which beats and aches, and makes my head 
ache too I have the soul of a Latm, a threadbare soul 
And then there are days when I do not think hke this, 
but I suffer nevertheless, for I am of the thm-skmned — 
though I never tell people that, never show it, but dis- 
semble it very successfully, I thmk Doubtless people 
thmk me one of the most indifferent men m the world 
What I am is skeptical, which is not the same thmg — 
skeptical, because I see clearly And my eyes say to my 
heart Go hide somewhere, old man, you are grotesque 
And my heart hides 


TO HIS MOTHER 

Pans, 7 July 1880 

... I shall send you a lot of reviews of Notre Coeur 
as soon as I have thanked the reviewers for them Pub- 
hcatLon m the Revue des Deux Mondes has after all hurt 
the sale of the book. The big booksellers m Pans tell me 
that six out of ten of their regular customers read the 
novel in the review and will not buy the book Another 
disadvantage is this All the talk about the novel went 
on while it was runmng m the review; and that talk, 
which was immense, is now over Nevertheless, sales 
have been good, though they are slowmg up I think it 
will outsell Fort comme la mort, which has done 32,000 
Generally speakmg, the pubhcation of Notre Coeur m 
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the review was a good thing Now the special category 
of readers who subscribe to that review know me and 
will buy me later I have gamed readers by this. 


28 February 1S91 

My health is not flourishing My eyes are stiU m 
the same state and I am certain that the cause is bram 
fatigue, or rather nervous fatigue of the bram, for after 
half an hour’s work my thoughts are m a jumble and my 
bram and eyes both grow foggy and the mere act of 
wntmg becomes hard for me, my hand refuses to move 
as my mmd directs it I went through all this while wnt- 
mg Fort comme la mort I rest my eyes for two whole 
days, after which I can see perfectly again But I am 
overworked by the business of revismg the play^ and by 
thinkmg of (a new novel) tAngeltis, which is not getting 
on at all 

My doctor, Professor Robm, who is a member of the 
Academy, is not womed He says, “There are senous 
disorders and we shall have to find a remedy, but there 
IS no grave trouble ” 


Pans, 14 March 1891 

Don’t fret too much about my health I think that my 
eyes and bram are simply weary, and that the abomm- 
able wmter we’ve had has made a frozen plant of me. I 
look well and have no more stomach pains. What I 
chiefly need is air and quiet 

About my nervous state, I consulted a man who is 
said to be very much better than Charcot , . . He ex- 
ammed me thoroughly, listened to my story, and said: 
“You have had all the symptoms of neurasthema (Char- 

play, Musotte, was made from a story, ^TEniant** by Mau- 
passant and a collaborator 
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cot's word for what used to be known as hysteria) It 
comes of mteUectual overwork half the men of letters 
and stockbrokers are m your condition A matter of 
nerves, first frayed by your rowmg, then by your brain 
work, nothmg but nerves in your case The physical 
constitution is excellent and will last you a long time — 
with a spot of nmsance now and then. Hygiene, baths, a 
warm and quiet place to spend the summer, a long rest 
— ^alone, m peace I am not worried about you " 

He told Landolt and Cazahs the same thin gs about 
me He is called Dr Dejerme But I am cnppled with 
neuralgia due to Normandy — ^the Seme and my shabby 
lodgings Heat is the only thmg that helps 

The play is doing well Full houses every mght Four 
compames will be tounng the provmces Contracts with 
Rouen, Lyons, Bordeaux, Lille Abroad, the play will be 
done at Brussels, Berlm, Vienna, in Italy, Portugal, 
Sweden, Denmark, and at St Petersburg Foreign nghts 
don’t brmg much money, but what pubhcityl 

I have the influenza, but it has been clearmg up these 
two days past It was very mild 


26 March i8gi 

My trip South is agam put off for a few days — ^be- 
cause of my teeth Treatment is very important because 
it IS likely that the condition of my right eye may be 
bound up with that of the root of the tooth ]ust below I 
know there is not a decent dentist m Nice. The matter 
of the eye is so important that I cannot afford to neglect 
it. I am so sorry, for I was all ready to leave. 

The weather here is frightful Snow is still swirlmg 
m the air, the thermometer goes down every mght to 
two or three degrees of frost — it’s awful My influenza 
IS pretty bad What a horrible thmg influenza isl 
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Pans, 1891 

. , . The doctor has forbidden me to have the other 
tooth extracted, saying that the pain will stop as soon as 
the cavity has healed over So long as the jaw is exposed 
to the air I shall have eye trouble and smus accom- 
panied by the usual neuralgia He is now hastenmg the 
closing of the cavity by electric treatments, and I am 
sure that he will advance the work of Nature by three 
months 

‘What you need” (the doctor said) “is a long and 
complete rest I speak to you as if you were my sou 
What you tell me of your plans will not do What are 
you gomg to do? In the first place, you must get away 
from Pans as soon as I shall have fimshed treatmg your 
mouth Don't go back to Nice it's an enervatmg place, 
and in summer the port is an inferno ” I spoke of my 
boat He said “I know the boat She is very pretty A 
pretty plaything for a lad m good health on an outmg 
with his fnends But it is no place for a man like you, 
weary m body and mind, to rest ... I want you iso- 
lated in a very healthy region, doing nothmg, thinking 
of nothing, talmg no medicmes of any kmd. Nothmg but 
cold water '' 

I am waitmg for good weather, and then I shall leave 
I'll spend a few days at Nice, and then take to my boat, 
with walkmg trips along the coast. 


Paris, 9 May 1S91 

My teeth are not entirely well, but they will be The 
abscess is dry and healed I can leave now The 

influenza has come back First it took me m the chest, 
and when I thought myself cured it took me m the nasal 
passages and the throat And when I beheved I was 
finally nd of it, it seized hold of my head, my megnms. 
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my eye, my memory. A change of air will certainly set 
me up qmddy, for I am neiAer thin (actually I have 
gamed) nor weak, but simply stupefied 


TO AN UNIDENTIFIED WOMAN 

(no date) 

. . . My mmd moves through dark valleys that lead 
I know not where They succeed one another, they flow 
mto one another, long, deep, impossible to emerge out 
of I come out of one only to find myself m another, and 
I cannot foretell what there will be at the end of the 
last I am afraid lest weariness mduce me later not to 
continue along this senseless route 


TO HIS MOTHER 


(Pans iSgi) 

Just a few fines, for Grancher has forbidden me to 
write because wntmg brings on contractions of the eye 
wiuch are to be avoided until I am well agam 

I contmue to get better, as I told you Not that I have 
recovered, but I am puttmg on flesh, my face is full 
agam. ’The bouts of neuralgia m the jaw, and of m- 
somma, are gone. I began to get better the moment I 
arrived, and have made constant progress Grancher 
thinks I should stay on here another two or three weeks, 
and get back my strength He said *Tn Pans you have a 
large airy apartment ten mmutes away from fhe Bois de 
Boulogne In spite of which you go off, in summer, of all 
seasons, to a town full of dust, with bfinding stm m its 
streets, and no countryside at all I want you either m 
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greenery or at sea Try your boat, it will constitute an 
excellent cure, but i£ you settle down in Nice you’ll cer- 
tainly have a relapse.” 


TO DR. HENRY CAZALIS 

Vasenex, near Divonne (June i8gi) 

I don’t believe I shall Imock about much longer 
like this, whether at sea or on shore, more and more sick 
every day m body and bram I am at Divonne which I 
shall be leavmg because of the constant storms, the rams, 
and the humidity I am at the end of my strength and 
haven’t slept m four months 


Divonne (i8gi) 

I have such headaches, headaches of which I 
was cured two years ago, that I take two grams of anti- 
P 3 n:ene a day I am gomg mad in this place I can’t write 
a Ime There are days when I damn well feel like 

shooting myself I can’t read Every letter I write makes 
me ache with pam 


TO HIS LAWYER (m JACOB) 

5 December i8gx 

This IS the substance of the story 
I wrote a tale called *le Testament” which appears m 
the volume entitled Contes de la B4casse Somebody 
used it as the scenario for a long idiotic novel, written 
in English The result is plagiarism, to begm with, in 
addition to which my name appears as the author of a 
book the subject of which was stolen from me The 
names of all my characters are used, but at a period in 
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tune ten years before they appear in my story, and the 
whole job IS so clumsily done that I cannot permit it to 
go on. 

Please answer by return post, for the situation is very 
difficult 


Cannes, 5 December i8gi 

Herewith the letter I have written to Theodore Child, 

Pans representative of the Amencan pubhshers, H 

& B , with whom I am on the best of terms I am so 

lU that I fear I shall die m a few days of the treatments 
I am forced to follow See Mr Child nght away and 
hand him the letter as soon as you have read it You will 
put a copy of the letter in your files 

[The letter to Theodore Child follows ] 

“Sir, I am entering suit m Amenca for hterary piracy 
committed agamst me by The Star, of New York The 
authonties reqmre that I shall deposit a bond judicatum 
soldi of $250 00 and that some one m New Y’ork agree 
to act for me 

“If Messers H & B who are expenenced in 

these matters, and m thmgs hterary m their country, will 
be good enough to follow the case m my name, I shall 
be glad to mdemmfy them, and I shall guarantee the 
bond m question by depositmg an eqmvalent sum with 
you, the deposit to remam in your hands until the case 
has been settled 

“H & B would thus be rendermg me a hand- 

some service 

“The Court claims that it is imacquainted with my 
name and that I am probably some cheap, httle-known, 

and poorly remunerated writer. Messers H & B 

are m a position to correct this impression It was I who 
restored a pronounced taste for the short story and the 
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novelette m France My books have been translated 
throughout the world, have been sold m great numbers, 
and [I am] paid the highest rates ever attained. French 
newspapers pay me one franc a hne for my novels and 
five hundred francs for each short story You yourself 
are aware of this. 

‘‘The number of editions of my books is among the 
greatest, bemg second only to those of Zola I shall send 
you m a few days an almost complete hst of my works, 
as well as a list of articles about me 

“Wnte to the American pubhshers, please, and be sure 
to see my lawyer, who is to be found at 4, Faubourg 
Montmartre/* 


(?26 December iSgi) 

I am dying I beheve I shall be dead m two days 
Busy yourself with my affairs and get in touch with my 
man of busmess at Cannes, M Colle 

This IS my farewell that I am sending you 


TO DR. HENRY CAZALIS 

Cannes (no date) 

I am ABSOLUTELY LOST I AM EVEN DYING I have 

softemng of the bram as a result of salt-water swabbmgs 
of my nasal passages In my bram there is a salme fer- 
mentation gomg on and every mght my brams run out 
through my nose and mouth in a stic% paste this is 
imminent death and I AM MAD My head roars like a 
drum farewell, friend, you will never see me 

AGAIN 
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